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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


JOE B. BATES, Kentucky, Chairman 
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FOSTER FURCOLO, Massachusetts EARL WILSON, Indiana 


Marcu 14, 1951. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WITNESSES 


F. JOSEPH DONOHUE, COMMISSIONER FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

WALTER L. FOWLER, BUDGET OFFICER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

GERARD M. SHEA, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC WELFARE 

DONALD GRAY, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 

WILLIAM G. WILDING, DEPUTY BUDGET OFFICER 

HARRY L. WALKER, CORPORATION COUNSEL’S OFFICE 

ROBERT F. COGSWELL, RENT CONTROL ADMINISTRATOR 


ATTITUDE OF SUBCOMMITTEE TOWARD DEFICIENCIES 


Mr. Bares. When we met on a deficiency last year, I think I said 
something like this: 

“We have before us estimates contained in House Documents 47 
and 67 for deficiency estimates for the District of Columbia. Mr. 
Commissioner, | would like to reiterate the position of this committee 
on the deficiencies. As far as I am concerned there should not be 
any necessity for them, and I cannot see why they could not be con- 
sidered when the annual budget is considered. 

“T warn you now, as I did in the last Congress, that I personally 
look with disfavor on this policy of submitting deficiencies to Con- 
gress whenever any little thing unexpectedly arises in the District 
Government.. The issue should be the last that should be submitted 
to the committee, and | hope that the lateness of our hearings on the 
1952 budget will preclude any being offered for that fiscal year.”’ 

I am still of the same opinion. I understand that we claim here 
in the District that we have the best-run city in the world, which 
makes me really feel awfully bad about New York and Chicago 
and some of the others. I am sure you gentlemen all realize this 
money is not our money. If it belonged to me personally, 1 might 
be just a little more liberal with it. But we feel we should get for 
the taxpayer everything we can out of his dollar, and I am sure you 
gentlemen want to cooperate with us and will cooperate with us as 
much as you can in that direction. Who do you want to appear 
here as your first witness, Mr. Fowler? 
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Mr. Fowter. Mr. Chairman, may I say first I doubt very much if 
we could boast of the city being the very best in the country if it were 
not for the fact that we had the best city council in the country, you 
gentlemen who guide us in its operation. We might also say, Mr. 
Chairman, that we too dislike these questions of supplementals and 
deficiencies, and in the bill of last year we made provisions for over a 
million dollars of just such items, things we could not help. We just 
must come before somebody for that type of item. 

I do hope the record will show that we have the pleasure of present- 
ing to this committee the new and youngest Cotheaianotier, Mr. 
Donohue; and I am sure he is going to be a very valuable asset to the 
District with his knowledge of District affairs and long experience 
here. 

Mr. Bares. We are glad to have you, Mr. Commissioner, and we 
will welcome you up here at any time. 

Mr. Dononver. Thank you, sir. It will be my privilege to coop- 
erate to the fullest degree with this committee, sir. 

Mr. Furcoto. We have every confidence in you. 

Mr. Donouver. Thank you, sir. 


Cuitp Day Care CENTERS 


Mr. Fowter. Our first item is the day care centers, and the 
Director of Public Welfare is here. 

Mr. Suea. Mr. Chairman, you will recall we were authorized to 
close the child day care centers and liquidate them as of December 31, 
1950. In anticipation of that, the Board of Public Welfare in their 
meeting previous to December 31 authorized us to physically close 
the centers on December 22, 1950, which we did at the close of business 
on that day. 

Since that time we have taken no further steps except that we had 
some agitation by way of people contacting us to see what we were 
going to do. 

Mr. Bares. I can appreciate that. I have had a little of that 
myself. 

Mr. SuHea. The Board of Public Welfare as of this morning—and 
we polled them again by phone—is still of the same position that they 
have maintained throughout, that this is not a welfare function; and 
maybe in the light of a national emergency they are needed, but they 
do not feel inclined to change their position in the light of any previous 
statements they have made. 

Mr. Fowuer. Mr. Chairman, may I give you a little background 
on these day care centers. I had not thought that I would have to 
testify on it, but it looks as if I will. 

The purpose of the day care centers first was to provide care during 
working hours for children between the ages of two and ten years of 
working mothers and families whose gross income did not exceed 
$3,800 per annum. This is the history. 

Day care centers were established during World War II by the 
United States Government, not as a welfare project, but for the pur- 
pose of providing an additional source of manpower for the furtherance 
of the war effort by affording mothers the opportunity to seek employ- 
ment in essential industry. 
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Following the cessation of hostilities the Federal Government, 
apparently on the basis that this project was an emergency measure 
and the emergency had ceased to exist, withdrew its support. 

For a short time thereafter the centers were continued in operation 
by charitable interests. Upon the representation of these interests, 
including mothers who were the recipients of this service, Congress 
added this program to the welfare functions of the District on a 
temporary, year-to-year basis, although the existing welfare functions 
included, and still include, a program designed to care for dependent 
children. 

This is the situation as it now exists. At the time the day-care 
centers were established, they were financed by Federal funds. After 
the Federal Government abandoned the program, the centers were 
financed for a short period by charitable organizations. Since that 
time Congress has included in the District of Columbia appropriations 
acts each - vear funds for the operation of the centers, despite the fact 
that the District of Columbia has neither requested the funds nor 
desired to operate this program as an addition to its normal permanent 
welfare functions. 

It should be noted that throughout the existence of the centers fees 
that have been charged are on a sliding scale, geared to the recipient 
family’s income. The fees, of course, have offset the operational costs 
to only a slight extent. 

Through these years of operation by the District, the Board of 
Welfare and the public school system have been in opposition to this 
operation. But today we have before you an item that the Commis- 
sioners have approved for the continuation of these centers, due to the 
fact that we are once again in an emergency by proclamation of the 
President. If the Federal Government is not going to support this 
activity, the Commissioners are then supporting this item. 

Day care nurseries provide services for these working mothers. It 
is either the question of them working and caring for their children in a 
nursery, or having the children cared for in a nursery; or the District 
government in all probability will have to take care of both mother 
and child. 

I think that was your reaction, Mr. Shea, at the time you made a 
report to the Commissioners on this, that there is a possibility that if 
it is not continued we will have to take care of, in some instances, both 
mother and child. 

I think the Commissioners are fundamentally opposed, as a matter 
of policy, for the government to take care of children in a program 
that is more or less a commercial program. But I repeat that they 
are now in favor of this item for the continuation of this service. 

Mr. Suwa. In relation to the impact upon our ADC program, we 
have made a very careful check and have had each case worker par- 
ticularly ask that question as to how the families were getting along 
prior to their applying for ADC. 

There have been four applications for ADC from people who ad- 
mitted to the case worker that, prior to their coming to the office, 
they had their child or children cared for at child day care centers. 
As a matter of record, this morning the Superintendent of Public 
Assistance told me there has been but one case accepted and added 


to the rolls of the ADC. 
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DAY NURSERIES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


We have made since the program closed a rather careful analysis 
of the potentials in terms of the day nurseries in the District of 
Columbia. We have a record which was prepared in August and 
which is not all-inclusive, which lists a total of 37 day nurseries in the 
District of Columbia in the metropolitan area. I realize that there 
are some outside the District, but we still feel there are more private 
day nurseries than we have listed here. 

It is our feeling that if some effort could be made to have them sit 
down and try to meet the problem, rather than trying to meet it on 
a commercial basis, things could be worked out very well. In other 
words, our feeling is, for example, that a great many open at 7 o’clock, 
and all close at the same hour, rather than trying to sit down and see 
if they can meet the problem in terms of needs. 

In other words, a certain number of nurseries in the northwest 
section operate from 7 to 3; and a certain number of other nurseries 
open at 9 and close at 5. Throughout the day actually a 12-hour 
period has to be covered, which has to be, because the mothers must 
deliver the child to the day nursery or the child day care center, 
whichever case may be; and of course they would have to go to work 
and have to come back and get the child. 

So the child must be physically cared for under the general super- 
vision of the nursery or child day care center for a 12-hour period 
5 days a week. 

Mr. Bares. I understand those are not financed through the 
District. 

Mr. Sura. No, sir; these are private day nurseries in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Bates. You have a list of, I believe, 37? 

Mr. SHea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. How many children of those 37-—— 

Mr. Sura. We have also listed here in this breakdown, sir, the 
capacity and the enrollment. If you would like, I will submit it for 
the record. 

Mr. Bares. I wish you would do that. 

(The above-mentioned material is as follows:) 


Day nurseries in the District of Columbia and Merepaiim area 




















Se, He, 
Name — | Enrol Bows Age range § Fee Time open 
1. Alice in Wonderland Nursery, 30 20 we 2 to 6 years.___| $50 per month, includ- | 7 a. m. to 
School, 617 Raleigh Pl. SE. sre | ing lunch; $5 trans- 6 p.m. 
| +f portation. 
2. American School, 2410 11th St., 25 | 23 | 3 to 6 years__. -| $45 per month, lunch; Do. 
Arlington. | $5 transportation. 
3. Babyland, 905 Prince St., Alex- 25 15 | 6 weeks to 5 | $50 per morth, lunch | 7:30 a. m. 
andria |} years. and transportation. to6p.m. 
4. Boy Blue Day Nursery, 5007 | 25 | 25 | 10 months to | $55 over 2; $60 per | 7 a. m. to 
53d Pl., Rogers Heights, Md. 6 years. | month, less than 2. 6 p. m. 
5. Cheverly Hills Nursery, 6215 | 11 | 10 | 2to 5 years____| $11 weekly, transpor- Do. 
Inwood St., Cheverly, Md. | | | tation included. 
6. Circus Nursery, 1852 Ingleside | 5 5 | 2to 6 years_.__| $10 weekly with lunch, | 8 a. m. to 
Ter., NW. } | | no transportation. 6p. m. 
7. Dale Nursery School, 4695 Suit- 40 | 30 | 244 to 6 years__| $10 weekly with lunch, | 7:15 a. m. 
land Rd, Ma. | no transportation. to 5:30 p. 
| m. 
8. Elliott’s ae ry School, 622 17 17 | 2to 5 years___._| $40 per month with 
Otis Pl, | | lunch. 





Name | 
} 








9. Euclid Nursery School, 1428 | 

Euclid St., NW. i 

. Foxchase Sc hool and Nursery, | 
5200 Elm, Temple Hills, | | 
Md.! 

Garden Co-op Nursery School, | 
8005 Eastern Drive, Silver | 
Spring, Md.! | 

. Glenbrook Nursery School, 
Inc., 7006 Exeter Rd., 
Bethesda, Md.! 

Hansel and Gretel Day Nurs- 
ery, 724 61st Ave., Fairmont 
Heights, Md. 

. Highland Nursery School, 676 

Yuma St., SE 


. Jack and Jill School, 3512 |. 
Hamilton St., Hyattsville. 

. Jesup Blair Nursery School, 
Georgia Ave. and Blair Rd., 
Silver Spring. 

. Kay Nursery School, 110 N. 
Fairfax, Falls Church. 

. LeDroit Park Nursery School, 

404 U St. NW. (Negro). 

Kiddies Kollege, 4928-B Just 

NE. (Negro). 
Little Folks Nursery School, 
Alexandria, Va. 
21. Mother Goose Nursery, 9800 
Warren St., Silver Spring. 

22. Mother’s Club, 3434 Rhode Is- 

land Ave., Mount Ranier. 

23. Mount Vernon Nursery School, 

2704 Mount Vernon Rd.? 

24. Naylor Road Nursery 

schools): 

12334 U St. SE__-. si | 

2305 R St. SE niet’ 
Naylor Rd. and R St. SE_ 

25. Nichols Ave. (cooperativ o— 
2901 Pomeroy Ave., Negro). 

26. Patterson Nursery 4126 Minne- 

sota Ave. NE.4 

27. Oliver Nursery School, 

North Veitch, Arlington. 

28. Peter Rabbit Nursery School, 

1509 U St. SE. 

29. Pickett Nursery School, 2126 

12th S., Arlington.‘ 

30. Randall Hyland Day Nursery, 

2910 Pennsylvania Ave. SE. 


20. 


16) 


1721 


- Rock Creek Park Nursery 5- 
. Peter Pan Nursery, 801 Fern 
St. NW. 


. Pied Piper, Silver Spring, Md_} 


. Shucks Nursery, 4907 Hillside. 





. Silver Spring Nursery, 10100 
Greenoch Rd.‘ 

. Town and Country 
9401 Georgia Ave. 


School, 


| 
. Whitney Day rety, 839 | 
Rittenhouse NW 


V-_— 


Capac- | 


ity 


46 


140 


80 
615 


| 
| 





| Enroll- ‘i 


; ment 


46 
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Dey nurseries in the District nef Columbia and Metropolitan aree-—Continuedt 


| 


Agerange | Fee 


2 to 7 years. $12 weekly, lunch, no 
transportation. 


2to7 years____| $45 per month, trans- 


portation extra. 
ee ae ee Perornenpomnnatrenronl 
Infants to 12 $15 weekly, 3 meals 
years. | and transportation. | 
2to6 years_.__| $45 per month, lunch 
| and transportation. 


| 

2 to8 years | $1.50 weekly, trans- 

| portation; $10 week- 
| ly, lunch. | 
2 to 6 years_- | $55 per month, trans- | 
| portation. } 
2 to 5 years_._._| Nonprofit; $40 per | 

| month; no trans- 

portation. 

id RN pa te eee 
1 to5 years |--------------2--------- 
ee Ee ae ae eo anaes oe | 
| 


|{$50 to $52 per month 
with transportation: 
$56 1 way, $58 2 ways. 





130 


60 
6 30 


14 | 


pete do.........| $30 per week with 
transportation. } 

a | $45 per month, meals, 

| | no transportation. 

ree ae 


| ie) | transportation. 
| 


| 
$50 per month, limited | 
2 to 14 years.- 


2 | $50 per month, meal; 
| $8 per month trans- 


portation. 


2 years to 6th | $60 per month, trans- 
grade. portation —— 

: | $50 per month plus $10 

i}2 to 5 years...-| "ner year transporta- 

| | tion including but 

| not below Georgia | 
| | Ave. 

| 2to 6 years____| $12.50 per week, trans- 

| portation included. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| $15 registration, $50 
per month with 

| meal, $10 per month 
transportation. 

$12 per week, trans- 
portation included. 


2 to 5 years... 









| 
Time open 





7 a. m. to 
6:30 p.m, 


7:30 to 5:30, 
$4 extra 
overtime. 


$10 ceiling. 


| 6a.m.to7 


p.m. 
7:30 a. m. 
to 5:30. 


me 


m. to 
p. m. 





1 Phone disconnected for summer. 
2 Nursery closed at present. 

3 Few vacancies. 

4 No answer. 

5 Only eight months of year. 

§ Preschool. 
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Mr. Snea. We have noted in making a further study of the situa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, that the average enrollment at the actual closing 
of the centers on the 22d of December was 283, and the capacity is 
300. We made a study also of the average income of the families, 
both double income and single income. 


CAPACITY OF DAY NURSERIES TO ABSORB CHILDREN FROM CENTERS 


Mr. Bares. Let me ask you in connection with that: You had 
283 when you closed? 

Mr. Sua. Yes, sir; on the day of closing. 

Mr. Bares. Would it overcrowd these 37 day nurseries if you 
worked these 283 children into them? 

Mr. Suea. I noticed here in the breakdown, sir, that the capacity 
in some cases, let us say, is 30, and the actual enrollment was 20; 
and that is true with a number of these cases. Actually they were 
not up to their capacity. 

So presumably, therefore, a number of these children could be 
taken into them, and only then would they reach the capacity as they 
have predetermined it to be by their organization set-up. 

As I say, this is not a complete list. So presumably if they could 
not be absorbed in these 37, they could fit in additional day nurseries 
of a similar type. 


. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF NURSERIES AND CENTERS 


Mr. Barrs. What expense does the parent incur with these 
nurseries? 

Mr. Suna. For example, the first one on the list, Alice in Wonder- 
land Nursery, 617 Raleigh Place SE., their fee is $50 a month, 
including lunch, and $5 for transportation. The time open is from 
7a.m.to6p.m. Ten dollars is the lowest one I notice, just quickly 
looking at it, up to about $50 a month. This is the range. 

Mr. Bares. How does that compare with the cost of the ones we 
have been financing? 

Mr. SHea. As Mr. Fowler mentioned, we have them on a sliding 
scale. They start as low as 50 cents, and go up to a maximum, | 
believe, of $11.50. 

Mr. Bates. What would the average be? 

Mr. Sura. The average would be, say, about $8 a week. 

Mr. Gray. Somewhere along in there, yes, that is right. 

Mr. Bares. Thirty-some-odd dollars a month? 

Mr. SHea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Actually the private day nursery would cost about $20 
a month above what it costs them in a day care center financed by the 
Government? 

Mr. Sura. Approximately, yes. We have also made an analysis, 
Mr. Chairman, of the type of work which these people have done; and 
we have that, if you would like to have us submit it for the record. 


We have taken both the single-income families and the double-income 
families. 
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The types of work include things like domestics, clerks, food 
handlers, laundry workers, commercial maids, laborers, school at- 

tendants, beauticians, taxi drivers, and seamstresses, among the single 

income. Among the double-income families they pretty much run 

along the same line, the mother doing domestic work and the father in a 

few cases being with the Government, and in a few cases being under 

the GI bill, doing general labor work or receiving compensation of some 

form. 

Mr. Bares. How many of them percentagewise are fatherless? 

Mr. Suea. Would you have that figure, Mr. Gray? 

Mr. Gray. There are 20 double-income families out of 234, 

Mr. Barss. I do not believe you understood my question. How 
many of them are fatherless, without fathers or without mothers, 
whichever the case may be? 

Mr. Suea. We have 202 families, of which there is but one support, 
either the father or the mother, out of 234 families. 

Mr. Bares. You do not know whether they are illegitimate children 
or the father or mother died, or what the status is? 

Mr. Supa. No, sir; I just know there is one person in the home 
who is the support. 

Mr. Bares. Do you have any way of arriving at how many of them 
are illegitimate? 

Mr. Suna. We have not gone into that, sir. 

Mr. Bares. You have no way to get at that? 

Mr. Sura. We could find out, or attempt to find out. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, that has nothing to do with this particular 
program, but the idea of our paying $25 a month for these illegitimate 
children smacks a little bit of Hitlerism to me. It looks as if we are 
encouraging immorality, Mr. Commissioner. I know one of the Dis- 
trict officials told me he has one mother in the District, 19 years old, 
the mother of six children, each one of them with a different father, 
and she is getting $25 a month from the taxpayers of the District for 
each one of those children. 

Mr. Sura. That is a common problem we have. 

Mr. Barss. I realize it has nothing to do with this particular thing, 
but that type of thing to me sounds a little bit like Germany under 
Hitler to me. 

Mr. Suna. I did make mention briefly of the average income. I 
do not know whether I got that in the record. The double-income 
family had the average income of $2,981 a year. ‘The single-income 
average was $2,034 a year. 

Mr. Bares. The total, then, would be an average of about $2,500? 

Mr. Suga. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Do you have the high income and the low income of 
those people? 

Mr. Suga. We have this in the study here. 

Mr. Bares. You are going to file that for the record? 

Mr. Supa. Yes, sir. 

(The above-mentioned material is as follows:) 
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The following information is based on the 224 family units using the child 
day-care centers on October 2, 1950; 202 families are sole-support units, and 20 
families are double-income units: 


202 sole-support parents using child day-care centers, distributed as to occupation, 
with the average earnings in each category 




















3 Average gross 
; Parents 

Occupation “cle ot annual 

I represented income 
I, Government. ._._...-.--- = Ee Ra ALM SNS, SEES CAE Aca Seer arr to 77 $2, 712. 00 
I canibopat gna wienabianominail | | eee 
SE EE Ae ee ees Oe ay oe = a NaN mA 34 1, 218. 00 
| a ME FAR oom we elocecuesondanien 2B 2, 195. 00 
Food handlers ‘ ee sibs a inecicas cena necaai Sena tea 21 1, 529. 00 
aa ae 20 1, 499. 00 
Laundry. Mes ece : L eeehe eit eee o) 1, 511.00 
Commercial maids Dele . SSaisiaahicna dean behinie cae E 4} 1, 257. 50 
Laborers......... a). Sa align aa aa ak Mel yeh eee ST ie SR 2 2) 2,111.00 
SS EE IES EOS Tene Eee Ee BME TAREE ee ee , 2, 914. 00 
School rath eie 4 2 1, 440. 00 
Beautician _____- EA 1 2, 400. 00 
co. —————ae Se en 1 1, 820. 00 
Seamstress... __._--- i 1 2, 080. 00 


| 








‘| 
| 


| 


III. Unemployed (looking for work) - 





1 | Eee eee 








The average gross income per annum of all sole-support families is $2,034. 
There are 521 family members, including the wage earners, dependent on this 
income. Thé 20 double-income parents using child day-care centers distributed 
as to occupations with the average earnings in each category. Also tabulated 
are two additional families with both parents temporarily unemployed. Among 
the 20 double-income families are 1 father whose income is a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration disability pension and 1 father, aged, receiving Government retirement 
benefits. Chart follows: 

















l 1 
Total | | | 
number | Number | Average | Number | Average 
Occupation | _ Of fa- of moth-| yearly of fa- | yearly 
| thers and ers | earnings | thers | earnings 
| mothers 
| } 
a a oe | 
NN 0 et a eet wasn eee 5 | 2} $2,192 | 3 | $2, 628 
aa. Peewete............-. ioe eae SRE! |. 85 | ARNT Weta ak tao § ee eel 
Domestics. ___- pee au ee 11 | 11 | i} ae eee 
Janitors-maintenance . .___...-.- hackieantal Daics:.2- are | 9} 1,774 
Clerical-selling..__..__-- . OS, 6 4 | 1, 676 2 | 1,170 
Food handlers vs i ee =e 5 | 3 1, 480 2 1, 716 
Government retirement _._._..--- > a X eee Ree ee | 1 | 1, 128 
A aia < ieac ane he Res, Pea eR | 2 | 1, 440 
ll eee ‘ : : 1 ONT. ee Ve 1 1, 800 
III. Both parents temporarily unemployed ae Re ia ee tke 
Oe eee SAR RR 3 a 1 1,040 
0) A SS ec een ~ 4 we i POE (78 RA Oe 


Note.—The average combined income of the 20 double-income families is $2,981 perannum. There are 85 
family members dependent on these 22 families, 20 of which are both working or in receipt of income from 
Government benefits, and the 2 families both parents temporarily out of work, in which cases the mothers 
are looking for employment to help throug the emergency. 








Length of service given by child day-care centers to one or more children of the; 224 
family units being served on Oct. 2, 1950 
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| 

Length of service Number Length of service | Number 
Renn CI NOI 2 oc ce cece ncn veace 42 || 2% years to3 years...-..--.....---.--.- 16 
3 menthe to 6 montin................-..- 38 |i 3 years to 34 years.._..................- 16 
6 months to 9 months--.-.-....---.---.-- 18 1) 334 yours te 4 years... ..................-- 6 
Se Bias cc wnc cess acacsancn aS. 1) 4 years Son Over '... ....-- 22s see | 17 
1 year to 1% years._------- cilia einersia 40 — 
136 Sea B PONE. 5 5.5. 0250565555 15 NENG Sate niin noc wcdinese 224 
eres 16 








1 Some of these 17 families have had their children in the centers for a longer period than the 48 months 


covered. 
ministration of the center. 


Analysis of the marital status of 
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Figures on the length of service are based on the time the Board of Public Welfare assumed ads 


families using child day-care centers on Oct. 2, 


1950 


Number 


20 


Illustrative case examples: H family consists of mother, father, 


and 4 children, 16, 9, 7, and 6. 


Youngest two are in a center. 


Father is a janitor-caretaker and earns $1,800 per annum. Mother 
works as a@ domestic and earns $18 weekly or $936 per annum. 
Parents are paying $5 weekly for the day 
care of two children, ages 6 and 7 (25 percent of cost). 


Total income is $2,736. 


L family consists of mother, father, and one child. 


Mother 


earns $1,248 per annum as a domestic, and father $1,872 as a short- 


order cook. 


They have their 4'4-year-old son in a center and are 


paying $6.50 per week (65 percent of cost). 


II. Potentially double income (both parents temporarily unemployed) 


Illustrative case example: P family consists of mother, father, 


and girl aged 2% years. 
emotionally disturbed, and alcoholic. 
unemployable by Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
serted and mother received public assistance. 
trict of Columbia and both seeking work. 


Father has serious limitation of eyesight, 


Classified as 100 poeeet 
Had de- 
Returned to Dis- 


Mother feels she must 


assume family support in totality (22% percent of cost). 


Separated _ _ _- 


Illustrative case exa 
dependent children, ages 12, 10, and 9. 
polio, crippled right limb. 
5-and-10-cent store. 
father ($2,080 per annum total income). 
Mother pays $4.50 fee weekly. 


in center. 


202 
oe Es ree aes 114 
Girl aged 10 is post- 
Mother earns $1,300 per annum in 


Receives $780 per annum support from 


Girl 10 and boy 9 
Twelve-year-old 


boy mature enough for boys club activities after school and has 
not been in center for past year (22% percent of cost). 


Mrs. B. has two boys, aged 6 and 3%4 years. 
Mother earns $2,970 per annum in Government, no 
Pays a fee of $9 weekly. 


center. 


help from father. 


Both in the 
Eldest child has 


been in center 234 vears and youngest since he was 2 years old. 


Prior history of malnutrition. 


cent of cost). 
Divorced 


Both doing very well (45 per- 


25 


Illustrative case examples: Mother divorced from father who 


has never returned from Army. 


Has 4 children, ages 11%, 10, 


8, 534 years old. Two youngest have been in center for almost 


3 years. 


Mother receives $2,931 per annum. 


One year ago the two eldest were released from an 
orphanage and placed in center. 
justment to society. 


Have needed a complete ad- 
Fee 


$9.50 per week (2334 percent of cost). 


Divorced mother earns $2,280 per annum. 


utes $480 per annum. Total, $2,760 per annum. 


daughter 634 years old. 


pays $6 weekly (60 percent of cost). 


Father contrib- 
Mother has 


She is cared for in a center. Mother 
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Analysis of the martial status of 224 families using child day-care centers 


on Oct. 2, 1950—Continued 


III. Sole-support families—Continued Number 


CEES ae oy RE aE eee et tc ONE pee Ate, Se on RULE ee ee 
lilustrative case examples: Household consists of widowed 
mother and two boys, 5 and 6. Both suffering a hereditary 
blood disease. Mother earns $2,810 per annum in Govern- 
ment. The boys are in a center for which mother pays a fee of 

SS weekly (40 percent of cost). 

Widowed mother has 2 boys, 634 and 5 vears of age. Earns 
$35 weekly as a laundry clerk. Has an old-age survivors in- 
surance payment of $120 per annum to a son aged 14 years by 
a previous marriage. Total income of $1,940 perannum. Fee 
$4.50 per week (22% percent of cost), 

Unmarried - - - - - -- RG es eee ey reas yo 22S Recall eee 

Illustrative case examples: Mother earns $2,930 per annum 
in the Government. Has daughter, aged 9, placed in a center. 
Father not in District of Columbia and has never contributed 
to child’s support. Mother pays $6 weekly for child’s care 
60 percent of cost 

Unmarried mother earns $1,300 per annum as a domestic. 
Father contributed $5 weekly ($260 per annum). Total in- 
come, $1,560 per annum. Mother has her 5-year-old son in a 
center for which she pays $2.50 weekly (22% percent of cost). 

Deserted _ __- allt Kies - ee ee ey ee 

Illustrative case example: 2 years ago father left mother and 
two children, then ages 5 and 1 year. Believed to have gone 
to California. Mother received aid to dependent children for 
about 1‘) vears. This spring as she felt the girl was old enough, 
both children were placed in a center. Mother obtained a 
position with a drug store. Earns $1,352 per annum. Pays 
$3.50 per week (17%: percent of cost). 

Married wah 





sole-sup} » the fact that the marriage is sustained. 
Followit brief case reviews of the 25 sole-support 
married 


er incapacitated at home-_-_-__-----.------------ 
1. Father recent leg amputee after 3 years 
osteomyelitis. No compensation. Mother earns 
$1.690 per annum as a laundry clerk. Two boys 
12 and 5vears. The 5-year-old boy is in a center. 
Fee $2.50 (22% percent of cost). 
2. Father plumber by trade injured on right 
hand early this summer in a home accident. No 
ympensation. Their 6-year-old girl is in a center. 
her earns $1,872 as a waitress. Pays a fee of 
‘kly (2214 percent of cost). 
er neuropsychotic diagnosis from Vet- 
iministration. Received small 10-percent 
litv pension. Recently broke hisarm. The 
» children, 6 and 5, are in the center. Mother 
earns $3,035 in Government and father’s pension 


$204 perannum. Pays $9 weekly fee (45 percent 








t. Father suffering severe nausea and emotional 
listurbances. Laid off from Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration this spring as unsatisfactory. Mother 
wen » work 6 weeks ago and earns $1,480 per 
annum in a 5-and-10-cent store. Four school- 
aged children in the family. The youngest child, 
a boy. aged 5 years. placed in a center. Pays a 


‘ 


fee of $2.50 weekly (22% percent of cost 





23 


bo 
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Analysis of the martial status of 224 families using child day-care centers 


on Oct. 2, 1950—Continued 


III. Sole-support families—Continued 
Married—Continued 
A. Father incapacitated at home—Continued 


5. Grandmother, sole support of granddaughter 
aged 8, with residual paralysis in leg from polio. 
She works as a chambermaid in a convent, and 
earns $900 per annum. An unmarried son con- 
tributes $15 per week to the household expenses. 
Grandfather is aged and ill, not employable. 
Pays a fee of $2.50 for child’s day care, which is 
strongly recommended on the basis of the child’s 
physical limitations and the home environment 
(22% percent of cost). 

6. Father alcoholic, stomach ulcers, progres- 
sively growing worse. ‘Ten-year-old boy in a 
center... Mother earns $1,778 in a Government 
cafeteria. No income from father who does not 
work. Mother’s health not good. Pays a fee of 
$2.50 weekly (22% percent of cost). 

7. Father nearly blind (progressive congenital 
condition). Severely disturbed and failed to con- 
tinue course of treatment at mental hygiene 
clinic. Had deserted and left District of Co- 
lumbia, so mother previously had to seek public 
assistance. Paying $2.50 weekly fee until mother 


finds work (22% percent of cost). 


B. Mother incapacitated at home_____._.._._.-------- 


1. Mother (age 22) hospitalized, threatened 
heart failure, lung complications, in third month of 
pregnancy. Has a chronic heart condition resi- 
dual of rheumatie fever. Referred by social 
worker at doctor’s recommendation. Must re- 
main in bed until birth of third child in March. 
Three- and four-year-old girls placed in center. 
Father earns $3,390 per annum. Pays $9 fee (45 
percent of cost). 

2. Mother hospitalized, surgery and complica- 
tions. Later bed patient at home. Three 
children in family, ages 8, 7, and 5. Placed in 
center. Father a messenger in Government 
sarning $2,732 per annum. Fee $7.50 weekly. 
Expected to withdraw from center shortly as 
mother progressing well (25 percent of cost). 

3. Mother in St. Elizabeths. Paternal grand- 
father has assumed support of girl, aged 11, for the 
past several years. Grandfather works in a 
theater and earns $1,560 per annum. Father of 
child deceased. Pays $2.50 fee per week (22% 
percent of cost). 


C. Father institutionalized 


1. Father in St. Elizabeths for past 3 vears. 
Child, aged 5, in center while mother works as a 
domestic, earning $1,560 per annum. Pays $2.50 
fee (22'4 percent of cost). 

2. Father in a Veterans’ Administration facility 
with TB. Veterans’ Administration pays $1,800 
per annum compensation. Mother has one 
child nearly 6 years in a center, while she works 
in a small store earning $1,300 per annum. She 
pays $6 weekly fee (60 percent of cost). 

3. Father in Veterans’ Administration facility 
with TB. Mother works as a saleslady earning 
$1,560 per annum. Two-year-old girl critically 
ill in hospital with TB, meningitis. Four-vear- 
old boy in a center. Mother pays $2.50 weekly 
fee (22% percent of cost). 








Number 


“J 
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on Oct. 2, 1950—Continued 


III. Sole-support families—Continued 
Married—Continued 


C. Father institutionalized—Continued 


Mother institutionalized 
Father unemployed 


Mother unemployed 


4. Father at Veterans’ Administration facility 
with mental illness. Mother has 3'%-yvear-old girl! 
in center and child 1% years old boarding with 
friends in Maryland at a cost of $40 per month. 
Earns $2,650 in the Government and receives $396 
from Veterans’ Administration. Father also sup- 
plies what money he can from $720 per annum 
Veterans’ Administration pension allowed him. 
Fee $7.50 (75 percent of cost). 

5. Father in St. Elizabeths for mental illness 
for 2% years. Mother works in a cafeteria and 
earns $1,664 per annum. She has her two little 
girls (5 and 4 years) in a center and pays $4.50 per 
week (22% percent of cost). 

6. Father mentally ill in St. Elizabeths. 
Mother earns $2,730 per annum in Government. 
Pays a fee of $6 weekly for the care of their 6- 
year-old girl in a center (60 percent of cost). 

7. Father recently placed in a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facility with TB. Mother has placed 
3-year-old boy in a center while she works in a 
department store, earning $1,560 per annum. 
Pays a $2.50 weekly fee (22% percent of cost). 


1. Father laid off after 8 years’ work at a dairy. 
Is now drawing unemployment compensation and 
looking for work. Mother has placed their 3-year- 
old soninacenter. She is paying a $2.50 fee until 
they find work (22% percent of cost). 

1. Same as above. 

2. Father unemployed and nearly blind. Moth- 
er has placed 2'4-year-old girl in center and is look- 
ing for work. Pays $2.50 weekly (22 percent of 
cost). 


Unemployment of father and other problems contrib- 
utory to and/or related _ _ _ __ 


1. Father chronic alcoholic. Twenty years 
older than wife. Has been in District of Colum- 
bia workhouse four times past year. Five chil- 
dren, ages 9, 8, 5, 3, 1 year. The four oldest chil- 
dren are in acenter. Baby of 1 year is being cared 
for by a friend, costing $10 weekly. Mother earns 
$2,650 per annum. Pays a fee of $8.50 per week 
(21% percent of cost). 

2. Father recently completed 3 years’ training 
under GI bill as a watchmaker. Is in his early 
forties. Drinks excessively. Has used up all his 
veterans’ 52-20 unemployment benefits during 
past vears since leaving service. 

3. Father aged 68 years and with a chronic 
heart condition has been temporarily unemployed. 
Expects to return to a used-car lot this month. 
Mother earns $1,800 per annum as a clerical 
worker in private industry. Five children in the 
family all of school age. The 5-year-old boy is in 
a center for which the mother pays a fee of $2.50 
per week (2214 percent of cost). 


Number 
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Analysis of the martial status of 224 families using child day-care centers 
on Oct. 2, 1950—Continued 


III. Sole-support families—Continued 
Married—Continued Number 

G. Unemployment of father and other problems—Con. 
4. Father in middle forties, lost license as a taxi 
driver early thissummer. Final hearing on appeal 
due this October. Mother has had to go to work 
as father has had only 3 years’ education and has 
had no success in finding work. Family service 
also has helped family. Mother has two boys, 
4 and 6, in a center, paying $3.50 weekly while 
she works in a 5-and-10-cent store (17% percent 

of cost). 


EFFECT OF CLOSING CENTERS 


Mr. Sura. As I mentioned before, Mr. Chairman, there has been 
no evidence of hardship resulting in any of our agencies or institutions. 
I checked last night with the Superintendent of the Industrial Home 
School as to whether there was a possibility, particularly among the 
junior group, of some of the children having been in these child day- 
care centers and now being in the Industrial Home School. He said 
he had no evidence of any. 

I checked last night with the assistant superintendent of the annex 
which handles dependent children through the ages of 12, and to her 
knowledge—and she says she makes it a practice to talk to every 
parent—there has been no child previously in the child day-care 
centers who is now in the annex. She is of the opinion they are the 
type of persons that probably would not know of the existence of 
such a thing, and therefore would not take advantage of it. 

Mr. Barres. How many of them are on relief, do you know? I 
believe you said something about that a while ago. 

Mr. SuHea. Just one on the rolls of the ADC, although there were 
four applications. However, three of them did not return, and 
presumably made some other arrangements. 


EXPENDITURES TO MAINTAIN CENTERS 


We have had to expend some funds to maintain the District child 
day-care centers. It was in an effort to protect the property because 
there was a considerable amount of property, such as chairs and 
tables and stoves, and so forth. The total amount of money which 
we expended, which included coal, telephone, and for the removal of 
trash, was $980.83. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Fowler, with the approval of the Com- 
missioners, that equipment was moved through the cooperation of 
the Department of Correction, and is now presently being stored in 
the basement of Home for Aged and Infirm. 

Mr. Barres. Was this money you speak of spent after December 31? 

Mr. Sua. Yes, sir; it was spent in January. 

Mr. Witpina. It must be understood that the expenditure of those 
funds was in the protection of District property and not in the main- 
tenance and operation of a day-care center, which would have been 
in contravention of the plain order of Congress in the language of the 
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appropriation that the activity must be liquidated by December 31, 
1950. This was in protection of the property in the buildings. 

Mr. Suna. It was an effort against vandalism, and that is all. Of 
the other five centers—one of them is in Parkside and is pretty much 
covered because it is a recreation center tied in with a housing project; 
and the other four are in school buildings, so they are under the pro- 
tection of the custodian force. So the only one place we had to take 
steps against vandalism was the D Street Center. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Bates. I wonder why, Mr. Shea—referring to the equipment— 
that was not stored in the Home of the Aged? Could you not have 
done that more cheaply than keeping it in the building where you 
had it, where the day center was conducted? 

Mr. Suna. We were led to believe that there was a potential of the 
centers being reactivated rather quickly. As a matter of fact, we had 
made tentative arrangements with both the School Department and 
the Department of Corrections to have the equipment transferred. 

But it seemed to us it would be a useless operation to get it out of 
the Home for the Aged and have to bring it right back again because 
of the possibility of the centers reopening. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE REACTIVATION OF CENTERS 


Mr. Fow.ter. We agree with that 100 percent, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause the pressure was terrific, and you know it was terrific. We 
had every reason to believe this pressure would result in the reacti- 
vation of these units almost overnight. 

Mr. Bares. I want everybody to understand that on this side of 
the table our shoulders are rather broad and we can stand that 
pressure. Just let it come on. But in view of the law liquidating 
this thing, I am just wondering what legal right you had to continue it? 

Mr. Fow.er. It was liquidated. Every provision of the law was 
complied with. The physical plant was there. Liquidation does not 
mean the immediate moving of that plant. But with the possibility 
that it may have been reactivated, we would have been derelict if 
we had torn up the equipment and moved it, and 2 weeks later it 
would have been reactivated. 

Then you would have said to us, ‘Why did you go ahead and tear 
all that stuff out and move it, when it will cost you thousands of dollars 
to but it back again?” We used good business judgment, in my 
opinion. If there had been a definite liquidation and we knew there 
was no further agitation, no possibility of it coming up, we would have 
taken a different view. 

Mr. Bares. Inasmuch as there is a law ordering liquidation, I do 
not see where we have any authority to do that. 

Mr. Sura. Actually the source of funds was not appropriated funds 
but rather the miscellaneous trust fund, which was the result of the 
fees paid by the parents. Actually there was not anything out of 
the miscellaneous fund except what they actually had paid into it by 
way of fees. 

Mr. Fow.er. But your point now is it goes further than what we 
were talking about. The point is we have no authority now to 
reactivate this because you ordered it liquidated? 
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Mr. Bares. That is the point I am raising; yes. 

Mr. Fowuer. Read the act, Mr. Wilding. 

Mr. Witpina. The act (Public Law 588, 81st Cong., approved June 
30, 1950) provides that the centers shall be operated and appropria- 
priations are authorized for the operation of the centers for 3 years, the 
fiscal year 1951, 1952, and 1953, following which act, which w as passed 
on last June 30, the Congress passed a fur ther act making an appropria- 
tion for the operation of the day-care centers for fiscal year 1951 with, 
however, the provision that the money was for the liquidation of that 
operation by December 31, 1950. 

It is therefore possible now for Congress, in the light of changed 
conditions, to now change its order to the executive department, the 
District government, and say that instead of liquidating it, ““We told 
you to liquidate these by December 31. We now tell you to continue 
to operate them and here is the money to do it with for fiscal year 1951, 
beginning, say, April 1, 1951.” 

There is no date, it does not matter what date you might say. But 
Congress always has the authority. The matter is in the hands of 
Congress, and Congress always has the authority to change its direction 
to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Bares. A notice just handed me taken from the Washington 
Post quotes Corporation Counsel Mr. West as saying it seemed to 
him that Congress had clearly indicated its intent to end the program 
by language used last September and appropriated $50,000 to liqui- 
date it. He said he thought this action repealed at least the implica- 
tion earlier to authorize the extension of the day-care program for 3 
years. He takes the position in this article that it would be necessary 
for the Commissioners to ask for a new enabling act. 

Mr. Wiping. That seems fantastic. 

Mr. Bares. If this is not authorized by law—and evidently your 
Corporation ‘Coauasl does not think so—it is subject to a point of 
order on the floor. 

Mr. Witpina. But you have the order in the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act of September 27, 1950, that this activity should be 
liquidated. It did not say it should be liquidated, but the money 
which was appropriated was for the liquidation of this activity by 
December 31. Therefore the appropriation of a further sum in this 
same fiscal year 1951, with the provision that it is for the continuation 
of this activity which has been authorized back on last June 30, would 
certainly not be subject to any point of order. 

Mr. Bares. That is open to debate. I think you are wrong about 
that. But did you ask for and did you get an opinion from the 
Corporation Counsel? 

Mr. Wixptna. As to the legality of the Commissioners’ forwarding 
a budget estimate to the Congre ss through the President? No, sir; 1 
did not. I think we have an authority to send an estimate to Congress 
on any subject which is authorized by law. 

Mr. Barres. You do not mean to imply that you have a right to 
come up here and ask for money that is not authorized by law. You 
do not mean to imply that? 

Mr. Witp1na. No, of course not. We do not ask always for money 
that is authorized only by law. If we did, we would just never get a 
lot of things done that we have to ask, and the authority is contained 
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in the fact that the appropriation is made. You have here, as I 
have just said, an activity which is authorized as of last June 30. 

Mr. Bares. Do you mean to ask us to appropriate money and 
name the authority at the same time in this day-care center? 

Mr. Wiping. No, sir. Now let me say this once more. The 
authority was contained in the act, Public Law 588, last June 30, that 
the day-care centers were authorized to be operated for three fiscal 
years, beginning July 1, 1950, 1951, and 1952; and for each of those 
fiscal years there was thereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of not to exceed $100,000 for the purposes of carrying that act out. 

Following that time, and on September 27, 1950, there was appro- 
priated in the Supplemental Appropriation Act of that date, $50,000 
for the purpose of liquidating the day-care centers by December 31, 
1950. That is an appropriation made for a certain purpose which is 
still within the structure, the framework, of the whole authority 
establishing these day-care centers for 3 vears. 

Congress has acted for a period of 6 months. That period has now 
passed. The day-care centers have in accordance with and in pur- 
suance of that direction been closed up as of December 31. 

Congress is now receiving through the President from the Com- 
missioners an estimate of $50,000, which was a good estimate at that 
time of December 22, for operating these centers from January 1 
through June 30, 1951, based on the fact that the President at that 
time had, since September 27, 1950, when the appropriation was made 
for liquidating, proclaimed a state of national emergeney. And in 
that condition, the Commissioners felt that now the operation of these 
day-care centers should now be continued. 

Mr. Bares. You are taking direct issue with your Corporation 
Counse! if he is quoted correctly. 

Mr. Witpina. I am just stating facts, not opinions. 

Mr. Bares. I am not going to say whether you or Mr. West is the 
better attorney, but if he is quoted correctly he said that we at least 
by implication repealed the act that vou referred to, the 3-vear act. 

Mr. Witpine. Mr. Chairman, may I say, and speaking personally, 
I was raised in the Auditor’s Office, and with all due respect to the 
Corporation Counsel’s Office, we have always been at odds with the 
Corporation Counsel. 

We take the language which Congress includes in an appropriation 
act and we read it literally. We always presume that what Congress 
says In an appropriation act or any other act is meant word for word, 
in the common ordinary acceptation of that word. 

Mr. Bates. I believe the Commissioner present is an attorney. 
You must imply that they read between the lines. 

Mr. Wixtpinc. He is a member of the Board of Commissioners, 
which is interested in every phase of activity of the District govern- 
ment, all departments; and the quotation of the Corporation Counsel’s 
Office as stated in the Washington Post does not influence me. 

Mr. Bares. I think this committee has got its mind pretty definitely 
made up, and there is not much use of —— 

Mr. Witpinc. The Commissioners have submitted this estimate to 
the Congress, and we want it distinctly understood that the Commis- 
sioners are in favor of this item and they were at the time they sub- 
mitted it. 
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Mr. Bares. He was not a member of the District Commissioners 
at that time, so present company is excepted. I want to ask you this 
‘question. Do you think that we on this side of the table, responsible 
for the sane and sensible expenditure of public funds, should dig down 
into the District Treasurer’s coffers and take out public funds to 
pay—we will say, just for illustration, your wife, when she is working 
side by side with my daughter for the same money, doing the same 
work, and they pay $30, $40, or $50 a month more to your wife in- 
directly than they pay to my daughter for doing identically the same 
work. Is that fair to the taxpayer? 

Mr. Fowier. Mr. Chairman, that is the policy that has been 
determined by the Commissioners. Of course we cannot express an 
opinion different from the Commissioners. But let me say we have 
done everything in the past to have the District relieved of this. 

I have a report before me now that I wrote to the Commissioners 
on February 17, 195°, suggesting that Rabbi Gerstenfeld be the head 
of the committee for the churches to take over this operation. You 
may remember all the publicity at the time the Federation of Churches 
indicated their interest. 

We thought the churches would take over and relieve the District 
of this operation, but the churches fell down. They did not take it 
over. We have done everything possible, but we were not successful. 

Mr. Bares. [ am acquainted with the rabbi vou mention. He is a 
fine personality and a very fine, high-class gentleman. 


HARDSHIPS DUE TO CLOSING OF CENTERS 


Mr. SrockMan. Mr. Shea, to the best of your knowledge what, if 
any, hardships have occurred jin the families who have had children 
in the day-care centers? 

Mr. Suea. To the best of my knowledge, the impact came imme- 
diately after the physical closing of the centers, namely, on January 
2,1951. I more or less kept my finger on the pulse to see what would 
happen if there would be any great rise. I get an occasional letter. 

The most recent one was from a counselor at the Parkside Center 
who apparently had been appealed to by a mother. They sent a 
suggestion about her doing it on a voluntary basis. But that is no 
evidence to us that there is any great hardship that has been incurred 
upon anybody. Certainly we have not felt it in any of our District 
agencies or institutions, and we have carefully checked that because 
we anticipated there would be some impact. 

We anticipated, as a matter of fact, we would have approximately 
25 cases a month added to our ADC rolls. The matter of the statistic 
this morning, one case has been added. That is absolutely a statistical 
fact. as of this morning. 

Mr. SrockmMan. That would be quite indicative, then, that things 
had smoothed out and the matter was being taken care of by people 
on their own initative? 

Mr. Sura. Every evidence points to the fact that that is the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Srockman. What about the private organized charity groups 
or commercial enterprises organized to take care of any need that 
might come up if any great need should conceivably arise? Have you 
given thought to that? 
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Mr. Supa. It is my thought, sir, that actually the private groups 
can do it if they would just sit down and try to look at the need and 
try to meet the need rather than trying to go into the situation to 
just make money. 

I really and sincerely believe that because you see continuous 
overlapping throughout many of the private day nurseries, if you look 
at any recording of where they are located and the type of service they 
give and the hours they are open and the hours they close. 

I should say I am relatively sure the figure is closer to 87 day 
nurseries in the District. I think I recall that from some contact 
with a member of the Health Department, that there are 87 in the 
metropolitan area. Certainly it seems to me if they would just sit 
down and look at the total picture and then establish their programs 
to meet the need for that purpose only, they could actually meet 
this situation very adequately. 

Mr. SrockMaNn. In a satisfactory manner? 

Mr. Suwa. Yes, sir; because they have to meet health standards and 
they have to employ high-type people to carry on their program; 
and it seems to me the program would be very comparable to anything 
that we could set up because we have maintained very high standards 
in the child day-care centers purposely because we thought it was a 
worth-while thing to do it right, or not to do.it at all. 

I think that that same situation applies in these private day-care 
nurseries, and they have attempted to do the very same thing and 
therefore can meet the needs just as adequately as we can. 

Mr. Srockman. Has any thought been given to handling any 
possible part of this program in connection with these so-called health 
school clinics of the Health Department? 

Mr. SHea. We did make an analysis—I believe I have it here some 
place, sir—in which we looked at the health clinics in the District; 
and they were geographically located in the areas where they could 
very well be expanded to meet that need. 

Mr. Srockman. There is the distinct possibility that they could be 
used, in your opinion? 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir; because it is a kind of health program in a way. 
A number of the children are undernourished and they do have some 
health problems. It well could be a preventive program in the light 
of the health thinking. 

As I say, they are geographically located to the point where they 
possibly could absorb the problem without too much difficulty, with 
relatively minor expansion. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CONTINUING DAY-CARE CENTERS 


Mr. Furcoto. In connection with this talk about authorization, do 
I understand correctly that your attitude is that there was an authori- 
zation to begin with, and that there was a liquidation order to liquidate 
the day nurseries and you did not have anything to do as far as liqui- 
dating the original authorization? That as far as you are concerned 
that still is an authorization? 
Mr. Fow.ier. That is our thesis here. 
It would take legal action to determine it. 
opinion on that. 


We may be wrong in that. 
I think there is no written 
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Mr. Furcoro. I might say this—this is not binding in any way— 
but I can recall back some time ago when many of these mothers were 
in to see me 

Mr. Bares. That has not been too long ago, was it? 

Mr. Furco.io. No; it has been very recently, as a matter of fact. 
I discussed with them the fact that we more or less came into the pic- 
ture after there had been this authorization and suggested they see 
some of the members of the committee, and they had been to see them, 
and as to the question of who they talked to or not, I do not know. 
But they were advised by at least some members of the committee 
that as far as they were concerned, everything had been authorized 
and then it was up to the Appropriations Committee. But asa matter 
of our own self-protection, if there is any question at all, is there any 
great objection to getting any new authorization first, or is it a matter 
of time? 

Mr. Fow er. It is a matter of time. Of course that is vital to 
these women who have seen you and will see you again before this is 
over. I read as follows: 





Public welfare, Day Care Centers: For all expenses necessary to liquidate the 
system of nurseries and nursery schools for the day care of school-age and under- 
school-age children in the District of Columbia by December 31, 1950, including 
personal services, $50,000. 

The question is: Does that Supplemental Appropriation Act repeal 
the basic law? 

Mr. Furco.o. Your opinion is it did not? 

Mr. Fow.er. We feel it did not. We did not go to the Attorney 
General or the general counsel’s office or anybody else. We thought 
this same committee would rule that the basic law was not repealed. 


EFFECT OF DISCONTINUING CENTERS 


Mr. Furco.o. For whatever it may be worth, I think my own 
opinion is somewhat similar. Now, with reference to vour testimony, 
as I mentioned, I have talked to a great many of these mothers and I 
‘an recall at least 7 of them on one occasion, I think 9 or 10 on another, 
who made these points; and I would like to get your opinion on them. 

They pointed out first of all with reference to these private institu- 
tions that as far as some of them are concerned, the charge was too 
much—perhaps not too much if you took a mother with one child. 
But some of them have two or three children, and their situation was 
costing them $30 a week, which obviously was too much for them. 

Have you bumped into that? 

Mr. Suea. Actually [have not. But I know that is the real problem 
with some of the mothers. 

Mr. Furco.to. Would you be willing to say there was at least a 
fair-sized group of mothers in that situation? 

Mr. Sura. Unquestionably there are. 

Mr. Furcoio. The next thing is this: I talked to some of these 
people who, to me at least, just meeting them for a very few minutes, 
seemed to be a fairly fine group of people. They made this point. 
They said, “Now, here we are. We are working for $40, $50, or $60 
a week” whatever it may be. They felt, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that there was a certain stigma connected with going on welfare or 
going on public aid, and I can readily understand that. 
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Their point was that in order to get any assistance at all, what they 
had to do in effect was give up their job, where they might be making 
$40 or $50 or $60 a week—trying to contribute something and trying 
to earn a living, as most of us claim they should in this country—but 
that in order to get the assistance they needed because they did not 
have a husband at home or somebody home to take care of the 
youngsters and they had to go out and work, unless some assistance 
ike this was given they would then in effect be forced to go on relief 
and become charity cases—if I might use that term loosely, in spite 
of the fact that they were willing to work, were capable of working, 
and in effect were being prevented from working unless they get this 
sort of a set-up. 

Have you bumped into anything like that? 

Mr. Sura. Yes, we have, of course. As you say the caliber of 
people, of course, that have come in to see us is a very high type 
person and unquestionably some of the higher groups by way of 
income and by way of status in terms of the type of person ‘who 
comes in to us; and of course there is a certain stigma. There is no 
question about a certain stigma. 

But actually our feeling has been that it is a select few who are 
getting this privilege, and many other children are forced by circum- 
stances to be placed on ADC rolls are not getting adequate grants; 
and it is the feeling of the Board that if everybody would look at it 
in the same light, it would be less of a stigma to be on the ADC rolls. 

I think a good theory is to keep the mother and the child together, 
and this actually is not keeping the mother and child together for 
12 hours a day. 

Mr. Furco.io. That is right. Let me ask you this: Unless these 
people on ADC rolls are a great deal different from people in my city, 
you are going to find a fairly large percentage of those who are com- 
pletely satisfied not to work as long as they can get some help from 
somebody and have their problems taken care of. 

On the other hand, judging by just a spot check as represented by 
approximately, I think, 17 mothers who have been to see me, it would 
seem to me that does not apply to the group that I saw; that that 
group by and large, an extremely high percentage, are people who want 
to go out and work and will only appeal for something like this as a 
last resort. 

Would you say that that is a fair statement? 

Mr. Suna. I still say some of the people who come to see you are 
the exception to the case. 

Mr. Furcoto. How many do you have roughly who are looking 
for this day care? 

Mr. Suea. The parents of all the children represented. The aver- 
age enr ollment at the end of the vear was 283, so that would be 283 
parents. 

Mr. Furcoto. That is right. I have seen 17—that is my recol- 
lection—personally of the 283, which is a fairly high percentage. I 
certainly do not expect, and hope not, that I am going to see all 283. 
But you probably have seen a great many more than I have. 

Mr. Sura. No, sir. I have seen the same people you have seen. 
On their way up here they stopped in to see me. 

Mr. Furcoio. They raise this point. They said, ves, there were 
many private institutions. I am referring now not to the people who 
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said they had more children than they could afford to pay for, but 
even taking people who only had one child, where $10 or $12 a week 
might be within their means. 

But at least one or two raised this point when I mentioned, after 
looking into it, that apparently there were many of these private 
institutions which had openings. One woman said that that was 
true, there might be. On the other hand, the institution was approxi- 
mately 5 or 6 miles away from her home. 

As a practical matter, what she would have had to do was to give 
up her job in order to be able to transport her child back and forth, 
or else not do that. I assume there are at least some cases like that. 
Have you bumped into that situation? 

Mr. Suea. As a matter of fact, sir, I am sure that some of the 
people who are using public centers actually travel a distance of 3 or 
4 miles, because certainly they were not strategically located for 
everybody’s convenience. So practically everybody was inconven- 
ienced getting to any particular center. 

For example, the Parkside Center is a very difficult place to get to 
unless you live in a housing project; and even if you live in the housing 
project it still may be very far away from it. So the question of dist- 
ance and the physical inconveniences is just a part of the operation, 
whether we operate or whether some private group operates. 

I still feel that if an analysis were made of the private facilities, cer- 
tainly with the number of day centers you would be bound to find a 
number reasonably close, just on the basis of distance alone. 

Mr. Furcoio. No one made this point, but I would like to get your 
opinion just very roughly. We have a situation apparently where 
there are some women who are supporting themselves, making $40, $50, 
or $60 a week; and they are able to continue working and supporting 
themselves, from their story, provided these day-care centers are set 
up. 

On the other hand, in‘order for them to have their children taken 
care of if the day-care centers are not set up, as a practical matter they 
have to give up their jobs in order to go on ADC or whatever it may be. 

In the long run if that is done, does it not cost someone, whether it 
is you folks or the citizens at large, more money to be in effect support- 
ing both the mother and the child than it would cost to support merely 
the child alone when the mother is working and making $40, $50, or 
$60 a week? 

In other words, do you really save any money if you do not establish 
these day-care centers, or in the long run do you find you are in effect 
getting more people on the relief rolls? 

Mr. Sura. My thinking actually is that every day that goes by is 
an argument in favor of not having the child day-care centers. 

Mr. Furcoxo. I would agree with you except for this. It has been 
made very clear not only to me but by some of your witnesses here 
that there has been every expectation in the minds of not only these 
people who are clutching at last straws, I suppose, hoping that these 
things are going to open, but also in the testimony and in the minds of 
some of the witnesses here this morning that there was every expecta- 
tion that this would be done. 

So I think that while your argument has force, at the same time it 
loses at least a little bit of its force if we turn this down and then it 
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goes along for a couple of months without anything happening, and I 
would be the very first to say, ‘Well, that is that.” 

Mr. Sara. All you can go on is what has happened, and actually 
nothing has happened. 

Mr. Furco.o. So, in answer to Mr. Stockman’s question, there has 
been no hardship according to you. Just this last question. From 
the experience during the last war, now that you look back on it, 
would you be of the opinion if we had the same sort of situation now 
that we had during the last war, that there is need for such facilities? 
In other words, does the experience show that it was a worth-while 
program during the last war? 

Mr. Suea. Of course [ was not in it during the last war, so I do not 
know. But looking at the type of work which these people do from 
this analysis which we have made, it seems rather farfetched to me to 
think that they are contributing to the war effort. Maybe they are. 

Mr. Furcoto. I do not know whether they are or not. I did not 
mean that. I did not mean that because I do not have the faintest 
idea of what they do. But I meant during the last war you had such 
a program, and I assume that it worked out satisfactorily and it was 
felt that there was a need for such a program under those conditions. 

Mr. Fowzer. We did not have it. The Federal Government 
handled it. We had nothing to do with it, 

Mr. Furco.o. Regardless of who may have run it, I mean there 
were day-care centers and there were children there and there was 
such a program. 

Mr. Fowuer. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoto. What I am interested in is whether or not you now 
feel, looking back, ves; there was a need for that? Or you now feel, 
looking back, that was simply a waste of time and money and it was 
not necessary? 

Mr. Fow rr. I have no analysis of what the women did in the 
war effort during the last war from that group. 

Mr. Furcoxto. I do not mean as far as the war effort is concerned. 
I am more interested in the nurseries themselves. 

Mr. Bares. I would not want anybody to get the idea that I am 
trying to indicate any feeling of criticism of these people. As a 
matter of fact, I do not want to say anything derogatory about it. 

I think one of the mothers who came to see in fact was a distant 
relative of mine. Certainly she is all right. 

I just feel rather strongly that our first obligation is to the taxpayers 
of the District, and that we should protect their funds as much as we 
possibly can and spend their money as sensibly as we know how. 


ATTITUDE OF COMMISSIONERS TOWARD CENTERS 


Mr. Commissioner, it is perhaps a little unfair to you just getting 
in here, but I want to direct this particular question to you. I 
want to read a statement that was made before the Senate. 

Mr. Young testified some time ago before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee that you were not in favor of this program—meaning the 
Commissioners, and I believe that at that time he spoke for the Board 
of Commissioners. 

We have here a newspaper article which appeared in the Washington 
Post just prior to December 22, 1950, which is written as a result of 
the hearing of the people interested in obtaining an estimate from 
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your Board of the continuation of this work. In it the Commis- 
sioners decided not to take any further action on any request for 
additional funds. 

As a matter of fact, one of the Commissioners who is no longer with 
us was quoted as saying that the job performed by these centers was 
not the responsibility of the District. The Corporation Counsel was 
even quoted as saying that a new enabling act was necessary before 
another approprition could be requested. 

I am wondering if you could tell us what caused this rather abrupt 
about-face of the Commissioners between the time of this conference 
and the time the estimate was submitted? 

Mr. Dononve. I would say, Mr. Chairman, from what I have been 
advised that the only reason for the change in the position of the 
Board of Commissioners was predicated upon two things: No. 1, the 
consideration of the facts out of which arose the declaration by the 
President of the United States of the existence of a national emer- 
gency; and No. 2, a determination by the Board of Commissioners 
that, as a matter of fact, and because of that declaration by the 
President, there was found to be a need for continuing the services 
of this agency, predicated, I would assume, upon the evidence found 
by the Commissioners for continuation of the same agency during the 
period of the last emergency, which as you know resulted in a war. 

It would seem there would be no justification at all for expenditure 
of public funds otherwise. 

Mr. Bares. In view of the fact Mr. Shea just said that he doubts 
whether these people are contributing too much at least to national 
defense, do you think it would still be the position of the Commis- 
sioners that this should be done? 

Mr. Dononvrt. That is a very difficult question to answer, Mr. 
Chairman, because the mere fact that a woman may be working as 
a domestic may perhaps relieve the owner of that house to do work 
which is vital to the war effort. 

I would assume that when the Commissioners state there appears 
to be need for a continuation of this service 

Mr. Bares. I realize this is a little unfair to you because you have 
not had time to acquaint yourself with it. 

Mr. Dononvue. It is very interesting to hear the dispute. Of course 
those of us who never were required to use the facilities of this kind of 
a service are perhaps the first to be sensitive to make certain that those 
who need it will not be denied. And yet while naturally we are all 
interested in the welfare of a child and are interested in the child 
receiving the care that we were able to receive at home, I can fully 
see substantial reason why in normal times this kind of service ought 
to be financed by private charity and not by the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Bares. 1 am satisfied you have not had an opportunity to, but 
I am wondering if anybody has given any thought to forming a 
cooperative among these people who are needing this service? It 
seems to me that those mothers—I am just thinking out loud now 
could get together and form a cooperative, and the group of them pay 
one mother a certain amount to look after them. 

Mr. Donouvr. Probably, Mr. Chairman, they have only one com- 
munity interest, and that is the need of this kind of a service. Other- 
wise I assume they are a heterogeneous crowd without too much in 
common. It might be difficult to get them together. 
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While I was impressed by the number of private agencies, I would 
assume that they are generally for profit and for that reason beyond the 
financial possibilities of the people who would be aided by this kind 
of program. But it would seem to me that basically if there is the 
emergency, as I am certain there is at the present time, and if the 
Commissioners have found as a matter of fact, because of the existence 
of that emergency, there is a need for this kind of service, we ought 
not to disregard it without some evidence. 


OPINION OF CORPORATION COUNSEL ON AUTHORITY FOR CENTERS 


Mr. Bares. Will you ask Mr. West to file a written opinion for 
the record on the legality of this? 
Mr. Donouve. I| think that should be done. 
Mr. Bares. I would like to have that for the record. 
Mr. Donoxve. | would for my own purposes, too, sir. I shall 
ask him to do it when I return. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 
Marcu 16, 1951. 
To: The Commissioners. 
In re: Request for opinion as to whether the provisions of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1951, repealed the statute authorizing and directing the 
Board of Public Welfare to establish, maintain, and operate a number of 
nurseries and nursery schools for the day care of children until June 30, 1953. 


On July 16, 1946, Congress passed an act directing the Board of Public Wel- 
fare to establish, and to maintain and operate until June 30, 1947, certain nurs- 
eries and nursery schools for the day care of children of school and under scbool 
age. This act was amended from time to time so as to extend the period of time 
during which the schools were to be maintained and operated. The last amend- 
ment (act approved June 30, 1950), directed that the schools be maintained and 
operated until June 30, 1953. However, the “Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1951,” approved September 27, 1950 (Public Law 8438, 81st Cong.) contained the 
following provision: 


“PUBLIC WELFARE, DAY-CARE CENTERS 


“For all expenses necessary to liquidate the system of nurseries and nursery 
schools for the day care of school-age and under-school-age children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by December 31, 1950, including personal services, $50,000.” 

The question presented to me for consideration is the effect, if any, the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1951, had upon the act authorizing and directing the 
Board of Public Welfare to continue the day-care schools until June 30, 1953. 

It is well settled that the provisions of an appropriation act may repeal or 
modify general legislation to the extent that the one is inconsistent with the other. 

In the case of United States v. Dickerson (310 U. 8. 554), this question was 
considered and decided. Section 9 of an act of 1922 provided that an enlistment 
allowance shall be paid “to every honorably discharged enlisted man * * * 
who reenlists within a period of 3 months from the date of his discharge.”’ An 
appropriation act passed in 1938 contained in section 402 a proviso that ‘‘no part 
of any appropriation contained in this or any other act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, shall be available for the payment” of any enlistment allowance 
for “reenlistments made during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, notwithstand- 
ing the applicable provisions of sections 9 and 10” of the act of 1922. 

An honorably discharged enlisted man who had reenlisted within a period of 
3 months from the date of his discharge brought suit in the Court of Claims to 
recover the enlistment.allowance granted by the act of 1922. The Court of Claims 
entered judgment for the plaintiff on the ground that section 402 of the 1939 
Appropriation Act, while it restricted the funds available for payment of the 
allowance, did not suspend or repeal section 9 of the act of 1922. In reversing 
the Court of Claims the Supreme Court of the United States said: 

“There can be no doubt that Congress could suspend or repeal the authori- 
zation contained in section 9; and it could accomplish its purpose by an amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill, or otherwise.” 
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The Court further said: “We are of opinion that Congress intended in section 
402 to suspend the enlistment allowance authorized by section 9 during the fiscal 
year ending on the 30th of June 1939.” 

A similar question was also presented to the United States Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia Circuit, in the case of Tayloe v. Kjaer (84 U.S. App. D.C. 
183). A section of the District of Columbia Code required that notice of tax 
sales of real estate be advertised for once a week for 2 weeks in one morning and 
one evening newspaper in the District of Columbia. Thereafter for a number of 
vears Congress annexed to each appropriation for money for advertising such 
tax sales the following proviso: 

“Provided, That this appropriation shall not be available for the payment of 
advertising the delinquent tax list for more than once a week for two weeks in the 
regular issue of one morning or one evening newspaper published in the District 
of Columbia, notwithstanding the provisions of existing law.” 

The District of Columbia, in compliance with the mandate of Congress con- 
tained in the appropriation acts, advertised delinquent tax lists in only one 
newspaper instead of two, as required by the code. A property owner whose 
property had been sold for taxes contested the validity of the sale on the ground 
that the provisions of the code had not been complied with. The lower court 
held the sale valid, and, on appeal, its decision was affirmed by the United States 
Court of Appeals, Distriet of Columbia Gircuit, the court’ saying: 

This proviso is in form a limitation. That is to say that it is a restriction as 
to the use to which the funds appropriated shall be put and does not purport on 
its face to be a permanent change in existing law. Congress, of course, has un- 
doubted power to permanently change existing law even in an appropriation act, 
and the fact that it is universally recognized as exceedingly bad legislative prac- 
tice and is forbidden by the rules of both Houses of Congress does not subject it 
to judicial scrutiny. Instances of most important permanent legislation being 
contained in appropriation acts have been so often upheld by the courts as not 
to require examination and citation here. 

But this is not that situation. Here no attempt is made to permanently 
change existing law. It is a limitation on the funds appropriated in a particular 
act and therefore it is limited in terms in its efficacy to the particular fiscal year 
for which the money in the acts is appropriated. But for the period of that fiscal 
vear, the proviso in legal effect acts through its specific provisions as a pro tanto 
change of law. The proviso quoted supra was enacted in 1935 and reenacted for 
the next successive 10 years. In this view, therefore, the trial court ruled correctly 
and appellant cannot prevail.” 

In the case of Eisenberg v. Corning, decided by the United States Court of 
Appeals, District of Columbia Circuit (179 F. 2d, 275), the question was again 
presented as to the effect upon earlier legislation of a limitation in an appropriation 
act. <A section of the Distriet of Columbia Code provided that taxes paid to the 
District of Columbia by nonresident. pupils, in the District of Columbia schools, 
or the parents of nonresident pupils, shall be accepted as a credit or part credit, 
as the case may be, on the charges for the tutelage of such pupils. However, an 
appropriation act for the District of Columbia passed later contained the following 
provision: 

“No part of the appropriations herein made for the public schools of the District 
of Columbia shall be used for the free instruction of pupils who dwell outside of 
the District of Columbia.” 

The question presented to the court was whether this provision in the appro- 
priation act repealed the section of the code allowing taxes paid to be credited 
on tuition. The court, in giving full effect to the provision in the appropriation 
act said: 

“*k * * They say that no words appear in the appropriation act which 
indicate a repeal. It is settled, however, that if two statutes be in conflict the 
later will be given effect and that Congress may in an appropriation act place 
limitations upon otherwise permanent law. So the next question is whether the 
two statutes are in conflict or are, in fact, reconcilable. * * * 

* * a * * * * 

‘We agree with the contentions of the District. The ‘free instruction’ pro- 
hibited by the appropriation act is the ‘taught free of charge’ in the prior legisla- 
tion, and the prohibition applies to pupils whose parents pay taxes. The statutes 
are thus in conflict, the earlier permitting and the later prohibiting. The later 
statute supersedes the earlier.” 

In the case before us we find that the act of July 16, 1946, as amended by the 
act of June 30, 1950, not only authorized but directed the Board of Public Welfare 
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to operate and maintain nurseries and nursery schools for the day care of children 
until June 30, 1953. The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, passed and 
approved at a later date (September 27, 1950) directed that the schools be liqui- 
dated by December 31, 1950. The two statutes are, therefore, in conflict, and, 
in my opinion, the later statute directing the liquidation of the schools repealed 
the earlier statute directing that they be maintained and operated until June 30, 
1953. 
VERNON E. WEst, 
Corporation Counsel, District of Columbia. 

Mr. Sura. May I add we did have one communication from one 
of the staff members who mentioned just what you mentioned, namely, 
a cooperative effort. But I had only that one letter, and it seemed 
to me they were willing to do such a thing on the presumption that 
there would be a reactivation of the centers. 

I admit they are gambling on that reopening. I would think if 
there was any assurance of the centers not being reactivated, there 
could be cooperative set-up of some kind. 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF Rent ContTROL 


Mr. Fowuer. Mr. Cogswell will speak for the Office of the Admin- 
istrator of Rent Control. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Cogswell, do you have a prepared statement that 
you want to make? 

Mr. Coaswet.. I have a few notes here, Mr. Chairman. I will 
make this as brief as I can. 

As of February 1, 1951, funds which have been appropriated to 
operate this office, that is, the Office of the Administrator of Rent 
Control, from July 1, 1950, to January 31, 1951, were exhausted except 
for approximately $3,000 in personal services; approximately $33,700 
in terminal leave; and $1,100 in other obligations. 

When Congress extended the Rent Act from January 31, 1951, to 
March 31, 1951, they did not appropriate any money to operate the 
office. On Monday, March 12—that is just a few days ago—the 
House of Representatives approved House Joint Resolution 173, a 
bill to extend the Rent Act to June 30, 1951. Funds should also be 
appropriated to operate during this period. 

Mr. Fow.er. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, may I present 
for the record a letter dated March 13, 1951, to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, including the item of $: 34 390. 

(The information requested 1 is as follows:) 


Marcu 13, 1951. 
Hon. Freperick J. LawTon, 


Director, Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Lawton: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia direct me 
to transmit herewith a further supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1951 for the office of Administrator of Rent Control, as follows: 

“For an additional amount for ‘Office of Administrator of Rent Control,’ 
$34,350: Provided, That this paragraph shall be effective only upon the enact- 
ment of House Joint Resolution 173.” 

House Joint Resolution 173, providing for the further extension of the District 
of Columbia Emergency Rent Act from April 1 through June 30. 1951, passed the 
House of Representatives on March 12, 1951. This estimate of $34,350 is re- 
quired to provide for the necessary operating expenses of the office of Adminis- 
trator of Rent Control for the 3 months beginning April 1, 1951, and ending June 
30, 1951. 

Inasmuch as the estimated revenues of the District of Columbia are sufficient 
to provide for the expenditures herein proposed, the Commissioners respectfully 
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request your early and favorable consideration of this estimate of appropriation 
and its prompt transmission to Congress for inclusion in a deficiency bill. 
Very truly yours, ; 
Watrer L. Fow er, 
Budget Officer for the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Gocswe tu. I am advised, Mr. Chairman, that the bill which 
passed the House, or a bill which the Senate introduced, is being con- 
sidered by the Senate District Committee this morning. 


AVAILABLE FUNDS 


The personnel of this office received its last pay checks on Tuesday, 
February 13, 1951. They were due another payment yesterday. 
Now, we have this situation, Mr. Chairman, to be perfectly frank 
about it, where we just cannot operate an office very long in this day 
and time when the clerks are not being paid. We have had no pay 
in the office—in fact, we have no funds to operate the office at all. 
The last payment was on February 13. That covered a lag of about 
2 weeks, from January 31, 1951. 

The amount which we need to operate to March 31, is $21,250. 
That has been made up as follows: Personal services, $19,800; com- 
munications services, $500; printing and reproduction, $250; other 
contractual services, $200; and supplies, $500. 

Now, due to the fact that for several years we have just been running 
on 3-months’ extensions, 6-months’ extensions, and the like, we have 
not requested any funds for equipment. But the situation now with 
regard to file cabinets is very urgent. All the cabinets on hand are 
filled to capacity, and cases which must be filed and acted on continue 
to pour in. 

It is not possible for us to bundle up these cases and put them away 
because they are constantly being referred to. So the item of $500 
in my opinion is the very lowest that we could use. As a matter of 
fact, we have files that we are putting in old wooden cupboards around 
there, and as you may know, that building was condemned many 
years ago; and I think if a fire started there it would burn down before 
the nearest engine company, a few blocks away, could get around to it. 
But if they were in cases, we might be able to get something out of the 
place. 

Now, if I might state, we would need from April 1 to June 30, 1951— 
that is presuming the act will be extended for 90 days, which I think 
it will—the sum of $34,350. I believe that will cover the over-all 
picture. 

Mr. Bares. What lapses have you had this year, Mr. Cogswell? 

Mr. Cogswe.u. You mean in pay? 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir; the lapses in pay this year. 

Mr. Coaswe.t. I do not believe this year we have had any. The 
last time we ran into this was in 1949, when the clerks went without 
pay for some time. What happened, Mr. Chairman, when this bill 
was taken up, our act was extended to January 31, 1951, because 
Congress felt that, if it ran only to December 30, 1950, it would pass 
out of existence before Congress came back; and then the question 
came up whether to extend it for 1 month or 2 months, and finally it 
was extended to March 31, 1951. But, in extending it, they did not 
provide any funds to operate the office. 
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Mr. Bares. You worked, but they did not have anything to pay 
you. 

Mr. Cocswe.u. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barres. Have you set aside any available funds for terminal 
leave? 

Mr. Cocswe tu. To tell you the truth, I have not, Mr. Chairman. 
I might say, as I stated to you awhile ago, it is extremely difficult to 
operate under these conditions. I just learned recently I am going to 
lose two very important men in that office. One is leaving to go w vith 
another Government agency, and one of the examiners is leaving to go 
into private practice. "He says that it is just too uncertain. 

Mr. Bares. He would rather make an honest living practicing 
law? Is that right? 

Mr. CocsweE ut. I think he can make more practicing law than he 
will up there as an examiner. 

Mr. Srockman. Mr. Cogswell, I do not think I have any questions. 
I think the chairman has covered what little information I desired. 

But I would like to take this opportunity to extend my heartiest 
congratulations upon doing what in my opinion is a most excellent 
job. I have watched your work for the past 5 or 6 years and the 
position you hold; and, while in a rather indirect way, I have been 
very favorably impressed. I just want to tell you I think you have 
done a fine job, and I extend my heartiest best wishes to you. 

Mr. CoGswe tu. I certainly appreciate that more than I can tell you. 


Rerunp or Bank TaxEs 


Mr. Fow.ter. The next item will be presented by Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Wacker. This item results from a court decision. I think I 
would be remiss in my duty if I did not give you a little bit of the 
history of it. 

In 1902 Congress passed an act which taxed each national bank and 
all of the incorporated banks and trust companies at the rate of 6 
percent per annum on the gross earnings. You will see that that 
statute contained the phrase ‘All other incorporated banks and trust 
companies.” 

On April 28, 1904, Congress put an amendment to that act of 1902 
and placed a tax on all incorporated savings banks which paid inter- 
est to their depositors at the rate of 4 percent. 

Under administrative interpretation of those statutes for about 40 
years or more, national banks and trust companies were taxed at the 
rate of 6 percent under that earlier act, while State banks were con- 
sidered by assessing authorities in those early days to be incorporated 
savings banks. Consequently, they were taxed at the rate of 4 per- 
cent per annum upon their gross earnings. 

In 1943 the assessing authorities reached the conclusion, with ap- 
proval of the Commissioners, that there was no bank or trust com- 
pany in the District of Columbia which qualified as an incorporated 
savings bank. They reached that conclusion with the view in mind 
that an incorporated savings bank in the traditional sense was one 
which accepted savings deposits, invested its funds in real-estate loans, 
and paid interest upon the deposits. 

So, in 1944, one national bank in the District of Columbia, because 
of that administrative interpretation taking the State banks at 4 
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percent and the national banks at 6 percent, brought an action before 
the Board of Tax Appeals to set aside the assessment against it as a 
national bank at 6 percent on the grounds that the statute, among 
other things, was discriminatory; that national banks had since 1927 
accepted savings deposits pursuant to an amendment to the National 
Banking Act. 

The Board of Tax Appeals for the District determined that the 
national bank was taxed by Congress at 6 percent, and that it being 
properly taxes was in no position to litigate that question. From 
that decision of the Board of Tax Appeals, the national bank went 
to the United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit. 

That court held—and I make it as brief as I can—that there was 
no real difference between the operation of the national banks and the 
so-called State banks, and remanded the case with directions that, 
unless the assessing authorities upon the reexamination removed the 
discrimination, the assessment against that national bank should be 
affirmed; and at that point, upon remand of that case as I previously 
said, the assessing authorities proceeded to tax every bank and trust 
company in the District of Columbia at the rate of 6 percent on their 
gross earnings without any deduction for the interest paid. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Walker, pardon my interrupting you, but I am 
wondering if you would mind submitting your statement for the 
record, which we will insert? I would like to have your statement in 
the record for the House to see, if you do not mind submitting it. 

Mr. Waker. I was going into detail because of the size of the item, 
but I will submit that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 











































EXPLANATION OF THE ITEM IN THE SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION Bit WitTH 
RESPECT TO THE REFUND OF BANK TAXES 


In 1902 Congress levied a tax upon the gross earnings of ‘‘Each national bank 
* * * and all other incorporated banks and trust companies in the District 
of Columbia” at the rate of 6 percent per annum (see, 47-1701, District of Colum- 
bia Code, 1940). In 1904 Congress levied a tax upon the gross earnings of 
“incorporated savings banks paying interest to their depositors’’ at the rate of 
4 percent per annum. In this act Congress provided that in computing the tax 
upon the gross earnings there should be excluded therefrom the amount paid as 
interest by incorporated savings banks to their depositors (see. 47-1703, District 
of Columbia Code, 1940). For many years the assessing authorities of the 
District of Columbia had construed the first of the two afore-mentioned statutes 
as applying only to national banks and trust companies and had construed the 
second as applying only to banks (other than trust companies) incorporated 
under the laws of some State or the District of Columbia. 

In 1944 a national bank appealed to the Board of Tax Appeals for the District 
of Columbia from an assessment made against it under the 6 percent statute, 
contending; inter alia, that the difference in treatment accorded by the taxing 
authorities to national banks and trust companies on one hand and so-called 
State banks on the other was an illegal discrimination which voided the 6 percent 
tax assessed against it. The Board of Tax Appeals held that the appealing 
national bank, having been correctly assessed as a ‘‘national’’ bank under the 
6 percent statute, was in no position to complain about the assessments made 
against the so-called State banks. From that decision the national bank appealed 
to the United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit. 
That court held,' insofar as here pertinent, that the decision of the Board should 
be reversed ‘‘and the case remanded, with instructions to cancel the present 
assessment unless the Tax Assessor, upon a reexamination of the entire subject of 
taxing banks under these statutes, removes the discriminations presently existing, 
in which latter event the validity of his further proposals may be considered.” 


1 Hamilton National Bank v. District of Columbia (81 U. S. App., D. C. 200, 156 F. 2d 843). 
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After remand of the afore-mentioned case to the Board of Tax Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, the assessing authorities of the District of Columbia re- 
examined the entire subject of taxing banks under the statutes in question. 
They concluded that there was no bank or trust company in the District which 
qualified as ‘‘an incorporated savings bank”’ subject to taxation under the 4 per- 
cent statute. Accordingly, every bank and every trust company in the District 
of Columbia was assessed for the fiscal year 1945 and subsequent years under the 
6 percent statute. Practically all of the banks and trust companies paid the 
taxes assessed under protest and appealed to the Board of Tax Appeals. The 
Board of Tax Appeals affirmed the 6 percent tax which had been assessed against 
the Hamilton National Bank but held that the so-called State banks should be 
taxed under the 4 percent statute. The Hamilton National Bank appealed from 
the decision with respect to it, and the District of Columbia appealed from the 
decisiéns with respect to the so-called State banks, to the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit. In a single opinion entered 
May 31, 1949, the court of appeals concluded that ‘“‘so long as the taxing authori- 
ties of the District of Columbia classify as ‘incorporated savings banks’ the 
State-chartered commercial banking institutions which have interest-bearing 
savings depositors, and impose upon them the form of taxation set up in section 
1703, the national banks in the District which have interest-bearing savings 
depositors must be classified and taxed in the same manner.” ? The District of 
Columbia petitioned the Supreme Court of the United States for a writ of 
certiorari. The petition was denied. 

After the cases were remanded to the Board of Tax Appeals for the District of 
Columbia they were tried again before that Board not only upon the issue of the 
writ of tax but upon the question of what should and what should not be included 
as part of “gross earnings’’ for the purpose of-computing the tax. The District 
again contended that all banks and all trust companies should be taxed under the 
6 percent statute. The banks contended, inter alia, that many items of income or 
gain should be excluded in computing the tax and that they should be taxed under 
the 4 percent statute. On the question of classification for tax under either the 
4 percent or 6 percent statute, the banks and trust companies prevailed, the 
Board holding all banks and trust companies to be subject to tax at the rate of 
4 percent per annum upon their gross earnings less the amount paid as interest to 
their savings depositors. The District, on the other hand, prevailed with respect 
to the items to be included in ‘‘gross earnings’’ as the tax base. 

The request for the appropriation in question is made because, under the final 
decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals, that amount in refunds is due the banks and 
trust companies, and the banks and trust companies are, under the final decisions 
of the Board of Tax Appeals, entitled to those refunds in the same mannsr as any 
other judgment creditor. 

The District of Columbia fully exhausted every available avenue of judicial 
review in these cases. There is, of course, no alternative for the District of Colum- 
bia but to satisfy those judgments which have been judicially determined. 


Harry L. WALKER, 


Assistant Corporation Counsel, District of Columbia. 
I concur: 


James L. MARTIN, 
Acting Assessor, District of Columbia. 


OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION COUNSEL 


Mr. Fow ter. Another item for the office of the Corporation 
Counsel is for an additional amount of $5,000 to bring it up to $12,000, 
in the matter of settlement of small claims. 

We offer the written justification, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barsrs. Hand it to the reporter, please. 

(The justification is as follows:) 


2 Hamilton National Bank et al. v. District of Columbia (8 cases) (176 F. 2d, 624). 
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OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION COUNSEL 


For an additional amount for ‘“‘Office of the Corporation Counsel,’’ $5,000; and the 
limitation under this head in the District of Columbia Appropriation Act of 1951 
on the amount available for the settlement of claims ts increased from ‘‘$7,000” 
to “$12,000.” 


The total appropriation available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, for 
the settlement of claims against the District of Columbia in the amount of $250 
or less was $7,000. At the present time, claims totaling $6,204.65 have been 
paid by orders of the Commissioners; and 10 claims totaling $938.08 are processed 
and about to be recommended for payment. If these 10 claims are allowed by 
the Commissioners a deficit of $142.73 will result and, accordingly, 1 or more of 
the 10 claims cannot be presented to the Commissioners although this office has 
concluded that there is liability upon the District therein. As of January 1, 
1951, there were pending in this office 372 claims to be acted upon. It is esti- 
mated, based on previous experience, that approximately 150 additional claims 
will be received between now and the end of the fiscal year. Because of lack of 
sufficient personnel a considerable backlog of claims has accumulated. An effort 
has been made during this fiscal year to reduce some of this accumulation. 

The interest of the District of Columbia in settling these small claims is twofold: 
First, to do justice to those claimants wno have sustained personal injury or whose 
property has been damaged by the negligent acts of city employees; second, to 
settle these claims on as reasonable and as economical a basis as possible. It has 
been observed by this office in previous justifications respecting this fund that the 
prompt and fair settlement of small claims without the necessity of submitting 
the causes to court for decision saves the District of Columbia a substantial amount 
of money. The cost of trying lawsuits is not inconsiderable. The transcript of 
record alone in a recent case cost the District in excess of $325, and some tran- 
scripts in the past have cost as much as $600. Moreover, if money is available 
for prompt settlement of cases in the amount of $250 or less, where liability of the 
District is clear, claims can be disposed of for considerably less than the amount 
which would be recovered by court action if settlement is not effectuated. 

In view of the fact that the number of pending claims plus the number which it 
may reasonably be anticipated will be filed before June 30, 1951, totals 522, it is 
the firm belief of this office that at least $5,000 should be made available for the 
settlement of that portion of these claims that can be settled for $250 or less before 
the end of the fiscal year which has, as of this time, over 5 months torun. Without 
additional appropriation the Commissioners will be unable to settle any more 
claims before the beginning of the 1952 fiscal year. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF CORPORATION CoUNSEL, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Funds available for obligation 





1951 
presently 
available 


1951 Difference 
revised (+) or (—) 





ee a hes. | 

















Appropriation or estimate...._.....................--- hte ai $310, 100 $315, 100 +$5, 000 
Transferred from: “Reimbursement of other appropriations 
from highway fund, District of Columbia’”’__-.....------- ee 9, 775 cg) he es sa 
ices Gite re a ccd 319, 875 | 324, 815 +5, 000 
| 
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Obligations by objects 





1951 





ce a : 1951 Difference 
Object classification pommntiy newtend (+) or (—) 

Total number of permanent positions___.__-...-..-.___..-_-- 61 i Ae 

Average number of all employees__.__._.-..--.....-----._---- 61 Mona 











01 Personal services: 
Se eS oe $302, 318 $302, 318 
194 194 
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Oud Hereenel enc P ies... ............. ~~ monens 302, 512 EE Bighiecwcuirawcoues 
hi CRESS A EN 2S 2 al ETE ea oe 220 ease cuales 
Oe RII GI os enn ccn nei ine 518 __ ee 
CS Prememeend procure... ..........-.. 22-52-52. 3, 000 Re Niocaeoss ahireites 
07 Other contractual services: 

EE SO oe ee Ee ee 2, 500 ft See eS 
ERE EES ee seorest ba ereseneemne geen 450 | ee ibaa 
CR EEE EE!" 900 | +=’ ae 
it age aa 2,775 | a, PR al 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_____............--_-~_- 7, 000 12, 000 +$5, 000 
sic sceaaneen ed 319, 875 | 324, 875 +5, 000 








Unirep States Courts 


Mr. Fow ter. Then we have an item for the United States courts 
for an additional amount for the fiscal year 1950 of $265,443, an item 
over which we have no control. 

We offer the written justification. 

Mr. Bares. Very well. 

(The justification is as follows:) 


Unitrep States Courts 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1950, for ‘‘United States courts,’”’ $265,443 


The District of Columbia Appropriation Act of 1950 (Puble Law 145, 81st 
Cong.), included under the head of ‘‘Courts’”’ an item of $1,018,000 for reimburse- 
ment to the United States for services rendered to the District of Columbia by 
the Judiciary and the Department of Justice as specified under the head ‘‘United 
States courts for the District of Columbia” in the Judiciary Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1950 and in the Department of Justice Appropriation Act for 
the same year. 

There have been received in the Office of the Auditor of the District of Columbia, 
for the fourth quarter of the fiscal year 1950, bills in the total amount of $353,- 
826.07 for reimbursement to the United States for services rendered by the 
Judiciary as specified under the head ‘‘United States courts for the District of 
Columbia” in the Judiciary Appropriation Act, 1950. 

As there is a balance in the Treasury to the credit of the appropriation ‘‘9901578 
Reimbursement to the United States, United States courts, District of Columbia, 
1950” of only $88,383.55, this estimate is submitted for the additional amount 
of $265,443 which will be needed to meet this obligation. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO THE UNITED States, Unirep States Courts, District or 
COLUMBIA 


Funds available for obligation 





) Beers 


1950 | 


aantiw 1950 | Difference 
} presently | semsea | Corts) 
| 


| 





Appropriation or estimate ----_....--- pikipheundmimeieamuedadune | $1,425,000 | $1, 690, 443 | +$265, 443 
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Obligations by objects 












































| 
1950 jer 
ce : ‘ | 1950 | Difference 
=) Object classification | ——- teetand | (+) or (-) 
a 07 Other contractual services. ...............-.---.---------- | $1,425,000 | $1, 690, 443 +$265, 443 





oe Pusiic WELFARE 
ah ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


-e Mr. Fowxer. Then with respect to public welfare, we will do the 
ie same thing, if you have no objection. We will just offer the written 
on justification. It is an item over which we have absolutely no control, 
ae of $36,308. 

— Mr. Bates. Very well. 

- (The justification is as follows:) 


Pusiic WELFARE—StT. Evizanetus Hospirau 


For additional amounts for “St. Elizabeths Hospital,” fiscal year 1949, $13,704, and 

ts fiscal year 1950, $22,604, $36,308 

m The District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1949, approved June 19, 1948, 
included an appropriation of $6,682,000 for support of indigent insane of the 
District of Columbia in St. Elizabeths Hospital, as provided by law. The Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1949, approved June’23, 1949, included an addi- 
tional amount of $816,000 for the same purpose, making a total appropriation for 
this purpose for the fiscal year 1949 of $7,498,000. 

This entire amount of $7,498,000 has been paid over to St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
and there are still pending and unpaid bills from that institution for the care of 
indigent insane of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1949 in the amount 
of $13,703.35, which have been audited and found to be correct. 


st The actual daily average number of patients cared for at this institution at 

p- District expense during the fiscal year 1949 was 4,959, and the daily per capita 

Vv cost was $4.15. 

d For the fiscal year 1950, the appropriation for this purpose was $7,612,622, all of 

+t which has now been paid over to St. Elizabeths Hospital, but the additional 

ir amount owing by the District, covered by bills which have been audited and found 
correct, is $22,603.94. The actual daily average number of patients cared for at 

2 this institution at District expense during the fiscal year 1950 was 4,977. The 

. daily per capita cost, from July 1, 1949, through October 31, 1949, was $4.12, 

o and from November 1, 1949, through June 30, 1950, was $4.27. 

\f In order to enable the Commissioners to pay to St. Elizabeths Hospital these 
amounts now due and owing, supplemental appropriations will be required, 

8 $13.704 for the fiscal year 1949, and $22,604 for the fiscal year 1950. 

: Suprort or INDIGENT INSANE OF District oF CoLumMBIA IN St. ELIzABETHS 

HospPiTaL— 


Funds avatlable for obligation 













1951 wae 
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~ | : 
I tr a pouinaeintenss | $7, 498, 000 | $7, 511, 704 | +$13, 704 
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Obligations by objects 











1951 " 
Object classificati 1951 Difference 
ject classification precantly ievined (+) or (—) 
67> Other contractual sarvices<. 5.02. ..2--..........-...---.-- | $7,498, 000 $7, 511, 704 +$13, 704 











Funds available for obligation 



































1950 2 
. 1950 Difference 
— revised (+) or (—) 
Appropriation or estimate -.......................-----.--.--- | $7,642,622 | $7, 665, 226 | -+$22, 604 
Obligations by objects 
1950 . 
Object classification | presently 1950 Difference 
| available revised (+) or (—) 
| 
07>, Other contractual services. < ....-...-.1...-.........-....- $7, 642, 622 $7, 665, 226 | +$22, 604 
| 








SETTLEMENT OF C1aims AND SuItTs 


Mr. Fowter. Then we have the settlement of claims and suits in 
excess of $250, amounting to $7,493. We offer the written justifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Bates. Very well. 

(The justification is as follows:) 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND Svlts 


For an additional amount for the payment of claims in excess of $250, approved by 
the Commissioners in accordance with the provisions of the act of February 11, 
1929, as amended (46 Stat. 500), $7,493 


The District of Columbia Appropriation Act of 1951, under the head of “Office 
of the Corporation Counsel,” contains an item of $7,000 for the settlement of 
claims not in excess of $250 each, approved by the Commissioners in accordance 
with the act approved February 11, 1929 (45 Stat. 1160), as amended by the act 
approved June 5, 1930 (46 Stat. 500). 

he present estimate is for the settlement of claims in excess of $250 each, 
approved by the Commissioners in accordance with the act referred to, as follows: 

Earnest W. Lucas, $389.93.—This was a suit in the Municipal Court of the 
District of Columbia (civil action No. 494-416) by Earnest W. Lucas, of 403 
Ninth Street NE., to recover from the District of Columbia and Harold Walker, 
a District employee, $489.93 for loss of use of and damage to his automobile with 
which a truck assigned to the Division of Sanitation collided, near Oklahoma 
Avenue and Benning Road NE., on May 17, 1948, about ll a.m. The damage 
to the plaintiff’s automobile was to the left rear and fender, and the lowest of the 
estimates obtained for repairing it was in the amount of $389.93. 

As a result of an investigation made by the Corporation Counsel, it appeared 
that the District vehicle was operated negligently, and the Corporation Counsel 
accordingly recommended to the Commissioners that the defense of governmental 
function be waived, and inasmuch as he was of the opinion that the court action 
could not be otherwise successfully defended by the District, he further recom- 
mended that the offer of the attorney for the plaintiff to settle the suit by the 
payment of $389.93 be accepted, and the Commissioners approved that recom- 
mendation. 

Potomac Electric Power Co., $528.04.—This was a claim of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. for damage to an electric power cable, property of that company, at 
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the intersection of Fourth and Trenton Streets SE., on December 7, 1949, about 
2:30 p. m., allegedly resulting from the negligent operation of a trenching machine 
owned by the District of Columbia and assigned to the Water Division. 

Following a careful investigation of the circumstances of this case, the Corpora- 
tion Counsel concluded that negligence of District of Columbia employees was the 
proximate cause of the accident and damage to the property of the Potomac 
Electric Power Co., and recommended to the Commissioners the waiving of the 
defense of governmental function and the settlement of this claim in the amount 
of $528.04, which recommendation was approved by the Commissioners. 

Ressie Minnie Jones, $900.—This was a claim of Mrs. Bessie Minnie Jones, 
1311 Irving Street NE., in an unstated amount, against the District of Columbia 
for personal injuries alleged to have been sustained as the result of a fall on the 
public sidewalk in front of the premises 1339 Irving Street NE., at about 6:40 
a.m. on August 29, 1949. 

In his report to the Commissioners in this matter, the Corporation Counsel 
stated that upon consideration of the condition of the sidewalk, the improbability 
of being able to establish contributory negligence on the part of the claimant, 
and her injuries and out-of-pocket expenses, it was believed settlement in the 
amount of $900—which had been agreed to by claimant’s attorney—would be 
both justified and expendient, and so recommended to the Commissioners, which 
recommendation was approved by them. 

Hazel I. Donahue, $675.—This was a suit in the Municipal Court of the District 
of Columbia (civil action No. A—27,674) on January 8, 1949, against the District 
of Columbia by Hazel I. Donahue, 1120 Penn Street NE., to recover damages in 
the amount of $3,000 for personal injuries alleged to have been sustained by her 
when, on September 2, 1948, she fell as a result of tripping over what is described 
in the complaint as ‘‘a raised place in the alley in the rear of 1518 Montello Avenue 
NE., Washington, D. C.” 

The doctor who treated the plaintiff for injuries sustained by her has stated that 
she suffered a lumbosacral sprain, nervous shock and a moderate concussion, and 
that as of October 11, 1948, her condition was good although the prognosis should 
be withheld for a period of from 6 months to 1 year due to the concussion. 

In the Corporation Counsel’s report to the Commissioners in this case he stated 
that although it might appear that the plaintiff was herself negligent in attempting 
to step from the sidewalk to the alley, it was his opinion that this defense could 
not be successfully maintained in view of the case of Mosheuvel v. D. C. (191 U.S. 
247), which involved an analagous situation. After extended negotiations, the 
attorney for the plaintiff agreed to accept the sum of $675 in settlement. Based 
upon the conclusion of the Corporation Counsel as to the liability of the District 
of Columbia and upon the injuries sustained by the plaintiff, that official expressed 
the opinion that this settlement would be advantageous to the District of Colum- 
bia, and recommended that the offer of settlement at that figure be accepted. 
This recommendation was approved by the Commissioners. 

Edna M. Callahan, $2,500.—This was a claim of Mrs. Edna M. Callahan and 
Frank J. Callahan, her husband, presented by Matthias Mahorner, Jr., attorney 
at law, National Press Building, for personal injuries and damages allegedly 
sustained when Mrs. Callahan was struck by a District of Columbia Fire Depart- 
ment pumper wagon near the intersection of Ninth $treet and Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., on March 29, 1948. 

In his report to the Commissioners in this case, the Corporation Counsel states 
that it appears from medical reports submitted by Mr. Mahorner that Mrs. 
Callahan suffered a contusion to the right side of her head which probably resulted 
in concussion of the brain, lacerations and contusions to the left hip at the point 
the fire truck struck her, multiple contusions to both arms, both legs, abdomen, 
and back. Mrs. Callahan was formerly gainfully employed as a practical nurse. 
Her income from this source averaged $48 a week. The accident occurred almost 
3 years ago, and by reason of her injuries and aggravations and complications in 
preexisting conditions, she has not worked since the accident. Her out-of-pocket 
expenses to the present time for medical attention total approximately $250. 
Mrs. Callahan’s income from the calling that she previously pursued during the 
3-year period that she has not worked would approximate $7,000. 

A very thorough investigation of this case by the Corporation Counsel resulted 
in the determination by him that the operation of the pumper wagon was negligent. 
The Corporation Counsel stated that were this case tried to a jury the principal 
defense would be contributory negligence. He gave extended consideration to 
statements furnished by the only disinterested witness to the accident, and 
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thereafter came to the conclusion that the District would not be able to maintain 
the defense of contributory negligence. 

The Corporation Counsel further stated that this claim has been discussed in 
considerable detail with Mr. Mahorner (attorney for claimant), who, over a period 
of months, has indicated that if settlement is not made he will have to file suit 
against Private McCarthy (the driver of the pumper wagon) personally; and he 
has indicated further that his client will accept $2,500 in settlement of her claim. 
In view of all the facts and circumstances, the Corporation Counsel recommended 
to the Commissioners the settlement of this claim for $2,500, and the Commis- 
sioners approved that recommendation. 

Miscellaneous claims, $2,500.—This amount is requested in order to provide 
for the settlement of claims over $250 during the balance of the fiscal year 1951 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND Suits, GENERAL Funp, District or CoLUMBIA 


Funds available for obligation 














| | 
oh. | 1951 | Difference 
| available | revised | (+) or (—) 
; i ae 
Appropriation or estimate. ___._._.- SE emits $69, 540 | 77, 033 | +$7, 493 
Obligations by objects 
eS LR ai ee OTe ae A ——————————_—— peat 
1951 . | : 
A Pe } aa 1951 Difference 
Object classification { ———— revised | (+) or (—) 
| | 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities. __- ie $69, 540 | $77, 033 | +$7, 493 





JUDGMENTS 


Mr. Witpinc. The two final items are those for judgments which 
have been adjudicated by the courts of the District of Columbia 
against the District of Columbia in the amount of $5,579.91, and for 
claims which have been audited by the accounting officers of the 
District of Columbia and have been found due and payable in the 
total sum of $4,648. 

(The items referred to are as follows:) 


JUDGMENTS 


For the payment of final judgments rendered against the District of Columbia, 
as set forth in House Document No. 67 (82d Cong.), together with such further 
sums as may be necessary to pay the interest at not exceeding 4 percent per 
annum on such judgments, as provided by law, from the date the same became 
due until the date of payment, $5,580. 


| | 
| Amount of | 
} 


judgment | Costs Potal 
Fe a eee ee re — —————_———_——_ |__| 
Howell T. King, trading as the King Co . $400.00 |...__- .| $400, 00 
Lucy Dowling = 5, 000.00 | ___- 7 5, 000. 00 
Hamilton National Bank of Washington__- ‘ 176. 16 | $3.75 | 179. 91 
Total ‘7 23 5, 576. 16 | 3.75 | 5, 579. 91 


| 
} ! 


AUDITED CLAIMS 


For an additional amount for the payment of claims, certified to be due by the 
accounting officers of the District of Columbia, under appropriations the balances 
of which have been exhausted or credited to the general fund of the District of 
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Columbia as provided by law (D. C. Code, title 47, sec. 130a), being for the 
service of the fiscal year 1948 and prior fiscal years, as set forth in House Document 
No. 67 (82d Cong.), $4,648. 


Support of convicts, District of Columbia, 1944____._-.--.---------- $20. 95 
Operating expenses, District Training School, District of Columbia, 

YE eee ee ae BBO wee : gts. 4. 61 
Operating expenses, Water Division, water fund, District of Columbia, 

945_ Sore a ; - “ 31. 99 
Salaries and expenses, Collector’s Office, District of Columbia, 1946-___ 86. 84 
Salaries and expenses, Collector’s Office, District of Columbia, 1947-___ 95. 02 
General supervision and instruction, public schools, District of Colum- 

bia, 1947_ _-- : ey 86. 86 
Operating expenses, Water Division, water fund, District of Columbia, 

1947 _ e e : .ae 66. 90 
Salaries and expenses, Collector’s Office, District of Columbia, 1948___ 4, 143. 17 
General supervision and instruction, public schools, District of Colum- 

bia, 1948 _ _ Pies cee a oe eee : 29. 54 
Repairs and maintenance of buildings and grounds, publie schools, 

District of Columbia, 1948___.___-_- ; very" 82. 00 


Mr. Witpina. That completes the items that we have. 
Mr. Furco.io. Do you have any more witnesses? 

Mr. Fowuer. No. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Thank you. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEFICIENCIES AND ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
JOHN H. KERR, North Carolina, Chairman 


CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri GLENN R. DAVIS, Wisconsin 
LOUIS C. RABAUT, Michigan GERALD R. FORD, Jr., Michigan 


Wepnespay, Marcu 14, 1951. 
CIVIL FUNCTIONS—DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Corps oF ENGINEERS 


WITNESSES 


COL. W. E. POTTER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR SPE- 
CIAL PROJECTS 

R. F. STELLAR, SPECIAL PROJECTS BRANCH, CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

BRIG. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMP- 
TROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


NIAGARA PowrErR DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Rasaur. I want to welcome the two new members of the 
committee, Congressman Davis and Congressman Ford, and_ to 
express regret that the chairman, Mr. Cannon, is downstairs in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation hearing this morning, and that 
our chairman of the subcommittee, Judge Kerr, is home and not 
feeling well. 

We will proceed with our trio here this morning. 

We have before us a message from the President, Document No. 67 
of the Eighty-second Congress, and on page 12 we have an item under 
the Department of Defense for the Department of the Army, Civil 
Functions, Corps of Engineers. 
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Colonel Potter is here with us. 

Colonel, we see that this item deals with the Niagara Power Devel- 
opment, and calls for an expenditure of $450,000 to remain available 
until expended, and to be derived by a transfer from general flood- 
control funds. 

We see here that the ambition of the program is: 

The prospective development will increase the total dependable generating 
capacity on the United States side of the falls from an existing 440,000 kilowatts 
to 1,572,000 kilowatts and will provide low-cost power in a highly developed 
industrial area. 

We would be pleased to have you make a statement about this matter 
at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir. 

In August of 1950 the Senate ratified a treaty with Canada provid- 
ing for the division of water at Niagara. Prior to the time of this 
treaty the two countries had an arrangement whereby a certain amount 
of water, 32,000 second-feet, was made available to each for the de- 
velopment of power. During the war by an interchange of notes ad- 
ditional water was made available to Canada for the further develop- 
ment of power. Since that time the Federal Power Commission has 
made a study of amount of water that’ could be made available at 
Niagara for power, premised on the fact that the falls were to be 
increased in beauty, and also to provide for the maintenance of the 
scenic spectacle at Niagara. 

The treaty that was passed was premised upon that maintenance 
and even the betterment of the spectacle of the falls. The hearings 
on the ratification were quite extensive, and I think the committee 
of the Senate was satisfied that the main purpose of the bill was to 
go ahead with the completion of remedial works at the falls, to make 
them more beautiful, and to provide for the future. 

Mr. Ranaut. Yes. 

Colonel Porrer. The notch in the falls has been getting more nar- 
row, so that more and more water has been going over the center of 
the falls and less over the flanks. At the same time the American 
falls was getting less and less water. History shows that the Cana- 
dian Falls would recede right around Goat Island and eventually the 
American falls might disappear. 

In 1928 a special engineering board called the Special International 
Niagara Board submitted a report published as Senate Document 128 
of the Seventy-first Congress which made a very conclusive and 
detailed study of the works that were necessary to provide for the 
continuance of Niagara Falls and to provide for the scenic spectacle 
there. 

During the war, in 1944, one part of those works was completed. 

If the committee would permit me I would like to come over and 
point this out. Iam going into this in quite some detail, Mr. Rabaut, 
because the problem is quite unique. 

As you see, the Canadian Falls is here [indicating]. We have 
records of its position of years past, and gradually a recession is taking 
place. Rather, in years past it was out here [indicating] and later and 
at one time history shows it was way down here [indicating], miles 
below where it is now. 
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On the other hand the American Falls over here [indicating] was 
el- losing water. The Canadian Falls [indicating] would gradually 
dle - recede, probably in that sort of form [indicating] until finally you 
rd - - would have an immense amount of water over the notch. Even now 
' there is less over the flanks, and at lower flows very little goes over 

here [indicating the flanks]. 



















































ng During the war we built with the Canadians this 1,700 feet of weir 

tts findicating]. That did two things. First, it forced more water over 

ed the American Falls, and the effect was immediate and has been com- 
mented upon very favorably. 

er Mr. Forp. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 


Why, outside of the scenic problem, is there any need for additional 
water over there? 

Colonel Porrrer. The fact was, Mr. Ford, if we had not done some- 
thing in—I would not predict the number of years—say 10 or 20 or 
30 years, there would have been no water going over here [indicating] 
art and the scenic value of the American Falls would have disappeared. 





nt It would have been a blank rock cliff. 

= Mr. Forp. There is no economic problem; it is purely a scenic 

d- problem? 

Colonel Porrer. It is a scenic problem. 

As Of course, this is one of the national monuments, and something 

Mt that the American public could not very well get along without. 

nd The second purpose of putting the weir in there was to raise what is 

a called the Grass Island pool up here [indicating] 1 foot, which makes 1 
foot more head for the development of hydroelectric power on the 

od Canadian side. A part of that Canadian power is exported to the 

- United States. 

a The 1928 report had recommended this weir [indicating] and also 

sl some artificial cascades [indicating] in this area. There was a recom- 

ad mendation of some dredging in this area [indicating] and in this area 
[indicating] and to provide for a more uniform flow of water over all 
of the Canadian Falls [indicating] and spreading out the large volume 

f of water which went through here [indicating the notch] and which 

vf was, of course eroding this point [indicating] of the Falis more and 

n more. By spreading the water over the whole Falls you would have 

a uniform sheet of water over the Falls and also would reduce that 

2 erosion in the notch and have all of it erode at about the same rate. 

These other remedial works were never built. 

i | Mr. Ranaut. Where was the big fall of rock? 

8 Colonel Porrer. Right here, sir [indicating]. 

d Mr. Rapavut. Was that where the rock fell sometime ago? 

6 Colonel Porrrr. Yes; an immense amount of rock. 

8 Mr. Rasavut. That was on the American side? 


Colonel Porrrr. Yes. 
Mr. Rasavt. In spite of the fact that the big flow of water is on 
1 the other side? 

Colonel Porrer. There have been considerable rock falls on the 
Canadian side, too, but this is the one I believe that caused so much 
publicity. Several thousand tons of rock fell off about here [indicating 
the American Falls]. 

Mr. Rasaur. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Porrer. You can see what happened, gentlemen. This 
falls has steadily receded and has gone back tremendously. 
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ADDITIONAL POWER 


Mr. Rasaut. When we are talking about the creation of new power, 
are we going to create new power on the American side? 

Colonel Porrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaurt. Show us where that is going to be done. 

Colonel Porrer. Under the terms of the treaty that was recently 
passed, Mr. Rabaut, the International Joint Commission had the job 
of providing for the remedial works, and they wrote a letter to the 
State Department which was transferred to us ordering us to make the 
studies on what remedial works should be completed in order to keep 
the beauty of the Falls as is and also to enhance the spectacle. 

Incidentally, I might mention that an international engineering 
board was formed with two Canadian members and two American 
members, of which I am one. 

In going into the problem we immediately saw that the problem 
of the production of power was so tied together with the remedial 
works that the two studies had to be done together. The two studies 
had to be done together for this reason: The new American-proposed 
Lewiston plant here, which will develop over 1 million kilowatts, as 
you indicated in the opening statement, will draw water through either 
a canal or two or three 40-foot tunnels from this pool above the Falls 
jindicating] to the plant down here [indicating]. At the present time 
these two plants [indicating] exist on the American side. 

Mr. Rasaut. What distance is that? 

Colonel Porrer. That is about 4 miles, sir. 

Mr. Rapavur. What is the reason for moving so far away? 

Colonel Porrer. This [indicating] is the upper pool. With a gen- 
erating plant here, there is a head of 300 feet. 

Mr. Sreviar. 315 feet, Colonel, by going down to this point 
lindicating]. The drop of the Falls itself will only be about 160 feet. 
Of course, through this reach here [indicating] the water falls another 
90 feet. By going lower, just as the Canadians did years ago, you 
could increase from a theoretical head at this point [indicating] of 
167 feet to 315 feet down below. 

Mr. Rasavur. And get more power? 

Mr. Sretuar. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Porrer. There is also a drop of 50 feet from here [indicat- 
ing Connors Island] to the Falls. Altogether you get a head of 315 
feet, and the amount of power you derive is based on the head and 
the amount of water. We are getting the last kilowatt of power 
possible out of the water that will be taken from here [indicating] 
through that plant. 

In taking out from 30,000 second-feet to 60,000 second-feet from 
this pool [indicating], vou create hydraulic conditions that do not exist 
at the present time. In other words, the water will slope into this 
intake [indicating]. It will affect the flow of water around Grand 
Island. The proposed Canadian intake is about in this area [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr. Forp. Does that already exist? 

Colonel Porrrr. No; they are planning now. Their intake in this 
area [indicating] will cause changes in the flow around here [indicating 
left channel around Grand Island]. 
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The changes in those two flows will effect what these proposed 
remedial works would do. In order to find out what the proper reme- 


ry dial works are, we have to know where this intake will be exactly, and 
whether it will be tunnels or a canal. We have to know what the 
Canadians are going to do over here [indicating]. They are already 
4 working on their studies very thoroughly and rapidly. The two jobs 
are so linked together that the request for this transfer of funds is to 
; enable us to investigate the first part of the power project along with 
, the remedial investigations. 
“ The State Department is requesting funds in the 1952 budget and 
P also in a deficiency for the remedial work investigations. 
“4 
: REMEDIAL WORKS 
Mr. Ranaut. What about this remedial work you were talking 
1 about? Are those the buttons? 
| Colonel Porrer. The weir is built [indicating]. 
5 Mr. Raraur. Yes. 
Colonel Porrrer. And these are the cascades, the artificial cascades 
3 which are mounds of rock or concrete that we will build, which will 
; divert water to other parts of the Falls. And there are some excava- 
3 tions on the flank that will let the water flow over the flanks. 


DIVISION OF WATER 


Mr. Rasavr. Are these takes of water to be equal on both sides? 
Colonel Porrer. The treaty for the first time provides that both 

Governments will get exactly the same amount of water from the Falls. 
Mr. Forp. What has it been in the past? 

; Colonel Porrer. In the past it started out equal, but during the 
war by an exchange of notes the Canadians got additional water to 
develop power. Most of that power was exported over to the United 

‘States side. 
SALE OF POWER 


Mr. Forp. In giving them additional water and in turn getting 
power back, do we have any control over the rates to be charged us 
for that power which is exported? 

Colonel Porrgr. It is between two private companies. 

Mr. Forp. I see. We did not get any guaranty that the rates 
would not be any higher than a certain amount in return for the 
giving of additional water to them? 

Colonel Porrer. No, sir. The development on the Canadian side, 
as I understand it, for that exported power, is by an American com- 
pany, and it is transferred to their grid system in New York. 


POWER PLANTS 


Mr. Rasaut. What plants did they build as a result of this con- 
cession during the war? 

Colonel Porrer. Well, they have five plants, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Did they build a new one then? 

Colonel Porrer. No, sir; they just increased the generator capacity 
at the Queenston plant. 
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Mr. Sretuar. That is right. They increased the capacity here 
[indicating] or built a new plant right alongside, sir. 

Mr. Forp. May I see that other map? 

Mr. Srevuar. Yes. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Rasavut. Do I understand that this development you are going 
to make here is for private industry? 

Colonel Porrer. No, sir. The construction of that plant is not yet 
authorized. It would be built by the United States Government, 
presumably by us, and the bill has been introduced in Congress. It 
is called the Roosevelt-Lehman bill to authorize construction of that 
plant, and it provides for the distribution of the power by the Govern- 
ment. 


USE OF OLD PLANTS 


Mr. Rasaut. What is the story on the old plants? 

Colonel Porrer. The Adams plant, which is a very old and ineffi- 
cient plant, and utilizes about a 130-foot head, would be used as a 
reregulating plant only. This plant [indicating] probably would go 
out of service. 

Mr. Rasaut. Who owns those plants? . 

Colonel Porrer. Those plants are owned by Niagara Hudson or 
Mohawk Hudson. 

Mr. Ranaut. Private ownership? 

Colonel Porrrer. Private plants; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rapavut. Were they built privately? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir; all of this is private development. 

Mr. Forp. Would there be any compensation for their plants if 
they go out of existence, as you have indicated? 

i Sieal Porter. That I do not know. It is not provided for in the 

ill. 

Mr. Ranaut. The building of this plant does not necessitate their 
going out of business; does it? 

Colonel Porrer. No, sir. This plant [Schoellkopf] would probably 
be used to a large part of its capacity. 

Mr. Rasavut. Yes. 

Colonel Porrer. But this [indicating] would be the new plant 
which would use the additional water made available by the treaty. 

Mr. Rasaut. Colonel, would the take of this new water affect 
those plants? 

Colonel Porrrer. This one indicating] would not be used any more, 
IT am sure; but this one [indicating] would probably be used to its 
former capacity. 

Mr. Rasavut. What is the capacity of the one which will go out of 
the business, the Adams plant? 

Colonel Porrer. 80,000 kilowatts, sir, with a 135-foot head. 

Mr. Davis. Do I understand you are contemplating then that we 
should make preliminary plans for a project that is just going to 
squeeze one of those private plants out of existence? 

Colonel Porrer. This plant is not used too much even now. 

Mr. Davis. It is not? 

Colonel Porrer. No, sir. May I go into the story of that a little 


bit? 
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We are using 32,000 second-feet at the present time. The new 
treaty will step us up to over 60,000 second-feet. That additional 
water, 35,000 second-feet, will be the amount that goes down here to 
this new plant. This plant [Adams] would work into the system as 
what we call a reregulating plant. The generators have character- 
istics that allow them to stabilize the cvcles and the voltage. 

Now, the Canadians have already established a model study of 
their part of this area. That model is in operation at Ottawa. They 
are finding out exactly where they are going to put their weir, and 
from those studies they will determine the hydraulics, what they will 
add to this Queenston plant, or build another plant close by. 


QUEENSTON PLANT 


Mr. Davis. May I interrupt just a moment again? Is that Queens- 
ton plant a Government plant or a private plant? 

Colonel Porrrer. All power on the Canadian side is developed by 
the Ontario hydro, which is a Government corporation. 


TRANSFER OF WATER 


Mr. Rasaut. Why do we talk about building for a transfer of this 
water? Were you going to transfer it either in a tube or open canal? 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaut. Are we figuring on a tube rather than an open canal? 

Colonel Porrer. That is the purpose of this money we are re- 
questing here. “We have to make the preliminary design of this canal 
and find out the characteristics of the plant in order to know how we 
are going to take the water out of the river. 

Mr. Rapaut. Yes. 

Colonel Porrer. Now, if the two problems were separable, the 
remedial work and the power, we would not be in for this money until 
the authorization bill had passed, but what we are asking for is 
enough money to do this preliminary design prior to the authoriza- 
tion of the project, so that we can find out what remedial works are 
necessary. 

DIVISION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Rapavut. What is the relative breakdown for the practical end 
of this program in contrast to the beautification of the surrounding 
territory for the falls? 

Colonel Porrer. Well, this submerged weir costs $785,000. Do 
you want an off-the-cuff estimate? 

Mr. Rasaut. We are doing two things, though. The weir diverts 
the water and the weir holds the water at a foot higher level, to help 
out for the generating capacity for power. 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes, sir. These remaining works would cost in 
the neighborhood of $1,750,000, probably. 

Mr. Rasaut. What are ‘“‘these’’? 

Colonel Porrer. The remedial works still remaining to be done. 

Mr. Rasaut. What are those? 

Colonel Porrer. They are shown over here [indicating], sir, on this 
other map. These [indicating] are what we call artificial caseades. 
They are additional diversion means, either concrete or cast rock. 
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Then in this area [indicating] there is excavation in order to let 
water get nearer to the flanks of the falls. 

Mr. Srevuar. There is a section shown here [indicating] of these 
proposed cascades or weirs. 

Colonel Porrrr. As thought of in 1928. In the meantime the falls 
have receded some. The problem is probably different. 

Mr. Rasavt. Yes. 

Colonel Porrer. We have already started a model at the water- 
ways experimental station at Vicksburg. That model will start 
operation in April. 

GRAND ISLAND 


Mr. Ranaut. Where is Grand Island? You show Goat Island. 

Colonel Porrer. This [indicating] is Goat Island. Grand Island is 
up here [indicating]. This map is at a much bigger scale. 

Mr. Rapaut. Yes. 

Colonel Porrer. I indicated that this was the 1928 idea. 

Mr. Rasavr. Yes. 


PRESENT PLANS 


Colonel Porrer. The falls have changed. More water is being 
taken out. We are going to take a large amount of water out up in 
here [indicating]. That extra 35,000 second-feet will be taken out up 
in this area [indicating Connors Island]. 

As you can see, that will change the whole hydraulic concept of the 
river. 

EFFECT OF ICE : 

Mr. Rasavurt. Does that ice boom lift the water up any? 

Colonel Porrer. That keeps the ice from interfering with the 
intake to the present Schoellkopf plant. 


SUBMERGED WEIR 


Mr. Ranaut. You have marked there “Submerged weir.”’ 

Colonel Porrer. That was the one completed in 1944. 

Mr. Rasaurt. Is that the one that lifted the water a foot? 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaur. Does that ice boom not have something of the same 
effect on it? 

Colonel Porrer. It has holes through it. 

Mr. Rapavt. I see. 

Colonel Porrer. The water flows over the submerged weir. You 
can notice this in the water, but you cannot actually see the rock. 

Mr. Rapavur. Yes. 


PRESENT STUDY 


How much of this study have you made thus far? 

Colonel Porrer. We have done one thing that has never been done 
before. We have made a survey of the rock bottom of the cascades. 
That is the part up above the Horseshoe Falls. 

Mr. Rapaur. Yes. 

Colonel Porrer. We did that by helicopter. That is the first time 
in the history of the falls that anybody has been able to get in there 
and actually map the bottom of the river. It was necessary in order 
to find out what conditions the water passes through in getting to 
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the falls. That will enable us to more accurately do a job in our 
model study and come up with a proper answer for the cascades. 

Mr. Raravrt. Is that the shelf you are talking about? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rapsaur. The shelf that sticks out? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes; we have actually gone about a mile and a 
half above the falls, which people formerly thought impossible, and 
sounded the bottom by means of a helicopter. 

Mr. Rapaut. Yes. 

Colonel Porrer. In addition to that we have started on the surveys 
of the pool area and we have started on the construction of the model 
at the waterways experiment station. 


AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Rapavr. Is this study authorized by law? 

Colonel Porrer. The one in connection with the remedial works 
is authorized by the treaty. The International Joint Commission 
has requested through the State Department that we undertake these 
works. That was done, I believe, in October or November. 

The Engineering Board was appointed. We found out that the 
two problems were so interrelated that both had to be done together, 


PARK SYSTEM 


Mr. Rasaur. On the American side of the falls there is a sort of 
park system? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaur. The proposed transfer of water is above that park 
syste, or beyond it? 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rapaur. It is? 

Colonel Porrer. The park system goes from about the present 
hydraulic canal, which is that blue line across the point. 

Mr. Rasavur. And then that way [indicating]? 

Colonel Porrer. And then that way [indicating]; ves, sir. 

Mr. Rapavur. This [indicating] would be way up here [indicating] 
somewhere? 

Colonel Porrgr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Where is the proposed one going to be? 

Mr. Srettar. It cuts across over here, sir [indicating]. It is on 
the map, which carries the lettering, sir, ““New York State Park 
Reservation” right along here [indicating], sir. 

Mr. Rasaur. Yes. 

Colonel Porrer. I might add, Mr. Rabaut, that the entire design 
of this new power plant will cost in the neighborhood of $6 million, 

Mr. Ranaut. That is what I was going to ask you. 


UNITED STATES SHARE OF COST 


What is the United States share of cost? 

Colonel Porrer. That is entirely the United States cost. That is 
the complete design of that plant. 
Mr. Rasaur. Of that plant? 
Colonel Porrrer. Yes, sir. 
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CANADIAN COSTS 


Mr. Rasvuat. How much is it proposed that the Canadians are 
going to spend? 

Colonel Porrrer. The Canadians on their side, of course, are re- 
sponsible for the entire design and construction of their own hydro 
plant, which they are going to do as fast as they can. The treaty was 
barely signed when they started to work. 

Mr. Rasaurt. We do not hold up each other on that, except on the 
take of the water? 

Colonel Porrer. They will go ahead and take their water. 

Mr. Rasavut. They take their water? 

Colonel Porrer. The treaty also provides, sir, that until such time 
as we get our plant built they can take our water. 

Mr. Rasavut. They can? 

Colonel Porrer. For the remedial works, the cost of the investiga- 
tion and the cost of construction is divided 50-50 between the two 
countries. 

We have already held one meeting before the International Joint 
Commission. ‘That principle was reestablished. 


PROPOSED COST 


Mr. Rasavut. How much is that proposed to be? 

Colonel Porrer. The cost of the studies for the remedial works on 
out side will be $156,000. 

Mr. Rasavur. On our side? 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes; and it will be approximately the same on 
their side. 

Mr. Rasavut. $156,000? 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaut. You described the general area to be surveyed? 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes, sir. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Raspaut. Explain the $200,000 estimate for other contractual 
services. 

Colonel Porrer. You mean in the green sheets, sir? 

Mr. Rapavut. Yes. Maybe we can hold off on that. There may 
be some general questions. 

Colonel Porrrer. I could go into how we are going to use this 
$450,000. 

Mr. Rapavurt. Go ahead. 

Colonel Porrer. $200,000 would be applied to a preliminary design 
and investigation of the sites. $200,000 would be applied to the 
preliminary design. That would be of the tunnels and the site in- 
stallation-of the powerhouse, as to where the powerhouse would be. 

Mr. Forp. That is under the item ‘07 Other contractual services’’? 

Colonel Porrrr. Yes, sir; $200,000. We would have to go down 
the line of that tunnel and drill it out to see whether the land would 
support a hydraulic canal. 

Mr. Rasavt. Yes. 

Colonel Porrrer. Or if the canal is infeasible due to the develop- 
ments in the area, industrial developments, if we went into a tunnel 
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would the tunnel have to be a lined tunnel, or could it be just carved 
through rock? 

Mr. Davis. If I may interject, who is going to do that work? 

Colonel Porrer. We would hire an A. E., an architect engineer, to 
do the design that is necessary. The drilling would be done by private 
contract that we would contract out. The Corps of Engineers would 
do it, but we would do it by contract. 

Mr. Davis. All of this $200,000 under the “Other contractual 
services” would be the payment from this fund to private individuals 
outside the Corps of Engineers? 

Colonel Porrer. The actual increase in employment due to this 
$450,000 is indicated in the green sheets and does not include too 
many positions. 

Mr. Rasaurt. Are you going into the green sheets and the break- 
down? We will go through with those. 


Sd 


LAND AND STRUCTURES 


: You have $164,700 estimated for land and structures. For what is 
that? 
Colonel Porrrer. Well, part of the structures is the model at Water- 
ways Experiment Station. 
Mr. Rapavut. $164,000? 
Colonel Porrrer. No; not all of it. I say a part of it, sir. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED COST 


Mr. Rapavut. Give us some information about the $6 million. 

Colonel Porrer. The $6 million would be used largely for the design 
of the new power plant and the canal or tunnels. 

As you probably know, the total cost of this new power installation 
will be in the neighborhood of $305 million to $350 million. We figure 
the design will cost in the neighborhood of $6 million, of which this 
$450,000 is a part. 

Mr. Rasaut. That would be the whole design. Would it include 
any work at all outside of paper work? 

Colonel Porrrer. It would include drilling and the model tests, sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. The model tests? 

Colonel Porrer. No construction whatsoever. 

Mr. Rasavut. That would take it up to the construction point, 
only? 

Colonel Porrrer. This would take it up to the point where we had 
contract plans and specifications. 


TIME INVOLVED 


Mr. Rasaut. How long do you think this work would take, and 
when do you think you will ask for authority for construction? 

Colonel Porrer. We feel that until an authorization bill is passed 
we probably could not go much beyond where we are now. The 
money we are asking for is the money that enables us to complete the 
remedial works. When the structure is authorized we would then 
contemplate designing the entire plant. The design would take a 
year or a year and a half. 
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There is in the 1952 budget estimate $2 million to carry this work on. 
Mr. Rasavt. There is now? 

Colonel Porrer. In the 1952 budget; yes, sir. There is $2 million 
to carry this work on. 

Mr. Forpv. The remedial work? 

Colonel Porrer. No; the design of the power house, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, $2 million of the $6 million is already in 
the budget for 1952? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir; we feel that is necessary, sir, because the 
Canadians are going ahead so fast on their plant that if we do not get 
in and get ready to use our water the power will be generated there 
for years to come. 

Mr. Ranaut. Would you not figure in the cost of the design in 
such proportion as you refer to the legislative authority should be 
had to proceed with the construction of it? Or, do you feel that 
there is so much involved here that might upset the apple cart that 
maybe we will discover something as we go along with the design 
where we would not want to do this? 

Colonel Porrer. $305 million to $350 million is a lot of money, 
Mr. Rabaut. 

Mr. Ranaut. Yes; I know it. 

Colonel Porrer. The more we know about this and the potentiali- 
ties of the site the better able the legislators authorizing the construc- 
tion are going to be. We will be able to give them better estimates. 

Mr. Rasaur. Do you think we will have to go into the whole $6 
million over a period of 2 or 3 years, before you can really give us that 
information? 

Colonel Porrer. I would like to reserve statement on the whole 
$6 million, sir. I know the $2 million is necessary, because of the 
immense amount of drilling that is required. You have seen the size 
of those cliffs just below the falls. There are five or six different 
kinds of strata of rock. 

Mr. Rasavr. In other words, if there were a softer place right close 
to the falls the falls normally would have found it. 

Colonel Porrer. The Canadian falls recede, sir, by undercutting. 
There is a very tough and hard ledge of rock on top, on which the 
water flows. 

Mr. Rapavr. Yes. 

Colonel Porrer. Underneath that is a softer rock. The water 
going down and around erodes that back until there is finally no sup- 
port for the top. 

Mr. Rasavur. Then the top falls? 

Colonel Porrer. Then the top falls. We have to find where we 
could put the‘canal, and where we could set the plant and design it 
for that sort of condition which exists. That is when we would get 
our best estimates. 

Mr. Davis. Is this $2 million you speak of what is listed on page 4? 

Colonel Porrrer. It is not in this request. It is in the regular 
budget. 

Mr. Davis. I was referring here to page 4. You have $6 million 
listed. You have a tentative amount for 1951 of $450,000. That is 
the part we are talking about this morning. 

Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You have a tentative $2,450,000. Do I understand 
that the Bureau of the Budget has programed that as $2 million? 
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Colonel Porter. On what page are you, sir? 
Mr. Davis. Page 4. 
Colonel Porrrer. I do not have that, I do not believe. Wait a 
minute. I do have it on page 7. The total estimated cost is $6 
million, sir. This $450,000 is a deficiency which we are requesting 
now. The tentative for 1952 is $2 million, and they have added the 
$450,000 in that, also; but it is just $2 million in the 1952 budget. 

Mr. Davis. They have not added this $450,000 for which you are 
asking here in that $2,450,000; have they? This does not add up to 
$6 million. 

Mr. Rapavt. It adds up to $6 million by putting $2,450,000 in. 

Colonel Porrrr. I believe we submitted these papers to the Bureau 
of the Budget, and they put just the $2 million in. That would add 
$450,000 to that $3,100,000, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Rapavt. In other words, the last figure would be up $450,000, 
to bring it up to $6 million? 

Colonel Porrer. These sheets are the ones we submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and they changed them. 

Mr. Foro. In other words, they upped it? What basis did they 
have for upping it? 

Colonel Porrer. They downed it. 

Mr. Davis. They downed it for 1952, which means that if it is 
going to be done on the basis of $6 million it is going to have to be done 
after 1952. 

Colonel Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rapavt. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. As I read page 4, which is page 7 of yours, there is a 
tentative 1952 estimate of $2,450,000, and after that $3,100,000, which 
comes to a total of $5,550,000. That is still less than $6 million. 

Colonel Porrer. The $450,000 is 1951, also. 

Mr. Forp. | thought the $450,000 under the tentative for 1952 
was a carry-over from 1951. 

Mr. Rasautr. The papers submitted to the budget were these 
figures. Evidently these same sheets were put in here, but the budget 
did not allow the $2,450,000 for 1952. They only allowed $2 million. 
The $450,000 is what is before us now. So, if the project is to cost 
$6 million, you must add the $450,000 to the figure for after 1952, 
which would bring it up to $3,550,000. 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Raravr. It is just an error of some kind. 

Colonel Porrer. You will notice in the request for the supplemental 
in this printed document it says, ‘‘which will be derived by transfer 
from the appropriations.”” The $450,000 is not new money. It is a 
transfer. 

Mr. Rasavur. The present $450,000 comes out of the general fund 
of appropriations. 


NECESSITY OF EXPENDITURE PROVISION 


Why do vou need the $450,000 until expended? Do you not have 
that in your general authorizing legislation? 

Colonel Porrer. Well, | think this is just normal language in the 
bill. All of our money is generally made available to us until expended. 
Mr. Rasavur. Because it goes over the fiscal year? 
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Colonel Porrer. So that it can be spent over the end of the fiscal 
year. The flood-control general fund has that language in it. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


Mr. Rasavut. Why do you need a transfer of $35,000 to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, United States and Canada? 

Colonel Porrer. That is for the work specifically allocated to the 
remedial works. I might say, sir, on some 10 or 12 items that make 
up the complete study 

Mr. Rasaut. What are those items? Should they be put in the 
record? 

Colonel Porrer. I will read them off to you, and you can see, sir. 

Mr. Rasavt. All right. 

Colonel Porrer. The work as we have outlined it consists of a 
survey of the cascades, which is remedial work; the survey of the weir 
to Lake Erie, which is remedial work; the range of river discharges, or, 
in other words, the past history and the amount the river can carry, 
which is power. 

Mr. Rasavt. All right. Go ohead. 

Colonel Porrer. Subsurface explorations of the canal and power 
site, which is power. The detailed ground surveys and general 
mapping, which is power. The Board of Consultants, which is power. 
Office studies and designs, one-third for the Falls and two-thirds for 

ower. Flow distribution, Grass Island pool, which is remedial works. 
Model tests, which is remedial works. Pictorial model, if it is required, 
which is power. Supervision generally about two-thirds power and 
one-third remedial works. 

Mr. Rasaut. Mr. Davis, do you have any general questions you 
want to ask? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I think I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rapaut. Go ahead. 





INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Davis. I notice here that you have generally stated that the 
remainder of investigation is to be done after 1952. Are you in a 
position to give any more definite time as to when you consider 
these investigations will be done? 

Colonel Porrer. The general answer, sir, would be as fast as the 
money could be made available. That would depend entirely, I 
think, on the urgency with which the Congress is convinced that this 
power is required. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you this question: In your best opinion, 
when would be the earliest date that the power could be made 
available? 

Colonel Porrer. We could make the power available within 4 years. 
after we started the construction. The first generator units would 
go on in 4 years, which was the figure we gave. 

Mr. Davis. Working in accordance with your schedule here, it 
would at least run probably into 1953, at the earliest, before you could 
get your investigations done; is that a fair estimate? 

Colonel Porrer. Well, in all the big construction projects, Mr. 
Davis, you immediately find that there are certain preliminary works 
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essential to the project that you can get started within a year. Take 
a dam, for instance. You put in your administration facilities and 
all the roads which are necessary, and to complete the engineering, 
more drilling and that sort of thing is contracted, which is necessary 
for the later stages of the design. We could probably get started on 
the first works on this project within a year after we started the 
design. Then it would take 4 years from that date until completion 
of the power, on the line. 


CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Davis. I would like a little bit more information on the matter 
of these contractors which you spoke about. Has there been any pre- 
liminary contact of people made to do this kind of work at all? 

Colonel Porrrer. No, sir; except I may say this: We contracted 
this helicopter work for the contouring of the cascades. 

Mr. Rapsaut. You have a regular system for doing that; have you 
not? 

Colonel Porrer. All of our work, Mr. Davis, is done by contract 
when it is humanly possible. Our reputation on that, I think, is 
pretty good. 

AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Davis. I am wondering to what extent this does represent a 
jumping of the gun, so to speak, from the normal procedure. For in- 
stance, has there been any preliminary contracting of the legislative 
committee, the Public Works Committee? 

Colonel Porrer. Hearings were held on the so-called Roosevelt- 
Lehman bill, August 15 and 16 of 1950, last year. 

Mr. Davis. That is as far as it went? 

Colonel Porrrr. The hearings were before what was then Mr. 
Whittington’s committee, and that was so near the end of the session 
that nothing further was done at that time. 

Mr. Foro. If I may interrupt, it is my recollection as a member of 
that committee that the opponents of this Roosevelt-Lehman bill 
did not have an opportunity to testify. 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes, sir. I do not believe many indicated opposi- 
tion, Mr. Ford, along the line that we should not build the project. 
The opposition was along the line of how the power should be distrib- 
uted, which is a matter taken care of in the bill, but which is subject 
to some debate, I believe. 

Mr. Davis. I was just wondering here, in view of your earlier state- 
ment that you would have to do quite a bit of this preliminary work 
before you could really go ahead with any definite plans as to this 
power plant here, whether or not the so-called Roosevelt-Lehman 
legislation fits into this picture so far as your plans are concerned. 

Colonel Porrrer. The Roosevelt-Lehman legislation provides for 
or authorizes construction of the project. 


DIVISION OF COST 


Mr. Davis. The United States and Canada are to divide the cost 
of this thing equally, as I understand it? 

Colonel Porrrr. Not of this, sir. They divide the cost of $157,000. 
Their cost will be equal for the remedial works. 
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DIVISION OF WATER 


Mr. Davis. The amount of water is to be equally divided? 
Colonel Porrer. Equally divided. 


DIVISION OF AUTHORITY 


Mr. Davis. Whatever might be spent by the two Governments 
would be on the basis of their own judgment as to what use they 
would want to make out of that equal division of water? 

Colonel Porrer. Whatever use of the water is made is their judg- 
ment for their water and our judgment for our water, but for the 
remedial works this Joint Engineering Board, consisting of two of 
them and two of us, determines exactly what is done in these model 
studies and surveys and so on. That is an agreed procedure. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


Mr. Davis. You mentioned the International Joint Commission. 
What is the make-up of that? 

Colonel Porrrr. The International Joint Commission is a body 
established by the Boundary Water Treaty of 1909. It consists of 
three American members and three Canadian members. They have 
delegated the authority to make all arrangements with respect to all 
waters that traverse the boundaries of the two countries from the 
west coast to the east coast. 

Some of their problems include the Columbia River, the Waterton- 
Belly in North Dakota and Minnesota, the Chain of Lakes up in 
Minnesota, and the Great Lakes, which are also a great problem of 
theirs, and then the St. Lawrence. They have interests in the 

Lawrence, also. The St. John River in Maine is under their 
jurisdiction. They are a very active body with a marvelous record 
of work accomplished. 

Mr. Davis. Could you give us offhand the make-up of the American 
membership of that Commission? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes. The American membership has as chair- 
man Senator Stanley, former Senator Stanley; Mr. McWhorter, of 
the Federal Power Commission, and Mr. Eugene Weber, of the Corps 
of Engineers. They are appointed to those positions irrespective of 
their employment. 

Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. How long has Mr. McWhorter been on the Federal 
Power Commission; do you know? 

Colonel Porrer. He has been Chief Engineer of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Mr. Davis. He is not a member of the Commission itself? 

Colonel Porrer. No; he is an employee, just like Mr. Weber is an 
employee. 

EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Davis. In your preliminary plans a great amount of your 
actual work is to be done by private contrac tors. Can you give us a 
little more information as to what these 40 people that you have listed 
here as permanent employees are going to be doing? 
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Colonel Porrrer. Well, in the making of a design by an architect- 
engineer their work is supervised from the time the contract is made 
until it is completed. We in general lay out where the borings should 
be made. We sometimes insist on more or fewer borings than they 
desire. 

After all, Mr. Davis, we are responsible for the design, no matter who 
makes it. We have inspectors on the ground when they are doing their 
work. We sometimes, on a large project, will put liaison in their 
offices to keep up with the day-by-day activities. 

Then there is the model study personnel there, too, sir. They are 
entirely employed by the Government and are at Vicksburg at the 
Waterways Experiment Station. 

Mr. Davis. Only four of them, though, so far as I can tell, would be 
actual engineers who would be considered supervisory personnel; is 
that correct? 

Colonel Porrer. You will notice the top man is a grade 11. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Colonel Porrrr. The grade 11 would be the man in charge of the 
intimate details of the design. Under him are the 9, and 7, and maybe 
the 6, who would have certain parts of that project that would be 
done under the design. The 5’s and 4’s would be assistants to the 
others. Then getting down to the crafts, protective and ungraded 
positions, they are drill operators, if needed, truck drivers and miscel- 
laneous employees making up field parties. There may be a chauffeur 
thrown in there, and clerks. It is very hard to list them exactly, 
because a part of the present staff has to be charged to this work, Mr. 
Davis, and they are still employed in the District office doing two- 
thirds of their job on perhaps something else. This is our best estimate 
of the number that would be required. It involves 20 people, I believe, 
does it not? 

Mr. Davis. It is 40 here. The total number of permanent positions 
is given as 40 here, is it not, with a full-time equivalent of other 
positions of 6? 

Colonel Porrer. I have 20. I do not know how these sheets were 
made up differently. You have 40 and I have 20. 

Mr. Ranaut. Maybe you asked the budget for 40. 

Colonel Porrer. This is the one we turned in to the Budget. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Porrrer. I would like to reemphasize, sir, that the compel- 
ling reason for this $450,000 at this time is the fact that we just cannot 
go ahead without remedial works. 

May I say this little bit off the record? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


NECESSITY FOR APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Davis. Now to go back on the record. Do you feel this 
$450,000 is necessary now, and if your answer is in the affirmative is 
it necessary whether or not Congress sees fit to approve the Roosevelt- 
Lehman legislation? 

Colonel Porrrr. I would say, ves, to both. It is up to the Congress 
whether they wish to give us the money for the design of the power- 
house. But this money we are asking for is necessary to complete 
the study of the remedial work. We could make two situations. 
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The first, if the Congress said we are not going ahead with the design, 
then this money comes from the other appropriation which would 
complete the studies for the remedial works. 

Mr. Davis. That is not the basis the President used in asking for 
the money. His request does not mention the remedial work part 
of it and asks for the investigation pending authorization for con- 
struction of the development and utilization of power purposes. 

Colonel Porrer. That is right. The request for the money is 
under the two different purposes of the money. But the one job is 
not possible without doing the preliminaries on the other job. We 
did not ask for a joint department project which would mean we 
would go to the State Department and say, We want money for 
both jobs. We take the money and account for it according to 
whether the work was remedial or for power. 

Since the International Joint Commission could not provide any 
funds chargeable to the development of power, Mr. Davis, we made 
a breakdown of the total funds required and said certain things are 
chargeable to the remedial works. These add up to $157,000. These 
other funds are chargeable to power, fiscally speaking, and I have made 
up that breakdown. We consider the survey of the Cascades is all 
remedial. The spot surveys, excavations of the tunnel, and so forth, 
are all power. The office ‘study and designs were one- -third remedial 
and two-thirds power. Breaking down these items we came up with 
these two figures. 

Mr. Stellar brought up an interesting point with the International 
Joint Commission. That Commission has no authority with respect 
to power projects. 

Mr. Davis. Is that the same request in this same appropriation 
here? 

Colonel Porrer. It will be under State Department if it is in. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. On the record. 

Colonel Porrer. Notice the last sentence on page 17, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. One more question. Can you tell me where this 
$450,000 is coming from? 

Colonel Porrrer. That is a budgetary matter and I do not know. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, you are not in a position to know 
whether the approval of this money means that the programing of 
some other flood-control project is going to be deferred or assigned. 

Colonel Porrer. It will not come from any money we have allotted 
as of the present time or from any project under construction. Off 
the record. 

Mr. Forp. This is not really coming then from flood control 
general funds but from the $580 million sequestered. 

Colonel Porrer. No. It is coming from moneys provided in the 
total appropriation for “Flood control, general,’ which were not 
apportioned to spend and which were included in a budgetary reserve 
pending Presidential certification. This reserve was in addition to 
our share of the $550 million reserve for savings. For instance, we 
got one project certified and the others were not certified. That 
money is available and I imagine is the source from which this money 
will come. 

Mr. Davis. I wonder if it would be proper and we might get a 
statement in writing from the budget officer responsible for this 
explanation as to where this money is coming from. 
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Mr. Rapavut. We will authorize the clerk to get that and put it 
in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The $450,000 will be derived from reserves set up by the Bureau of the Budget 
for the Corps of Engineers exclusive of that set up in compliance with section 
1214 of the general appropriation bill, 1951. 

Mr. Davis. I think that is all. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel Potter, if we do not approve this proposal then 
there is no need for the $2 million in 1952. 

Colonel Porrrer. In that case we would not be able to determine 
proper remedial works and the Canadians would go ahead and draw 
their water, to the detriment of the United States, I believe. 

Mr. Forp. Do you know if these hearings have been printed in 
reference to the Niagara power development of last August? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir. It is H. R. 8343. 

Mr. Forp. Is there correspondence with private individuals con- 
cerning this particular project, any expression or any point of view by 
them? As to whether or not they oppose it? 

Colonel Porter. In these hearings there is a statement by Colonel 
Sattem and letters from Niagara-Mohawk Power Corp., FPC, the 
State Department, and others. 

Mr. Forp. Did the New York Power Commission write? What is 
their attitude? 

Colonel Porrer. Their attitude was that the power was urgently 
needed and they suggested an amendment to the bill relative to the 
distribution, the details of which I do not remember at this time. 

Mr. Forp. Would they have the authority to go ahead and make 
this survey if Congress did not do it? 

Colonel Porrer. No, sir. They would not. It is an international 
matter. 

Mr. Forp. If this $450,000 is chargeable to power, why do we 
take it out of the flood control generally? 

Colonel Porrrer. We have two major appropriations—flood control 
general and rivers and harbors. 

Mr. Forp. And all things chargeable to power—— 

Colonel Porrer. Go to one or the other depending on whether the 
project goes to one or the other. 

Mr. Forp. And this is a power project that has no relation to 
flood control? 

Colonel Porrrer. I would say that is right. 

Mr. Forp. It is your recollection that the principal dispute, if 
there is any, between private industry and the Government, would be 
as to the distribution of power from this project rather than the fact 
whether it should or should not be constructed. j 

Colonel Porrrer. As far as I know there is no objection at all to the 
development of the power. The distribution of power is a matter 
of some contention between various bodies. 

Mr. Forp. It is the fact that this might be made available—the 
$450,000—that will not in any way interfere whatsoever with any 
flood-control service that we contemplated a year ago? 

Colonel Porrer. In no way whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Then how can we justify the fact that this $450,000 
was originally put in the appropriation bill of last year? 

Colonel Porrer. If you remember, sir, the appropriation bill when 
it passed last year had an amount of money in it and the conference 
order was to take $76 million from that bill. 
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Mr. Forp. In that amendment involving $550 million? 

Colonel Porrer. No. This $76 million was the first item and later 
the conference added the $550 million reserve for savings and we got 
$50 million to deduct in addition to the $76 million. So, we deducted 
$126 million from the Senate version of our bill. In addition, the 
committee said that any new start would have to be certified by the 
President. 

Mr. Forp. Normally, certain authorizations for rivers and harbors 
and flood-control projects out of your general fund, as I recall, come 
before your Committee on Public Works. 

Colonel Porrer. Not the funds. The funds are approved here. 
The authorization is by the Public Works Committee. 

Mr. Foro. That is correct but during the Eighty-first Congress we 
had a number of requests for surveys before that committee anywhere 
from $2,000 up to $100,000 or more on several occasions. Those 
authorizations were approved in the committee. Didn’t you have to 
come over here then and get approval for the specific authorizations? 

Colonel Porrer. No. It was obtained from study money for E. S. 
& C. contingency and a like item for flood control in a lump sum. 

Mr. Forp. Why haven’t you done the same thing this time? 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. On the record. 

If you take this out of your general funds it would not be available. 

Colonel Porrer. We do not have the money available to take it 
out of our general moneys, sir. You remember we got about half of 
what we asked for last year and we just do not have this amount of 
money available. 

Mr. Forp. Is the Committee on Public Works from time to time 
approving projects for rivers and harbors control? 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Then that is the formality. 

Colonel Porrrr. It puts it on the list but we do not go ahead with 
them. Out of seven or eight hundred authorized surveys we go ahead 
on about 150 a year. We have had to reduce the list down to studies 
of major importance. The more important projects. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Razwaur. Before we break up, I would like to ask a few ques- 
tions. How much power is generated in the area now on both sides? 

Colonel Porrer. I think probably we have that. 

Mr. Ranaut. I mean in the area this is going to serve. 

Colonel Porrrr. We can give you the hydro. I do not know 
whether we can give you all the power. 

Mr. Rasaut. Well leave it and put it in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


POWER GENERATED IN THE NIAGARA FALLS AREA 


On the United States side during calendar year 1950 in the area covering all of 
New York State and northern Pennsylvania except the New. York City area, 
commonly referred to as Federal Power Commission Supply Area 3, the generation 
amounted to 17,700,000,000 kilowatt-hours with a noncoincident peak during 
December of 3,041,000 kilowatts. On the Canadian side, the Southern Ontario 
System of the Hydroelectric Power Commission is roughly comparable in area 
to that which would be served in the United States by any proposed new hydro 
development at Niagara Falls. This system covers the portion of the Province 
of Ontario lying south of latitude 46 degrees. The generation amounted to 
11,380,000,000 kilowatt-hours for the year ending October 31, 1949, and the peak 
power amounted to 1,744,000 kilowatts. 
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TOTAL NEW POWER 


Now, what total of new power is to be generated? 
Colonel Porrrer. At this plant? 
Mr. Rasavt. No. On both sides. What are the Canadians 


planning? 

Mr. Srevvuar. I have the figures here if I may read them. 

The increased power on this side—the American side only—can be 
made available with this additional new water. The annual genera- 
tion will be 7,900,000,000 kilowatt-hours. The new installation to 
develop that power will be about 1,250,000 kilowatts. Now, sir, 
on the Canadian side they will put in an installation of the order of 
670,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Rasavurt. They will develop that? 

Mr. STetxar. Yes. 

Mr. Rasaur. How many kilowatts, total? 

Mr. Steciar. 670,000 new kilowatt installation on the Canadian 
side. 

Mr. Rapavut. And on our side? 

Mr. STeviar. 1,250,000 kilowatts, sir. 

Mr. Rapsaut. Now, what area will it serve? 

Colonel Porrsr. It will serve, and I am quoting from the state- 
ment of Mr. Farley before the Public Works Committee last year. 
The Chief of the Division of Licensed Projects of the Bureau of 
Power, FPC, said that in New York— 

Our studies indicate that in central and western New York, northwestern Penn- 
sylvania and northeastern Ohio, there will be a need for about 1,480,000 kilowatts 
of additional capacity by 1955 which is 365,000 kilowatts in excess of the power 
which would be available from the Niagara redevelopment. In eastern New York 
and the New England States we estimate that about 1,500,000 kilowatts of addi- 
tional capacity will be required in 1955 which is more than twice the capacity of 
the 700,000 kilowatts which would be made available from the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect if constructed. 

Accordingly, there will be ample market for the power from Niagara and the 
St. Lawrence as soon as they can be constructed. 





Mr. Rasavt. In the eastern section, it is understood that the power 
will be available to New York and New England. 

Colonel Porrer. This power without any doubt will go into a system 
that will serve all the States contiguous to the area. 

Mr. Rapavt. Is there any dormant power there now? 

Colonel Porrer. They are short of power in that area and it has 
one of the highest costs of power of any area in the United States. 
One of the lowest uses of power in the country. 

Mr. Rasavt. Is anyone against the actual survey? 

Colonel Porrer. Nobody that I know of. 

Mr. Rasaut. Nobody is against it. 

Colonel Porrrer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rapaut. The only controversy that arises was about the dis- 
tribution of power. 

Colonel Porrer. How it would be distributed? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavt. Put into the record your conception of the authority 
for this money. 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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AUTHORITY FOR Stupy oF NIAGARA PowER DEVELOPMENT 


The authority for engineering and economic investigations for the development 
and utilization for power purposes of the waters of the Niagara River is derived 
from the treaty with Canada covering uses of waters of the Niagara River which 
was ratified by the Senate on August 9, 1950. That treaty reserves specific 
amounts of the flow of the Niagara River in the interests of preserving the scenic 
beauty of Niagara Falls and allocates the remaining flow between Canada and 
United States as available for power purposes. Specifically, the treaty in article 
2 provides for investigation by the Internationa] Joint Commission to determine 
the nature and design of remedial works necessary to preserve the beauty of the 
Falls. 

In order to properly design remedial works, it is of paramount importance to 
know the extent and location of diversions for power purposes which can only 
be determined after the engineering and economic investigations proposed have 
been carried forward to a point where the type of development for power purposes 
can be accurately determined. 

The hydraulic model being prepared for testing remedial works must include 
the intake structures for power diversions at their exact locations, size, and model 
capacity. 

From the standpoint of our relations with Canada under the treaty and the 
provision that the cost of remedial measures will be shared equally by the two 
Governments, it is necessary to segregate the costs relating to the power study 
which will be of benefit to the United States only, from the cost of the remedial 
measures which are of benefit to both countries and is to be shared equally by 
Canada and the United States. In a similar manner the Canadian Government 
is segregating its cost for the power-development studies from the cost of the 
remedial! studies. . 

It must be emphasized that completion of our international commitments 
relative to the remedial works is only possible through consideration of the 
related aspects of the power development. 
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Employees CoMPENSATION FUND 


Mr. Focarty. We have before us this morning the Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation. We have a proposed supplemental for this 
fiscal year, 1951, in House Document 67, for the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation of $3 million to make payments for disability and death 
claims of Federal employees. 
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Mr. McCauley, do you have a statement for the committee? 
Mr. McCautey. I haveno prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. We 
have, however, prepared a rather detailed analysis of the obligations 
incurred during the first 8 months of the fiscal year and the estimated 
cost for the remaining 4 months which I think might be helpful to the 
committee and I would suggest they be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Fogarty. Without objection, they will be inserted at this 
point, together with tables from the justifications. 
(The statements are as follows:) 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION Funp, BurREAU oF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 1951 AND PRIoR YEARS 


‘Copeetonr by activities 


| | 
Presently | Revised | Difference 
available | estimate | (+ or-—) 


(a) Disability compensation 


| 
j $11, 563,000 | $14,563,000 | +$3, 000, 000 
(b) Medical and hospital treatment and supplies | 


| 

1. Employment-connected benefits for Federal es: 4H 
--| 4,370, 000 4.370, 000 |. 
| 


(c) Death compensation 8, 510, 000 8, 510, 000 
(d) Burial, embalming, transportation, and miscel- | | 
laneous 122, 000 cc} eee, eee Sees 
2. War-connected benefits for employees of Government con- 
tractors: 
(a) Death compensation pel 340, 000 Re es 
(b) Compensation for wage loss by war prisoners. _.-- } 10, 000 10, 000 _ 
3: Civiniee war wemeee.2 see. ose 5 ccc ccc oe 85, 000 86, 000 |....... : 
erg s- ee ee eee 
NS ing Ben Casha end cknede yah Panini | 25, 000, 000 | 28, 000,000 | +3, 000, 000 
| I | 
Obligations by obje cts 
eee eS a ee ee ee ee “ ae Sein i = 
Presently | Revised | Difference 
| available | estimate | (+ or —) 
| 


12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims ..............-.| 25, 000, 000 28, 000, 000 | +3, 000, 000 
| 1 


JUSTIFICATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1951 


The proposed supplemental estimate of $3,000,000 to the Employees’ Compen- 
sation Fund provides additional funds for the payment of disability benefits au- 
thorized under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act of September 7, 1916, 
as amended and extended. Since payments from this fund are mandatory once 
liability is determined, the rate of expenditures is subject to only limited adminis- 
trative control. 

The original estimate of needs for all compensation benefits payable from this 
fund was prepared in September 1949 and revised upward in October 1949 to pro- 
vide additional funds then estimated as necessary to meet increased costs for bene- 
fits permitted under amendments to the law as approved by Congress on October 
14, 1949. The full impact of amendments on current-year costs could not then be 
estimated with accuracy because of lack of experience with the new factors in- 
volved. This was recognized by the Appropriations Committee in reducing the 
1951 appropriation below estimates submitted by the Bureau for 1951. The esti- 
mate herein is based on a current analysis of present costs projected for the en- 
suing 4 months. If the assumption upon which it is based proves erroneous and 
there should be an unforeseen increase in volume or unit costs of benefits, the 
proposed additional sum would be inadequate. 

Monthly benefit costs averaged approximately $2,035,600 for the first quarter; 
$2,344,000 for the second quarter; and $2,457,400 for the first 2 months of the third 
quarter. Obligations for the balance of the year are projected at the rate of about 
$2,486,600 per month. 
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New injuries reported and new claims received—Comparative data, fiscal years 1950 




















and 1951 
New injuries reported New claims received 
= ' aa 
Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1950 1951 1950 1951 

July AY A SEES AE ie a RS 6, 403 | 6, 109 888 1, 055 
OS” a REEF TOA: J 21 : 8,114 | 7, 239 1, 092 973 
SE ee : | 7, 383 | 6, 536 901 1,014 
at ee EE Ene : ine a 6, 316 | 7, 225 936 1, 100 
November. ._....-- ES ee ES a i 6, 769 7, 106 946 1, 046 
_ |S sie 6, 472 | 6, 534 1,013 1, 450 
I . é 6, 683 | 7, 927 1, 066 1, 278 
February , pits edicationelaisind aa 6, 096 | 18, 368 1, 006 2 2, 259 
March. _- site iemesaiialai ene sdinieectisbbestiaaletis nish ff ee s Sp ePaper ot 
ot ea cere . ~— atothnnonsesin| 6, 299 | 3 27, 056 1, 242 | 3 4,825 
| eee < RR eae 6, 881 |_- ; > 2 Cet ie 
US eae ‘ CR oe eae a 6, 649 | 1, 364 | : 
See dian : sce asesansl 81, 163 | 85, 000 “13, 150 | 15, 000 

| | 





1 Includes satian of 600 Philippine Island and 400 Korean cases not previously recorded. 
2 Includes backlog,of 600 Philippine Islands cases not previously recorded, 
3 Straight-line average estimate for 4 months. 


Mr. McCavtry. We also have a statement showing changes in the 
volume of cases reported and new claims received, month by month 
for the two fiscal years. 

At the time the Bureau appeared before the committee in connection 
with our regular appropriation for 1951, we proposed the sum of 
$26}; million for the employees’ compensation fund. At that time, 
the committee felt and the Bureau quite agreed that there was some 
uncertainty as to the effect of the amendments, particularly with 
regard to the total cost of benefits during the fiscal year. The com- 

mittee likewise indicated an anticipated reduction in the number of 
Government employees who might be covered by this law during the 
fiscal year 1951. We find that the costs have been running approxi- 
mately what we anticipated originally. As a matter of. fact, the 
$2614 million estimated by the Bureau is inadequate and instead of 
a decrease in the number of employees covered and the number of new 
injuries reported, there has been a substantial increase. 

Out of the $25 million made available to us for this year we have 
thus far expended during the first 8 months $18,053, 600. Our esti 
mated obligations for the re maining 4 months of the rear is $9,946,400, 
leaving a deficit of $3 million. The Bureau has very limited adminis- 
trative control over these benefits. The obligations are incurred and 
there is nothing we can do to hold down these costs in a substantial 
way. 

As a matter of fact, our administrative discretion is largely limited 
to such matters as lump-sum payments. We could not curtail the 
monthly rates of pay or the awards that are made in these cases. 
We are confronted with the necessity of requesting additional funds 
to meet our obligations for the year. 

Mr. Focarry. Was any of that cut out by section 1214? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir; the whole reduction was because of the 
uncertainty regarding the needs for the year. In fact, the commit- 
tee’s report last year states: “The full impact of liberalized law on 
the work of the Bureau and on the compensation fund itself is still 
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not definitely known. Another factor in the picture is the prospective 
reduction in the number of Federal employees throughout the Gov- 
ernment next year below the number contemplated by the Budget, 
which to an extent would reduce the volume of new injury cases filed 
and thus also lessen demands upon the compensation fund itself.” 

Mr. Fogarty. That report, of course, was written before Korea 
or anything else along that line. 

Mr. McCauvtey. No one could have anticipated the situation. 

Mr. Foaarry. | think that is right. 

Mr. McCautry. I did not bring that to your attention with the 
idea in mind of being critical. Things were so uncertain at that time. 

Mr. Focarty. When do you think the effect of the amendment to 
the act will reach the top? 

Mr. McCautey. The effect of the increase should level off now, as 
far as old cases are concerned, but new cases will involve higher costs. 

Mr. Focarry. We have more Federal employees and we have more 
‘ases than we expected? 

Mr. McCautey. That is right; with a greater increase in cost. 

Another thing: If there is any increase in the wage level of Govern- 
ment employees, that would further increase the cost of compensation, 
because we relate benefits to wages 

Dr. Hepricx. The change-over of these various plants will affect 
the amount of this while other plants are being changed over to some- 
thing else—these men will be out of work. 

Mr. McCau tery. That would only affect the Government plants. 

Mr. Heprick. That is bound to increase it some. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. If you change over and increase the 
number of so-called blue-collar workers as compared with the white- 
collar group, the change-over will increase the number of injuries and 
the number of claims. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. McCauley, could you give us some figures for 
the increase in the Federal civilian employmet nt, totals? 

Mr. McCautey. I can get those figures for you, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not happen to have them with me. 

Mr. Focartry. Will you supply that for the record? 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. For what period would you like to have 
that. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, say, July 1, 1950, and January 1, 1951, and 
March 1, 1951, if it is available. 

Mr. McCautry. I will be glad to supply those. 

(The following data was supplied:) 


Over-all Federal employment, as reported by Civil Service Commission, fiscal year 1951 
plo; , I ! “ze 1 


2 ae Ee 1, 966, 448] Dec. 1, 1950...........-- 2, 160, O81 
Aug. Ganado 1, 983, 449 | Jan. 1, EE 12,181, 120 
Sept. 1, 1950______- a: SSS 12,241, 918 
Onted Soo ae 2, 094, 492} Mar. 1, TS 2 (?) 
i eed 2, 128, 691 | 


! From preliminary reports. 
2 Not available. 


Mr. Focarry. If there are no questions, thank you very much, 
Mr. McCauley. 


80820—pt. 2 
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ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, New|GORDON CANFIELD, New Jersey 
Mexico EARL WILSON, Indiana 

OTTO E. PASSMAN, Louisiana BENJAMIN F. JAMES, Pennsylvania 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 14, 1951. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
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WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. A. C. RICHMOND, ASSISTANT COMMANDANT 

CAPT. R. E, WOOD, CHIEF, PLANNING AND CONTROL STAFF 
COMMANDER P. E. TRIMBLE, ACTING CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION 
LT. J. F. PHAIR, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND CONTROL SECTION 

W. L. JOHNSON, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 

We will now take up the proposed supplemental appropriation for 
the Coast Guard, requested in House Document No. 67 at page 17. 
The first item is a request for an additional amount of $1,100,000 
for operating expenses for the current year 1951. In this connection 
we will insert at this point in the record, page 21, of the justifications. 

(The schedule is as follows:) 


Schedule of supplemental appropriations and revised estimates 


1, ANALYSIS OF AMOUNTS AVAILABLE 


> 


. Apportionments: 
First quarter. 
Second quarter 
Third quarter___- 


potintcbhacmindal Shancwenebidiekaa $34, 449, 050 
sf ie dined ants li wth ies nigtntiip afsictbcoh aplemeoen . 40, 508, 868 
Pe RIES. B0S EE AEE 2 ae RE Le ee ee OS PS 41, 838, 685 











Fourth quarter___-...- sees IAEA EE ALEE SD <2 3: ME - 38, 078, 397 
Total pe cithin ides sichinienip niu teal eatin eacie Sadat eas ella tad 14, 875, 000 
EE ae See ee er CEES Sie 8, RAE RAED. > Dy 
C. Additional available other than from supplemental (estimé ER OS RRO TSS OL 
D. Total available______- : ome ‘ pSudindi tale ea BoM eee Se Lo 154, 875, 000 
2, ANALYSIS OF OBLIGATIONS AND SUPPLEMENTAL REQUIRED 
Personal | Other Total 
services | objects . 
E. Obligations (actual and estimated): | 
First quarter ___...-.. aa FT $11, 791, 008) $32, 005, 617 
Second quarter. -.........-- bist Jajanaessn ae 22, 066, 620 12, 821, 737| 34, 888, 357 
Third quarter__.....-.-.-- <salicuawwoncsnsds osetia 25, 776, 082 19, 066,389) 44,842, 471 
SE | EE eee Ses Si 26, 823, 434 17,415,121) 44, 238, 555 
hes al renee eae 
UN in« comsraenanelbe= += shui shongh beg tc medatgoet biaranatebdinmialilaaaae 94, 880, 745 | 61, 094, 255) 155, 975, 000 
i 
ce I IR DOOD iin de. 5 is cccnc  dedksh cadccd ce audecbas ccceth 154, 875, 000 


ibeas 1, 100, 000 


G. Estimated supplemental required (E minus F)_._- 
H. Date obligational authority will be needed: June 1, 1951. 
I. Date cash for expenditure w ill be needed: June 20, 1951. 
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we q Schedule of supplemental appropriations and revised estimates—Continued 
> 3. PAYROLL AS OF DEC. 31, 1950 (MILITARY); DEC. 2%, 1950, TO JAN. 6, 1951 (CIVILIAN) 
sy r Amount on per | Number of 
q annum basis pS persons 
ia me i eg as Ot ed ode | $77, 802, 69¢ 06 | 27, 041 
® Civilian. -.-.......-.--------------------------------------------+---| 11, 164, 898 | 3, 548 
| 4, ESTIMATE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION INCLUDED IN LATEST BUDGET 
: Amount: None. 
5. ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FROM SUPPLEMENTAL 
| m In budget Revised 
ee ee Sneiehecacd pied LP i cai 
In current fiseal year- ----_- ce astaehak atmos Mc girs bein cies AS .4e ay | a $850, 000 
In next fecal yeer.......-..-.........- sdenastenes wits ctikepataidires ie fs 0 250, 000 
After next fiscal years......--...-- ‘mn SERA ES Ss hes Ht SEES 0 0 
ORNs. .£3cctedetases plage othe 5 cles tiarcelamieas hAeceare wppib ain ck ont aad 0 1, 100, 000 
Mr. Gary. It appears from this schedule that the actual and esti- 
- mated annual obligations for 1951 are $155,975,000. The total 
» amount available at the present time is $154,875,000, leaving a deficit 
- of $1,100,000, for which this request is made. 
or Admiral Ric hmond, will you explain to us the need for this addi- 
7. tional $1,100,000? . 
D0) 2 Admiral Ricumonp. I would like to preface my remarks with re- 
an _ grets for the Commandant not being present today. He is the chair- 
va - man of a committee on protection of port capacity under the HSRB 
- and they are holding a rather important meeting with British repre- 
sentatives of the British Ministry of War. At the last minute he told 
me that he would not be able to be present and asked me to explain 
why he could not be here. 
a TWO ADDITIONAL OCEAN WEATHER STATIONS 
685 
- This increase of $1,100,000 for operating expenses for 1951 is brought 
000 about as a result of a diréctive to prepare to man two additional ocean 
2 weather stations in the Pacific. The Commandant in presenting the 
900 statement for 1952 appropriations before you about a month ago 
= commented at the time that this item was under consideration. Since 
last fall the Air Coordinating Committee and the group interested in 
- - the ocean stations in the Pacific have insisted on additional ocean 
stations. 
se On the 29th of January the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
in a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, approved the Coast 
317 Guard taking over the two additional stations. One of these sta- 
171 tions, referred to as station Victor, is presently being manned by the 
555 Navy on an interim basis. The other station, which will be part of 
100 _ this program, station (ween, is not presently manned. 
The Department of Defense is to reactivate the vessels for this pro- 
900 gram. The instruction that we received was that the Coast Guard 
100 _ will request immediately appropriations to enable it (1) to recruit 


and train the necessary personnel during the fiscal year 1951, and 
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@) “ finance the operation of these two ocean stations in fiscal year 
1 2 

In a similar letter to the Department of Defense the Department 
of Defense was directed to reactivate ships in its reserve fleet and 
make them ready for ocean weather station duty. The Navy has 
already directed the reactivation of the destroyer escorts which will 
be used on this program. 


ae is another paragraph in this letter that I think I should 
read: 


If considered necessary from the military viewpoint the Department of Defense 
will operate these ships on station until July 1, 1951, unless the Coast Guard finds 
that it can operate them or any part of them prior to that date. 

As a matter of fact, we will not be able to operate them prior to 
July 1. The request for money before you is to recruit and train per- 
sonnel to be ready to take over these ships on the 1st of July or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

Mr. Gary. It does not provide any funds for operation at all for 
the fiscal year? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Are funds for the operation of these stations for 1952 
included in the 1952 requests? 

Admiral RicumMonp. They are not, sir. It will be necessary for us 
to return with an amendment to the 1952 fiscal year to take care of 
the operation of these ships during that fiscal year. That is in the 
process of preparation at the present time. 

Mr. Gary. What will be the cost of operating the two stations, 
approximately? 

Admiral RicumMonp. $4,670,000. 


STATIONS RECOMMENDED BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Gary. You said both of these stations are recommended by 
the Department of Defense? 

Admiral RicumMonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Is it a part of the defense program? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Partially, sir, in this respect: Prior to last 
July station Sugar which is roughly southwest of Attu was not being 
manned, neither was station Victor. As a result of the activities in 
Korea we abandoned a station in the eastern Pacific and moved on to 
station Sugar. 

In the fall, about October, the Navy diverted ships and occupied 
station Victor. You will find that about half way between Midway 
and Japan. The other station that is necessary for weather reporting 
is station Queen, which is located on a line from the Hawaiian Islands 
to the Aleutians near Dutch Harbor. 

Mr. Gary. What is the need for that station? 

Admiral RicumMonp. Weather reporting, essentially, because that is 
where your Pacific weather makes up in the main part. And of 
course, it also serves a search and rescue purpose for those planes that 
are flying the northern Aleutian route if they circle below the Aleutian 
Peninsula, get in trouble south of the islands. 

Mr. Gary. Admiral, can you give us some idea as to the extent to 
which air travel has increased over the area for which you are re- 
questing these ships? 
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Admiral Ricumonp. I will answer that question in the record when 
it comes to me. 

Mr. Gary. And give us some idea of the increase. 

(The information is as follows:) 


According to the best information available, overseas air traffic in the Pacific 


has increased about 300 percent since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 


Mr. Gary. Is the Navy operating any other stations in the Pacific 
at the present time? 

Admiral RicumMonp. Ocean stations? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. Just the one—station Victor. 

Mr. Gary. What was their reason for operating that station? 

Admiral Ricumonp. They asked us to do it. We did not have the 
facilities to take it over and felt that the need was such that they 
would move on until such time as we were able to take it over. They 
just felt that the requirement was such that they could not afford to 
leave the station vacant. 

Mr. Gary. You will have to request a supplemental amount for the 
operation of these stations for 1952 also? 

Admiral RicumMonp. Yes, sir. 


PACIFIC OCEAN STATIONS 


Mr. Canrretp. Admiral, this will make how many stations in the 
Pacific? 

Admiral Ricumonp. This will make a total of five manned by the 
Coast Guard, one by the Canadians, and one and a part of one by the 
Japanese. I say that part of one because they have a station between 
Japan and Okinawa that is a typhoon station that they occupy from 
8 to 10 months of the year. 

Mr. CanFie.p. Currently how many are there in the Atlantic? 

Admiral Ricumonp. There are 10 in the Atlantic at the present 
time, of which the Coast Guard is manning 5%. 

Mr. Gary. Is Australia manning any stations? 

Admiral Ricumonp. None. 

Mr. Canrretp. What type of ships do you have on the stations in 
the Atlantic? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We are using all of the major cutters except 
the icebreakers. We are using our 327-foot cutters, our 255-foot 
cutters, and then to put the program into operation we took over from 
the Navy 18 so-called AVP’s, seaplane tenders, 311 feet. 

Mr. CanFieLp. You are using reactivated destroyer escorts on these 
two new stations? 

Admiral RicumMonp. We will have to, because there are no more 
AVP’s available. We would prefer the AVP’s but there are none 
available. 

Mr. Canrie.tp. Do these DE’s lend themselves to good coverage? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Frankly, they are not as good as the other 
ships, but they are the only thing that we can get. Probably what we 
will have to do is to shift the more reliable or the heavier ships to the 
outlying stations and use DE’s on stations that might be a little 
easier. 
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SHIP COMPLEMENT 


Mr. CanrieLtp. What would be the complement on one of these 
ships as contrasted to the other ships? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Very little difference. I think about 121 men 
on a DE and 118 on an AVP. 

Actually they need more men than the AVP’s. 

Mr. CanrFietp. What will be their time of service on the station 
before they return to base? Will it be the same as the others? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I might tell you that this letter really con- 
templated eight ships for this program, We are presently operating 
station Sugar on the basis of sending a ship to Honolulu, sending it out 
to station Sugar, and then to Yokosuka, back out to the station, and 
then back to the States. 

By doing it that way we minimize our personnel problems and we 
also avoid a lot of morale problems. It is almost impossible, in other 
words, to operate ships for any length of time outside the continental 
limits unless you have some reserve to draw on. 

The original request for this was predicated on eight ships with the 
idea that we would continue such deployment. The Bureau of the 
Budget didn’t agree with us. They feel that we should try operating 
those two stations—Sugar and Victor—out of Yokosuka. Without 
committing myself finally at this point as to what would be the best 
operating scheme, it poses a large number of problems if we do that. 

As I say, it might even mean that we would have to keep a reservoir 
of personnel ashore in Japan. Even though we quarter them in Navy 
facilities, it does build up a number of administrative problems, but 
basing ships in Japan is the principle on which this estimate is predi- 
cated and that we will have six ships there to man two stations—three 
ships per station. 

It is going to be quite a job to do that, because you are going to run 
into all kinds of morale problems. 

Mr. Canrie.p. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. Why is it that you do not have a pact by which Australia 
operates certain of these stations as you do with the bordering 
nations in the Atlantic? 


SEATTLE REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Admiral Ricumonp. In the Atlantic of course it was a very import- 
ant problem to a number of nations besides the United States. At 
the close of the war the question of ocean stations in the Pacific was 
pretty much a United States problem. 

Under ICAO there were set up a number of regional conferences, 
and in the summer of 1948 they held a regional conference in Seattle 
for the purpose of trying to develop a sort of joint agreement between 
interested nations. As a practical matter, the Canadians had a small 
interest, the Japanese had some interest, but of course they couldn’t 
speak as a nation at that time and still cannot, and the Australians 
had little or no interest in the thing. 

So any attempts to work out an agreement in the Pacific have to 
date fallen down because primarily the United States has the basic 
interest there. 
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Mr. Gary. From the map that I am looking at—they all seem to 


a. : be up toward the north—there do not appear to be any stations near 
: ~ Australia at all. 
len i : 
; SOUTH PACIFIC WEATHER REPORTING STATION 
3 Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct. There is another reason. 
ion ' In that area those routes run from island to island to some extent. 
' You do not have quite as long overwater hops. The islands them- 
n- - selves of the South Pacific group are weather reporting stations, so 
ng - that you lose somewhat the need for the floating station that you 
rut have in the northern Pacific. 
nd In the early talks there was an agreement on the question dis- 
- cussed, but it went more to the location of the stations between 
we - Honolulu and San Francisco than to whether or not they should be 
1er shifted down a little farther for the benefit of those planes flying to 
tal ' Australia. At that time most of the commercial flying to the Orient 
- was going over the Aleutian run. 
he 5 Mr. Passman. Admiral Richmond, the questions that I wish to 
he ' ask have no direct relation to this particular appropriation, but | 
ng * made notes when hearings were held for the regular appropriation, 
- and for some reason or other did not ask them. 
‘'S 
ub. : MILITARY LEAVE IN COAST GUARD 
ir : 
vy ; What is the military leave status in the Coast Guard? Is it the 
ut same as in other military branches? 
li- : Admiral RicumMonp. Absolutely the same as the Navy. I think 
ee _ they are all on a comparable basis now. 


Mr. PassMan. What number of days are allowed military personnel 
In > annually? 
Admiral Ricumonp. Thirty. 
Mr. Passman. Does that apply to officers and enlisted men alike? 


la Admiral RicumMonp. Yes, sir. 
Teg Mr. Passman. Is that running leave? It does not mean that they 


get so many workdays spread into so many weeks. In other words, 
they have 30 days, including Sundays and holidays? 

Admiral Ricumonp. They have 30 days. 

Mr. PassMan. In other words, if they should go on leave Novem- 


[~ _ ber 1, they must return on November 30? 
t Admiral RicumMonp. What I meant by my answer was this: I 
Ss thought your question was directed as to the difference between mili- 


tary leave and civilian leave. 
Mr. Passman. No. 
CIVILIAN LEAVE 


take off for Saturdays and Sundays. If a military person goes on 
leave we will say on Thursday and comes back the following Thursday, 
he has been 
0 : Mr. Passman. All days are counted, whether holidays, Saturdays 
C ' or Sundays? 
Admiral Ricumonp. That is right. 
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ll Admiral Ricumonp. Civilian leave, the civil-service people do not 
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Mr. Passman. As far as civil-service people are concerned, they get 
26 workdays off. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right. 

Mr. Passman. And their regular workweek is 5 days. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. Which in effect means they would have 5 weeks and 
1 day leave. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes. Without checking your figures I will 
accept that. 

Mr. Passman. Is that your understanding, Colonel? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. In addition to that they get all holidays and a maxi- 
mum of 15 days sick leave. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. I understand that is fixed by law and I do not mean 
to infer that the Coast Guard is different from other branches. I did 
want included in the record that classified civil-service employees in 
effect get 5 weeks and 1 day leave with pay, plus all holidays and plus 
sick leave if they are sick. 


AcqQuiIsITION, CONSTRUCTION, AND IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Gary. The next appropriation is for an additional amount for 
acquisition, construction, and improvements of $650,000 for the fiscal 
year 1951. In connection with that item we will insert page 29 of 
the justifications. 

It appears from this schedule that the obligations, actual and esti- 
mated, for the fiscal year 1951, are $29,965,135. The total available 
at present is $29,315,135, leaving a deficit of $650,000 for which this 
appropriation is requested. 

(The justification schedule is as follows:) 


Schedule of supplemental appropriations and revised estimates 


1. ANALYSIS OF AMOUNTS AVAILABLE 
A. Apportionments: 
First Quarter__. _-- 
Second Quarter 
Third Quarter 5 
Fourth Quarter ----- 


sciteniaei celia Saree 
chbdnag ruts eee beatie ixcange 9, 774, 958 
caddebpussebthecteabynea 7,020, 720 



































seated ucichielen tried Mea sdecahoo. ati ‘ 880, 659 
Total__. A SY 7 HR eR wabie Be ge el ed ee ee 29, 315, 135 
B. Budgetary reserves sub ba dakigbounsdadeeeebek wakadesteSene 
C. Additional available other than from supplemental (e Se Ey ene Sas MG ne SERS See Ee 
D. en NG ee lb a ck cab dtedjannieonsees obi Ae saebadeeokes oh 29, 315, 135 
2. ANALYSIS OF OBLIGATIONS AND SUPPLEMENTAL wuaccsunell 
Personal Other 
services objects Total 
E. Obligations (actual and estimated): 
MINE as cnnicedacensees a Ee TT $85, 455 $8, 958, 875 $9, 044, 330 
NN ee inc menmasheewnenens RS 88, 127 2, 337, 605 2, 425, 732 
pi Eb *, ” See eee ae ee ple a0 Mat ees FE SY 85, 553 16, 878, 861 16, 964, 414 
POUR GUN... 2..0.-.00<.<- is ED es: me. 90, 585 1, 440, 074 1, 530, 659 
Ee hi ia ada cee ccteccBthbndivhwisamudandesdphinntnhe 349, 720 29, 615, 415 29, 965, 135 
F. Less total available (same as D above) --.------- Re aT St OS, UE ene < Ts ES Sete Me ‘ 29, 315, 135 
G. Estimated supplemental required (E minus F)-.............-...........-.-....--.------ 650, 000 


H. Date obligational authority will be needed, April 1, 1951. 
I. Date cash for expenditure will be needed, May 1, 1951. 
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et Schedule of supplemental appropriations and revised estimates—Continued 
i 3. PAYROLL AS OF DEC. 24, 1950, TO JAN. 6, 1951 
: Amount, on a per annum basis, $330,418. Number of persons, 75. 
: 4. ESTIMATE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION INCLUDED IN LATEST BUDGET 
id Amount: None, 
5. ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FROM SUPPLEMENTAL 
ll B Pa ors | % 7 Secret (ese GET 
Pa In budget | Revised 
‘ In current fiscal year- - - - sinkte ~— oe : cee ; 0 $500, 000 
i In next fiscal year. - - ‘ Re ee ape ae See 0 150, 000 
3 After next fiscal year......-..- Wis cate tara BET gions 0 | 0 
|- 4 | —______— 
; | a ae : St abe Boece See ee ew EE Re eee 0 650, 000 
n S Mr. Gary. Will you explain that item, Admiral Richmond? 
i ; Admiral Ricumonp. This item is to take care of the damage indi- 
a cated that was caused by the very severe storm that hit the New 
, Jersey and New England coast on November 25, last. The damage 
was principally in the third district and the first Coast Guard district, 
j the third district of course being New York, the general New York 
: area, and the first district being the Boston and New England area. 
We lost several 38-foot boats in the storm and in addition thereto 
; we lost the floating lifeboat station at Boston and a large number of 
units up and down the coast in the general geographic area that I 


have indicated were damaged to varying degrees. 

These have been set out in some detail in the schedule. We have 
here pictures of some, if the committee would like to see them, show- 
ing the extent of the damage in places. I know we do not have 
photographic records of each and every one, but we do have some 
for the information of the committee. 

Mr. Gary. How much of this has already been repaired? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We have made practically no repairs as such. 
Obviously if there was a hole in the roof or something like that we 
made temporary repairs to patch it up. But of course our position 
is that we have no residual fund on which we can fall back in an 
emergency of this nature. That is, no sinking fund. 

So if we go ahead and make permanent repairs we are robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. It has to come out of some other project. 

Mr. Gary. Will this amount that you are requesting cover the 
full damage? 

Admiral Ricumonp. We have spent in the neighborhood of $100,000 
already in patching up and holding together. That we would just 
have to absorb. This will cover practically everything else. 

I might comment on the fact that with respect to the floating life- 
boat station, you will recall in the 1952 hearings I indicated when the 
question was asked about the East Boston Airport that our long- 
range plans were for combining the search and rescue activities of 
Boston Harbor and eventually the air station. 

We obviously are not going to replace the floating lifeboat station as 

a floating lifeboat station because the long-range plan went toward 

putting that station ashore. It has always been a difficult thing to 

maintain and it would be foolish to replace it with a similar station. 
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1951 OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Gary. How much of your 1951 appropriation for acquisition, 


construction and improvements has actually been spent; how much has 
been obligated? 


Admiral Ricumonp. Against this? 

Mr. Gary. No. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Obligations are $17,223,602, and expenditures 
to date are $14,578,399, out of a total of $29,315,135 available for 1951, 
as of January 31. 

Mr. Gary. Is there any way that you can get by with that balance 
without this additional appropriation? 

Admiral RicumMonp. We could get by if it is accepted that we are 
going to sacrifice some project that has been approved. We work on 
the principle that when we present a group of projects to this com- 
mittee, and this committee appropriates for those projects, that those 
are the projects that we complete. 

If there is any money left over it is returned to the Treasury. At the 
present time it appears that there will be no surplus out of any of them. 
As a matter of fact, some of the contracts are running even higher 
than our estimates. A case in point is the Terminal Island project 
which vou saw in Long Beach which contract is going to run $60,000 
more than the amount estimated and appropriated. 

So as I say, it really is a question should we sacrifice some particular 
project which has been approved and appropriated for if we take this 
money, or if we use that appropriation. 

Mr. Passman. Admiral Richmond, in the request for appropriation 
in the amount of $650,000, you contemplate spending $500,000 in 
fiscal 1951 and $150,000 in fiscal 1952; is that correct? 

Admiral RicuMonp. That is correct. This is a no-year appropri- 
ation, this acquisition appropriation. 

Mr. Passman. Then your request for appropriation in fiscal 1952 
did not include the $150,000 that you have here to be expended in 
fiscal 1952? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 14, 1951. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


WITNESSES 


A. B. STROM, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


C. N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND PLANNING 
PostaL Opprations, 1951 


Mr. Gary. We will now take up the request of the Post Office 
Department for an additional amount of $15,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1951, which appears in House Document 67 at page 16. In this 


connection we will insert in the record at this point page 9 of the 
justification. 


(The page referred to is as follows:) 
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Postal operations, 1951 














Annual appropriation act, 1951, Public Law 759__-__.-.------ $1, 786, 000, 000 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, Public Law 843- ------ 7, 000, 000 
Total amount appropetates Bi eSB Set at 1, 793, 000, 000 
Transferred to General Services Administration, Reorganization 
Pie ae Or e0ees. 2 3 eo Se ee ee _..... —14, 478, 824 
Nat amount appropriated..... -. .. . 2-2 -..225.....-.~-- 1, 778, 521, 176 
eS ER acc ae ae ae ee 3, 978, 000 
SS OS EE 9 Ee 2 RU a UP Gee 1, 782, 499, 176 
I ee ens iu ce ah oh aon a crea 1, 797, 499, 176 
III ee oN) Be te Bia a oe wale 15, 000, 000 


Analysis of deficiency 


| Apportion- Revised Increase (+) 
Activity | ment of | estimate or 
| appropriation | Feb. 1, 1951 | decrease (—) 


Administration of Post Office operations. $125, 924, 700 $125, 924, 700 | 
‘ 








Mail handling and window services at post offices... __| 746, 590, 496 756, 890,496 | +$10, 300, 000 
Mail collection and delivery: | } 
Collection, delivery and local transportation-------- 479, 052, 582 | 483, 252, 582 +-4, 200, 000 
NE SE Ge ae a eA | 18, 999, 750 | 18, 999, 750 |_..--.- a 
Rural delivery servico.............--...-...-. inkpogl 169, 739, 505 | 170, 239, 505 | +500, 000 
Total, mail collection and delivery-..-..-.-------- | 667,791,837 | 672, 491, 837 | +4, 700, 000 
Sail handling in transit. .-......-.......--- co. - 2.02. | 146, 959, 444 146, 959, 444 |__ 


] 
; | 
General services: 





Operation and care of buildings. -..........-.-..---- 91, 409, 980 91, 409, 980 2. Peg: Rn ee 
Acquisition and repair of mail bags and locks------- | 3, 822, 719 | 3, 822, 719 Ja<-~- nnn =~ 
Total, general services. .............-.--.---------| 95, 232, 699 | 95, 232, 699 |___ 
Total obligations pee eel givawnuwcsdnadsl ay pee 1, 797, 499, 176 +15, 000, 006 
SOR. CE nc idicccis konudsctauscesen® | 3, 978, 000 3, 978,000 |.__- cae 
Total appropriation or estimate_.._.......-_.--- | 1, 778,521,176 | 1,793, 521,176 | +15, 000,000 


Mr. Gary. From page 9 of the justification it appears that the total 
available funds for 1951 for this item are $1,782,499,176; the estimated 
obligations are $1,797,499,178, leaving an estimated deficiency of 
$15,009,000. 

Mr. Bruce, will you explain the reason for this deficiency? 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, all of this deficiency is for the purpose 
of defraying the costs of the clerks in the first- and second-class offices, 
city delivery carriers, and rural delivery carriers. In the rural delivery 
carriers, the estimate was $500,000, which makes $14,500,000 for clerks 
and city carriers. The entire difficulty with respect to our defrayment 
of cost under this appropriation is because of the fact that the volume 
of mail has far exceeded the estimate that we originally made for this 
year. 

INCREASE IN MAIL VOLUME AND REVENUE 


In other words, at the time that we prepared the estimate for 1951 
we estimated the volume of mail would approximate 45,059,798 ,000 
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pieces of mail. Our present estimate, as embodied in the justification 
submitted for the 1952 appropriation, is 47,109,000,000 pieces for 1951, 
which is an increase of 4.55 percent over that which we originally 
anticipated. 

Because of that and the fact that we cannot operate on a deficiency, 
we must anticipate that the volume of mail for the remainder of the 
year will continue to increase; we did not estimate originally enough 
money for this year because the volume exceeded what we originally 
anticipated. The revenues July 1950 through January 1951 repre- 
sents an increase of 6.28 percent over the corresponding 7 months for 
the previous fiscal year. 

For the 300 largest post offices for the month of February, the in- 
crease represents 5.08 percent over February of last year. We do not 
have the data for the remaining offices as yet. The volume of mail, 
of course, follows the revenue. As the revenue increases, we know 
that the volume of mail is increasing correspondingly. Because of 
that reason we estimate than not less than $15,000,000 will be neces- 
sary for the remainder of this fiscal year in order to handle the increase 
in volume of mail. 

ANALYSIS OF INCREASES 


Mr. Gary. Which class of mail is increasing most? 

Mr. Bruce. Pretty much of a general increase, although advertis- 
ing, which is the third class, is showing an unusually large increase. 
The 300 largest offices, of course, represent probably 90 percent of 
the revenue and expenditures of the entire service. It shows that 
second-class postage in February increased 1.48 percent; meter mat- 
ter, generally first class, 7.29 percent; and nonmetered, primarily 
advertising matter, 14.03 percent. 

Mr. Gary. That is the class that we lose the most on? 

Mr. Bruce. We lose a great deal on that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Strom. There is another class, too, Mr. Chairman, which is 
increasing considerably and that is the outside pieces of parcel post. 
I can give you those percentages for the past few months, if you are 
interested. 

Mr. Gary. What do you mean by “outside pieces’’? 

Mr. Strom. That which cannot be sacked, large pieces of parcel 
post. 

Mr. Gary. There is no special charge for handling that? 

Mr. Strom. Not up to this time. 

Mr. Gary. Is the Postmaster General asking for any special charge 
for handling outside pieces in the proceedings which are now pending 
before the ICC? 

Mr. Srrom. He is. 

Mr. Gary. And if those rates are established there will be an extra 
charge for handling the outside pieces? 

Mr. Strom. That is correct. The increase for February, at the 300 
offices to which Mr. Bruce has referred, is 11.48 percent. In January 


it was 20.43. In December it was 18.11. In November, 13.08. 
And in October, 12.09. 


INCREASE IN REVENUE OVER ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Gary. How much more in dollars are receipts exceeding the 
estimates? 
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Mr. Bruce. The original estimate was $1,681,000,000. The last 
official estimate transmitted with the 1952 justification is $1,773,- 
500,000, or an increase of $92,500,000. We are actually running 
ahead of that estimate now. The indication is that if the present 
increase continues we will exceed that. 

Mr. Gary. So that your receipts will exceed your estimate by nearly 
$100,000,000? 
Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir; pretty close to it. 
Mr. Srrom. It should be very close to that. 


MONTHLY OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Gary. Have you got your monthly obligations? 
Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. Do you want them by months? 
Mr. Gary. Yes. 

1951 OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Bruce. For the appropriation ‘Postal operations” for July, the 
obligations were $145,456,141; August, $148,589,847; September, 
$142,796,024; October, $143,494,598; November, $142,948,320; De- 
cember, $196,863,734; January, $144,869,368. Total for the first 7 
months, $1,065,018,032. The February obligations have not as yet 
been computed in total. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE FOR INCREASE IN BUSINESS 


Mr. Gary. This entire $15,000,000 is due entirely to increased 
expenditures by reason of the increase in volume of mail? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. Of course, bearing in mind the increased 
volume of mail with respect to city and rural carriers will interpret 
itself in terms of the increased numbers of stops that have to be made, 
which is, of course, a corollary to the problem. 


INCREASE IN MANPOWER 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Bruce, this request means the addition of how 
many clerks and carriers? 

Mr. Bruce. It will all be in the part-time or substitute service, Mr. 
Canfield. It will be the equivalent of 5,029 full-time employees. In 
other words, if we employ someone for the full year, it will be the 
equivalent of 5,029. Actually though it will be used for the increased 
hourly substitutes service which is the part-time employees used to 
fill in as the mail increases. 


RURAL DELIVERY SERVICE 


Mr. Canrretp. How about the rural delivery service? Is there any 
addition there? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. There will be approximately 125 additional 
there, all for new routes to relieve the present routes. We have 
approximately, on an annual basis, about $700,000 worth of approved 
extensions and new routes that we are holding. Those involve at the 
present time approximately 125 to 130 new routes, but will involve new 
carriers to split unusually heavy routes into two. That is where our 
principal problem is with respect to rural delivery service. 
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Then we have better than 5,000 approved extensions we are holding. 
At the time this was written there were 4,000-odd. But, of course 
that will increase. They are coming in each work day. 


ANTICIPATION OF EXTENSION OF DELIVERY SERVICE 


Mr. PassmMan. These funds are requested or necessary to provide 
additional carrier and clerical service due to increasing mail volume 
resulting from general business activity, the increase in number of 
mail-delivery points due to the completion of new housing and 
business units, back logs, and approved rural routes and extensions. 
When you request your regular appropriation, do you anticipate 
additional extensions and request money for those? Or do you always 
wait and get that in a supplemental deficiency appropriation? 

Mr. Bruce. No, sir. We estimate a normal amount that will be 
required. As long as the volume of business follows what we origi- 
nally estimated we have enough money. When it goes over that we 
run short. 

Mr. Passman. I understand that. But of course you do estimate 
the funds required for the rural route extensions and new housing 
and deliveries in cities? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. You underestimated that as well as the volume for 
fiscal 1951? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. 


INCREASE IN RATES 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Bruce, I observe that there is a certain pressure 
group at work. I have received several letters in this morning’s mail. 
I guess it is an aftermath of the President’s request for Congress to 
increase postal rates, and the action of several Members of Congress 
making broadcasts in behalf of that increase. They state the increase 
should be on second-class mail and not on third class. I wonder if 
the pressure group in the second class is going to start a drive to raise 
it in the third-class mail rates. Has it been directed to your attention 
that pressure is now under way to convince Members of Congress that 
you are going to do a great injustice to the users of third-class mail 
if you increase the rates? 

Mr. Bruce. We had not heard anything from a particular group, 
but each of the mailing groups has an organization of its own. I 


think that their primary purpose, of course, is to protect their own 
interests. 


LOSSES ON SECOND- AND THIRD-CLASS MAILS 


Mr. Passman. Did I understand you to state in your testimony a 
moment ago that your largest volume increase has been in third-class 
mail? 

Mr. Bruce. Primarily with respect to volume the largest increase 
is in third class. Percentagewise the outside pieces of parcel post 
increased in about the same ratio. 

Mr. Passman. Did I understand you to state that the Department 
really took a greater loss on third-class mail on a per pound basis? 
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Mr. Strom. I do not know about the per pound basis, Mr. Con- 


Mr. Passman. It is greatest on second class? 

Mr. Srrom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bruce. Because the return is so small on second class. We 
get not less than a penny apiece on third. The minimum you can 
get is a pound on third class. On the other it is a cent and a half 
a pound. The cost is greater generally handling third class because 
you have more pieces. On the other hand second class is more 
voluminous, takes up more space to handle and to haul. 


FREE SECOND-CLASS MAILS 


Mr. PassmMan. It is my understanding concerning weekly papers 
published in a parish or county that the number going to rural box 
holders is delivered without any cost whatsoever to the publishers, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Bruce. In the office with no city or village delivery service it 
is free in the county of publication. 

Mr. PassMAN. Suppose you put the paper in the patron’s box. 
Is that still free? 

Mr. Bruce. If it is inside the post office it is free. If we have to 
deliver by city or village carrier they pay for it. 

Mr. Passman. What if you deliver by rural route carrier? 

Mr. Bruce. That is free if all conditions for free delivery are met. 


POUND RATES ON SECOND-CLASS MAIL 


Mr. PassMan. It is based on so much per pound, is it? 

Mr. Bruce. Primarily on the advertising matter. The reading 
matter is a cent and a half a pound fixed rate and the advertising 
portion takes the zone rate. ‘That goes up quite a bit more. If the 
percentage of advertising is 25 or 30 percent that is a high percentage. 

Mr. Passman. There are advertisements in all weekly papers. I 
am a little confused on that point. Do you mean if there are adver- 
tisements in this paper it will take a different rate than if it were just 
a news publication? 

Mr. Bruce. That percentage of it. As a matter of actual fact in 
the small parish or county publication, where they may run we will 
say 10 or 12 pounds a week, it is customary for the majority of them 
to waive all the reading matter requirements and pay the postage on 
the full amount in order to do away with the trouble of having to 
figure it. They have to figure it by square inches or column inches. 
The postage is still so small, probably 45 cents or 50 cents a week, 
they do not bother with it. 

Mr. PassMan. That is interesting. You mean they have to handle 
it as you said or else report to the postmaster that there are so many 
inches of advertising, and so many inches of printed matter? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. We require what we call a marked copy 
with each issue. In that issue the publisher must show on there what 
is advertising and what is not advertising. You have probably 
noticed in newspapers very often you will see a news column and they 
will have in small print “advertising.” I do not know what other 
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purpose it serves aside from the post office, but that is required by 
the post office, either to mark it in separately or print it on there so 
that we can tell whether it is a paid column of advertising or whether 
it is reading matter. 

Then each time they mail an issue they must submit a marked 
copy showing the percentage of reading matter and the percentage 
of advertising matter, with the advertising matter clearly marked 
where it is not evident from the face of it that it is advertising matter. 
That is computed each time. 

Mr. Passman. Going back to your original statement that some 
of the publishers elect to pay a small rate on the entire mailing rather 
than to separate the advertising from the news, when a publication 
of that type is delivered in the county, how much do they pay per 
pound? 

Mr. Bruce. I would have to guess at that, Mr. Passman. It will 
not run over about 2 or 3 cents. I had better furnish that for the 
record. The second class rates are very complicated. It takes a 
pound zone rate. That runs very small. The average postage bill of 
these Friday publications is generally less than a dollar a week. 

Mr. Passman. Less than a dollar a week for the entire publication, 
notwithstanding that they have 700 or 800 copies? 

Mr. Bruce. It might be a little more than that. That would be 
a pretty good-sized small publication. I had better insert that rate 
in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
The rate within the county for mailings at city or village delivery offices is 


1 cent per pound. The zone rate does not become operative until mailed beyond 
the county in which published. 


OUTSIDE PARCEL POST 


Mr. James. As to the outside parcel post pieces you indicated there 
will be a request for a special rate on that sort of parcel post.. Have 
you any idea now what the criteria will be for determining which is 
outside parcel post and which is not? 

Mr. Bruce. It would almost have to be based on the weight and 
length and girth added together in inches. We use that now to de- 
termine the maximum size by which a parcel may be accepted, 100 
inches including the length and girth combined and 70 pounds in 
weight. A criteria of that sort will have to be set up because the 
No. 1 and No. 2 sacks—No. 1, of course is the larger of the two—have 
a definite dimension that they will accommodate. 

Mr. James. There will have to be a line drawn as to what is parcel 
post and can be sacked and what is parcel post matter that cannot be 
sacked for the benefit of the mailer. 

Mr. Bruce. We have that type now. Some parcels cannot be 
sacked now regardless of their size. That is a general outside piece. 
The mailer is required to indicate that type of parcel. For example, 
ink, or anything like that which must be held upright, or a certain 
type of battery, we do not sack those. 

Mr. James. It would not be determined on the weight at all? 

Mr. Bruce. No, sir, I do not believe it could be. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF Marts, 1951 


Mr. Gary. The next item is a request for an additional amount of 
$152,000,000 for the transportation of mails, which covers the payment 
of increased rates to railroad carriers for 1951 and prior years in ac- 
cordance with the Interstate Commerce Commission order of Decem- 
ber 4, 1950. In this connection we will insert at this point in the 
record page 14 of the justifications. 

(The page referred to above is as follows:) 


Transportation of mails, 1951 





Annual appropriation act, 1951, Publie Law 759_______-_______- $400, 000, 000 
Supplemental appropriation act, 1951, Public el See 38, 000, 000 

Total amount appropriated _________-_------_- Fe ead 438, 000, 000 
ESS RES 8 19 Be SU OG lies pe ie Lo Ce es a a 500 000, 000 
Estimated deficiency. .............-.-- rye aN Hee RM ER es SS 152, 000, 000 


Anatysis of eeieieney 








ment of | estimate | or 


: Apportion- Revised | Increase (+) 
Activity } 
| appropriation Feb. 1, 1951. | decrease (—) 








Domestic transportation of mail: | | 








Transportation by powerboat_..--..--..--------.--- $2, 623, 500 | iS 5 
Transportation by star routes................------- 34, 265, 900 | a See eee 

Transportation by railroad, electric car, and high- | | 
way post Raa ab eT ae BS BTS a 239, 631, 369 | 391, 631, 369 | —_— 2, 000, 000 
Te aes } 72, 713, 699 | 72, 713, 699 |---------------- 
Total, domestic transportation of mail__.....-.--- | 349, 234, 468 501, 234, 468 | Bs. 5. 1 52, 000, 000 

Foreign transportation of mail: | 

PUEERIND SROMIINONGMEDONL. «8 occ ccccdewccn cuss ccse 13, 298, 232 | 8 8 eee 
Amounts due foreign countries._............---- ee 9, 937, 300 | id cckscupesdives 
nn ee iawakd 65, 530, 000 | 65, 530, 000 | CE a ERS 
Total, foreign transportation of mail_......-....-- 88, 765, 532 } _88, 765, 532° stp dharahaiubalnn geet 
Total appropriation or estimate__........-..------ | 438, 000, 000 | “590, 000, 000 | +152, 000, 000 

{ 





RAILWAY MAIL PAY CASE SETTLEMENT 


Mr. Gary. The $152,000,000 requested under this item is the 
amount agreed upon as a settlement of the railroad rate cases. We 
vent very fully into a hearing on this item in the testimony taken in 
connection with the 1952 appropriation. I do not see any reason, 
therefore, to pursue the matter further at this time, unless some of the 
members of the committee desire to do so. In the justification there is 
a very full statement of this entire railroad rate mail case. I think it 
would be well to insert this statement in the record at this point. 
Therefore, we will insert in the record pages 15 through 25 of the 
justification. 

Mr. Canrievp. I think that is well done, Mr. Chairman. 

(The above-referred to pages are as follows:) 


80820—pt. 2 
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JUSTIFICATION, TRANSPORTATION OF Matts, 1951 


GENERAL 





STATEMENT 


The amount of this request is required to pay the railroads an additional amount 

for the transportation of mail during the period February 19, 1947, through 
December 31, 1950, the so-called retroactive period, in accordance with an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in docket No. 9200, dated December 
4, 1950, as amended December 11, 1950, approving a stipulation and agreement 
between the Department and the railroads, dated October 11, 1950. The stipula- 
tion and agreement ended important areas of controversy between the railroads and 
the Department, particularly the round-trip requirements under present law 
whereby the Department paid the full car rate for the return of empty matl cars. 
It provided for a new rate structure effective January 1, 1951, separating rates for 
line-haul and terminal services, with rates established on the one-way basis as in 
the case of all other traffic handled by the railroads, and settled all claims of the 
railroads for the 4-year retroactive period, February 19, 1947, through December 
31, 1950. 

In the conferences which led to the settlement, the railroads sought the full cost 
which they claimed for carrying mail for the retroactive period. They demanded 
$886,000,000 over the amount of the revenue received by them, based on rates 
prior to February 19, 1947, when the railroads first petitioned for an increase in 
mail-cerrving rates. 

The Department effected a settlement with the railroads for $312,000,000 over 
and above the amounts paid under rates in effect prior to February 19, 1947, 
which amount includes the 25 percent interim increase ordered by the Commission 
on December 4, 1947 

The amount of the interim increase appropriated by Congress for payment to 
the railroads in accordance with the said order aggregates $160,000,000, which 
leaves an amount of $152,000,000 to be paid under the settlement. 

On November 8, 1950, the railroads and the Department testified regarding this 
settlement, following which the Commission entered its order approving the stipu- 
lation and agreement in its entirety. 

Both the Department and the railroads based their positions on a Nation-wide 
study of the costs of transporting mail. The cost study made by the Department 
showed that the full increased costs to the railroads in carrying the mail for the 
retroactive period came to a maximum of $378,000,000. 

Thvs the Commission’s award based upon the stipulation and agreement is 
$66,000,000 less than the Department’s cost figure, and $554,000,000 less than the 
railroad’s claim for additional cost during the retroactive period. 

Background of Railway Mail Pay case-—On February 19, 1947, the railroads 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission for a 45 percent increase in mail 
pay rates. Preliminary hearings were held on July 10, 11, and 14, 1947, at which 
hearings testimony was presented by the railroads. The Department sought a 
continuance to prepare its case. Further testimony was presented by the rail- 
roads on October 1 and 2, 1947, following which, on December 4, 1947, the Com- 
mission issued an order granting the applicant railroads an interim increase of 
25 percent in compensation and rates, retroactive to February 19, 1947, and pros- 
pective until further orders. On June 24, 1948 the railroads petitioned for an- 
other 20 percent increase in addition to the 45 percent. Further petitions on 
March 24, 1949, for an increase of an additional 15 percent, and again on Decem- 
ber 30, 1949, for an increase of another 15 percent were made by the railroads, 
bringing the total requested increase to 95 percent over the rates in effect prior to 
February 19, 1947. 

A Nation-wide field study was made to ascertain the cost to the railroads of 
handling and transporting mail, not only for the retroactive period, but as a factor 
in determining rates for the future. The test period agreed to by all parties was 
the week October 18-24, 1948. 

Besides the question of mail rates, the major issues involved in the proceeding 
were the elimination of the round-trip provision required by law, and the necessity 
for a new rate scale separating the line-haul and terminal services rates. The 
Postmaster General has requested Congress in April 1949 to repeal the provisions 
of the Railway Mail Pay Act upon which the yound-trip requirements were based. 
The order of the Commission of December 4, 1950, as amended December 11, 1950, 
accomplished what the requested legislation was proposed to do, and an area of 
controversy between the railroads and the Post Office Department was removed. 

The settlement, as approved by the Commission on December 4, 1950, repre- 
sents only about one-half of the 95 percent increase requested by the railroads and 
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is final for the entire period February 19, 1947, through December 31, 1950. 
There remains the fixing by the Commission of fair and reasonable rates for services 
on and after January 1, 1951. Hearings were again resumed on this feature be- 
ginning February 26, 1951. 

The settlement concluded three of the four major issues involved in this case, 
during the nearly 4-year controversy. Attached is table A setting forth in calendar 
form the numerous formal steps and actions in this case, from February 19, 1947, 
to December 20, 1950. 

Basis of estimate-—This estimate for additional funds in the amount of 
$152,000,000 is based upon obligation and expenditure figures for railroad mail 
service from February 19, 1947, through December 31, 1950, the retroactive 
period. There are five fiscal years involved—1947 through 1951. The estimated 
additional amounts due for each fiscal year are set forth below: 


Amount of additional funds requested 
Fiscal year— 


1947_....- BU th Me eee Cee eee onte ‘yeke _.----- $11, 500, 000 
Sees ee Be eC Rad ge Wellin ene k= = _..... 34, 950, 000 
1949___- : RPA Con acta oes Bt a ara _..... 40, 400, 000 
ae Bes Oe ks eater a _.... 42,750, 000 
ees. so hae eka se ea aie ett .------- 22, 400, 000 

Pn hasta ea ee es ee Cor es fs eek 152, 000, 000 


As the retroactive period to which this amount applies dates back to February 
1947, the request is made that this supplemental appropriation be available to 
pay for service performed in 1951 and prior years. This will greatly facilitate the 
processing and payment of claims and will provide better administrative control 
over expenditures made pursuant to the Commission’s order of December 4, 1950. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The following appropriation language is suggested: 

For an additional amount for ‘Transportation of mails,’ for payment of 
increased rates to railroad carriers for 1951 and prior fiscal years, in accordance 
with Interstate Commerce Commission Order of December 4, 1950 (Docket No. 
9200), $152,000,000. 


TaBLE A.—ICC docket No. 9200—Railway mail pay 


February 19, 1947. Petition of railroads for 45 percent increase in rates of 
compensation for the transportation of United States mail by railroad companies 
filed. 

March 21, 1947. Prehearing conference called for April 15, 1947, in the office 
of Commissioner Mitchell. 

April 1, 1947. Extension of time to Post Office Department for filing reply to 
petition until May 2, 1947. 

April 15, 1947. Prehearing conference held. 

May 2, 1947. Extension of time to Post Office Department for filing reply to 
petition until July 10, 1947. 

May 5, 1947. Order of ICC reopening proceeding. 

May 16, 1947. Prehearing conference held in Commissioner Mitchell’s office 
in regard to setting a date for hearing on carriers’ petition. 

May 19, 1947. Order of ICC setting hearing on carriers’ petition for July 10, 
1947, before Commissioner Mitchell and Examiner Koch. 

July 3, 1947. Petition of Post Office Department to vacate order setting case 
for hearing July 10, 1947. 

July 3, 1947. Petition of Post Office Department to disqualify ICC Examiner 
Koch for bias. 

July 7, 1947. Order denying Post Office Department petitions to vacate order 
setting this proceeding for hearing on July 10, 1947, and for disqualification of 
ICC Examiner Koch for bias. 

July 10, 1947. Answer of Postmaster General to petition for increase in rates of 
compensation for the transportation of United States mail by railroad companies; 
and cross petition of Post Office Department for reduction of existing rates. 

July 10, 1947. Petition of National Publishers Association, Inc., for leave to 
intervene filed and copies served on all parties concerned. 
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July 10, 11, 14, 1947. Hearings before Commissioner Mitchell on railroads’ 
petition. 


_ July 14, 1947. Motion of railroads to reject eross petition for rate reduction 
field by Post Office Department. 


July 14, 1947. Motion of railroads for interim increase in compensation of 35 
percent. 

July 16, 1947. Reply of railroads to Post Office Department’s petition to vacate 
order setting case for hearing July 10, 1947. 

July 24, 1947. Reply of Postmaster General to motion of petitioners for rejee- 
jection or denial of portion of answer and cross petition of the Postmaster General. 

July 24, 1947. Reply of Postmaster General to motion of petitioners for interim 
increase of 35 percent in rates. 

July 25, 1947. Order issued by Interstate Commerce Commission overruling 
motion of petitioning railroads of July 14, 1947 for rejection or denial of portion of 
answer and cross petition of Postmaster General. 

September 5, 1947. Motion of Postmaster General for prehearing conference. 

September 30, 1947. Petition of Postmaster General to adjourn proceedings. 

September 30, October 1-2, 1947. Hearings resumed on railroads’ petition. 

October 8, 1947. Order setting date of oral argument before the Commission on 
railroads’ motion for interim increase. 

October 15, 1947. Brief of class I railroads in support of interim increase. 

October 15, 1947. Brief of Postmaster General in opposition to interim inerease. 

October 27, 1947. Oral argument before Commission on interim increase. 

December 4, 1947. Report and order granting an interim increase of 25 percent 
in railway mail pay rates from filing of railroads’ petition until further order of the 
Commission, 

January 23, 1948. Petition of Postmaster General to reconsider decision and 
vacate order of December 4, 1947. : 

February 2, 1948. Reply of applicant railroads to petition of the Postmaster 
General for reconsideration and vacation of interim order. 

February 10, 1948. Order denying petition of the Postmaster General to recon- 
sider and vacate interim order. 

April 6, 1948. Order of Commission for resumption of hearings on May 12, 1948, 
before Commissioner Mitchell. 

May 12, 1948. Petition of Postmaster General to require furnishing ¢ 
by railroads in support of station labor charges. 

May 12-13, 1948. Hearing held on request of Post Office Department for field 
study of railroad operations, 

May 18, 1948: Request of Postmaster General for information under Railway 
Mail Pay Act of 1916 to equalize mail and express rates. 

June 1, 1948. Extension of time to railroads for filing reply to request of Post- 
master General dated May 18, 1948, until June 9, 1948. 

June 9, 1948. Reply of applicant railroads to request of Postmaster General for 
information under Railway Mail Pay Act of 1916 to equalize mail and express 
rates, 

June 14, 1948. Request of Postmaster General for oral argument in connection 
with his request for information under Railway Mail Pay Act to equalize mail 
and express rates. 

June 24, 1948. Petition of railroads to supplement and amend their original 
application for 45-percent increase so as to request increase of 65 percent in rail- 
way mail pay rates. 

July 2, 1948. Answer of the Postmaster General to petition of railroads to supple- 
ment and amend their original petition dated February 19, 1947. 

July 2, 1948. Comprehensive plan of the Postmaster General for transportation 
of the United States mail filed and served on railroads. 

July 21, 1948. Order granting railroads’ petition of June 24, 1948, for leave to 
amend original petition. 

July 21, 1948. Answer of applicant railroads to comprehensive plan of the 
Postmaster General. 


July 23, 1948. Motion of Postmaster General to strike answer of railroads to 
comprehensive plan. 

July 23, 1948. Order denying requests of the Postmaster General dated May 18, 
1948, and June 14, 1948, for information to equalize mail and express rates and 
oral argument thereon. . 


July 29, 1948. Reply of railroads to motion of Postmaster General to strike 
railroads’ answer to comprehensive plan. 
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July 27, 1948. Notice and order recognizing effective date of comprehensive 
plan of the Postmaster General for transportation of United States mail, denying 
in certain respects the requests of the carriers contained in their answer to the 
plan, denying motion of the Postmaster General to strike said answer and for 
oral argument on such motion, and requiring railroads to file additional answer 
to the plan within 6 months. 

August 13, 1948. Petition of Postmaster General for order clarifying Commis- 
sion’s notice and order of July 27, 1948. 

August 25, 1948. Reply of applicant railroads to petition of Postmaster General 
for clarifying order. 

August 25, 1948. Notice of Postmaster General that effective date of compre- 
hensive plan postponed to October 1, 1948. 

August 30, 1948. Order denying petition of the Postmaster General for clarify- 
ing order. 

August 27, 1948. Informal conference at Washington, D. C., before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regarding the joint field study. 

August 30, 1948. Hearing before Commissioner Mitchell at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
and a stipulation of record for the joint field study. 

January 31, 1949. Answer of applicant railroads to comprehensive plan of 
the Postmaster General. 

February 9, 1949. Motion of the Postmaster General to strike the “joint and 
several answer of applicant railroads to comprehensive plan of the Postmaster 
General.” 

February 24, 1949. Extension of time to railroads until Mareh 1, 1949, for 
filing reply to Postmaster General’s motion to strike. 

February 28, 1949. Reply of railroads to Postmaster General’s motion to 
strike joint and several answer of applicant railroads to comprehensive plan. 

March 16, 1949. Petition of Postmaster General for relief sought in his petition 
to require furnishing of evidence in support of station labor charges or to suspend 
interim order of December 4, 1947. 

March 24, 1949. Petition of railroads to supplement their original application 
of February 19, 1947, for 45 percent increase, as amended June 24, 1948, to 
request 65 percent increase, so as to request 80 percent inerease in railway mail 
pay rates from February 19, 1947. 

March 31, 1949. Motion of applicant railroads for 35 percent additional interim 
compensation. 

April 4, 1949. Reply of applicant railroads to Postmaster General’s petition for 
relief sought in his petition to require furnishing of evidence. 

April 12, 1949. Reply of Postmaster General to motion for 35 percent additional 
interim increase. 

April 25, 1949. Order of ICC denying Postmaster General’s motion to strike 
joint and several answer of railroads to comprehensive plan. 

April 27, 1949. Motion of railroads to strike Postmaster General’s reply to 
their motion for 35 percent additional interim. 

May 2, 1949. Answer of Postmaster General to railroads’ petition to supplement 
and amend original petition for 45 percent increase by increase to 80 percent. 

May 6, 1949. Order of ICC granting railroads’ petition of March 24, 1949, to 
supplement and amend original petition for 45 percent increase. 

May 6, 1949. Order of ICC overruling railroads’ motion to strike Postmaster 
General’s reply to their motion for 35 percent additional. 

December 30, 1949. Petition of railroad companies to supplement and amend 
their original petition dated February 19, 1947, as supplemented and amended, 
for increase in rates of compensation for the transportation of United States mail 
by railroad (of 95 percent). 

January 9, 1950. Order denying Postmaster General’s petitions dated May 12, 
1948, and March 16, 1949, for furnishing of evidence. 

January 16, 1950. Notice of appearance by Attorney General on behalf of 
Postmaster General to present views of Department of Justice. 

January 26, 1950. Oral argument on motion for additional interim increase of 
35 percent as requested by motion filed March 31, 1949. 

February 1, 1950. Petition of railroads to substitute Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic Railroad Co. as petitioner for Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway 
Co. and Mineral Range Railroad Co. 

February 28, 1950. Order granting substitution of Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic Railroad Co. as petitioner for Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway 
Co. and Mineral Range Railroad Co. 
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March 13, 1¥ouv. Order overruling motion of March 81, 1949 for additional 
interim increase of 35 percent. 

March 15, 1950. Reply of Postmaster General to petition of December 30, 
1949 for leave to further amend and supplement petition of February 19, 1947. 

March 23, 1950. Order granting petition of a a 30, 1949 for leave to 
supplement and amend original petition dated February 19, 1947. 

March 24, 1950. Letter of Commissioner Mitchell calling an informal pre- 
hearing conference in his office on March 29, 1950 to fix dates of hearing and 
exchange of exhibits. 

March 30, 1950. Notice setting case for further hearing on September 19, 1950, 
and directing preparation of written testimony and exchange thereof together 
with exhibits of Department and railroads by August 15, 1950. 

July 25, 1950. Postmaster General request for postponement of hearing and 
extension of time for exchange of testimony and exhibits. 

July 27, 1950. Reply, of railroads to Postmaster General’s request of July 25, 
1950. 

July 28, 1950. Notice postponing date of hearing from September 19 to Novem- 
ber 29, 1950, and date of exchange of testimony and exhibits from August 15 to 
October 16, 1950. 2 

September 25, 1950. Notice setting hearing for November 8, 1950, at 9:30 a. m. 
standard time, canceling requirement that testimony and exhibits be exchanged 
by October 16, 1950, and requiring such testimony and exhibits to be presented at 
hearing on November 8, 1950, further hearing to be on November 29, 1950, as 
previously scheduled. 

October 18, 1950. Letter transmitting revised comprehensive plan to ICC to 
supersede the plan filed July 2, 1948. 

October 25, 1950. Notice of filing of revised comprehensive plan by Postmaster 
General, directing service of revised plan on railroads, hearing thereon to be on 
November 29, 1950. 

November 7, 1950. Motion of railroads with respect to the status of certain 
applicants. 

November 8, 1950. Hearing: Joint stipulation and agreement relating to 
elimination of round-trip rates and retroactive pay, Post Office Department 
testimony and exhibits relating thereto introduced and practically all railroad 
testimony and exhibits introduced; exchange of all railroad and some depart- 
mental testimony and exhibits for introduction at hearing on November 29, 1950. 

November 14, 1950. Notice canceling hearing set for November 29, 1950, and 
setting further hearing, including hearing upon the comprehensive plan, on 
December 18, 1950. 

November 22, 1950. Joint and several answer of applicant railroads to com- 
prehensive plan of the Postmaster General for transportatior of United States 
mail. 

November 27, 1950. Order granting railroads’ motion to substitute certain 
railroad parties and dismiss others. 

December 4, 1950. Report and order establishing fair and reasonable com- 
pensation from February 19, 1947, to December 31, 1950, in the amount of $312 
million in addition to the compensation computed at the rates of pay in effect on 
February 18, 1947, and in lieu of compensation established by order dated Decem- 
ber 4, 1947. 

December 11, 1950. Amendment to order of December 4, 1950, directing parties 
to prepare and present at further hearing evidence upon a rate structure in 
accordance with the principles set forth in the joint stipulation and agreement of 
October 11, 1950, and found in the report of December 4, 1950, to be fair and 
reasonable. 

December 11, 1950. Notice of error in order of December 4, 1950, in failure 
to include therein at the end of sheet 20 of the report the following statement, 
“Commissioner Knudsen did not participate in the disposition of this proceeding.”’ 

December 18, 19, 20, 1950. Further hearing: Additional testimony and exhibits 
introduced by the railroads and the Department, including railroad evidence 


relating to proposed new mail rate structure; hearing adjourned to February 26, 
1951. 
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nal CuierKs, First- anp Srconp-Ciass Post Orricss, 1947 
30, Mr. Gary. The next item is a request for an additional amount of 
ea $150,000 for the fiscal year 1947 for “Clerks, first- and second-class 
- post offices, to be derived by transfer from the appropriation ‘Clerks, 
re~ - _ third-class post offices, 1947’.” 
nd q At this point we will insert page 3 of the justifications. 
0 3 (The above-referred to pages are as follows:) 
’ ae 
ler ; a] y 
Clerks, first- and second-class post offices, 194? 
nd > — Annua! Appropriation Act, 1947, Public Law 518___.._.__.-__-_ $391, 870, 000 
s 3 Appropriation, 1947, Employees’ Pav Acts of 1946, Pubtie Law 25_- 74, 221, 400 
5, 4 First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947, Public Law 46___.___- 11, 124, 600 
“ Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947, Publie Law 76__-~_-- 10, 000, 00 
- a First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948, Publie Law 519___- ---- — 300. 000 
to & Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1949, Publie Law 119. __- — 2, 672, 000 
a. & Total amount appropriated.____.-.-.--..-.------------ 484, 244,000 
im 3 AGG: SBRURDUTARIDONEE. 660 oo nos needs s cine te ees 3, 106, 230 
aS | Total available tunds____- A ee 
to 4 Estimated obligations...............--- eee ee elds Ut) 
i % estimated deficiency. - ~~ ------~- 1S EEE EER EE A ett ee © ae 150, 000 
nh a Analysis of deficiency 
n Teen ae a aaa ST aes | oe ia dl Revised esti | ee 
a rg pte | svevised estl- | Increase (+) or 
it 3 SEE AREA. 2 he Oe ee ee ee re, ee. Sei PUNT ccicigile cots soe teasies 
d 3 01 Personal services: | 
- Basic salaries, regular employees. __._...__-- $314, 997,167 | $315,072, 167 | +$75, 000 
). Basic salaries, substitutes. .................-.. 147, 000, 000 | 147, 075, 000 | +75, 000 
d } Overtime and holiday pay ____- PAL: RES 12, 841, 000 pi kk ee ere 
&: Night-work differential. -...................-.. 12, 099, 800 | On Se 
n ‘ Terminal leave payments._.............-------- 412, 263 | MPO fasta oe os oe 
; Total obligations..............--..---------- 487,350,230 | 487, 500, 230 | +150, 000 
: $ Deduct: Reimbursements... ...........-.------------ 3, 106, 230 | 500 0}... 
Total appropriation or estimate ._.....____-- 484, 244, 000 484, 394, 000 | +150, 000 
1 ; ue Cire eee a Recline 
' : ESTIMATE FOR CLAIMS AS A RESULT OF PUBLIC LAW 492 
: 3 Mr. Gary. Will you explain that item to us, Mr. Bruce? 
Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. On April 29, 1950, Public Law 492 was passed 
; 4 which amended Public Law 577, the act of July 31, 1946, and which 
i requires us to go back to August 1, 1946, and adjust the salaries of 
: hundreds of veterans. Asa result of that we just did not have enough 
4 money left in the clerk hire appropriation for 1947 to cover these claims 
4 that came in as a result. We had to raise the salaries of all the vet- 
: erans, who had returned as substitutes, by $400 if a man appointed 
3 from a register on which he stood lower than a veteran and had been 
i appointed a regular in the meantime. 
; It gets quite complicated. But under Public Law 35 a substitute 
who was on the rolls June 30, 1945, and was subsequently appointed 
regular, received an additional $400 increase. The veterans coming 
: back as substitutes did not get that. Public Law 492 was passed to 
give it to them retroactive to the date of August 1, 1946, and we 
just ran out of money to pay the claims. 
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APPROPRIATION TRANSFER 


Mr. Gary. This appears to be a transfer. 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. We have a balance of approximately 
$1,097,000 left in the appropriation for the payment of clerical salaries 
of third-class offices for fiscal year 1947, and we want to transfer this 


money over from that appropriation to the clerks’ appropriation in 
order to pay the claims. 


AMOUNT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Gary. Will this clear up all of the claims? 

Mr. Bruce. We think it will. Right now, or 30 days ago, we had 
approximately $80,000 worth on hand. We think that will just about 
wind them up. That will still give us about $70,000 additional for 
stragglers to come in. 

Mr. Gary. This, as I understand it, will not require any additional 
funds, it is not an additional appropriation but merely a transfer? 

Mr. Bruce. Exactly. In order to permit the Treasury Depart- 
ment to pay the claims as approved by the General Accounting Office, 
they must have this money transferred on the books. 

Mr. Gary. And you are specifically required by an act of Congress 
to pay these claims? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir, we are. 

Mr. Gary. You have no choice in the matter? 

Mr. Bruce. No choice whatever. 


APPROPRIATION FOR CLERKS, THIRD-CLASS OFFICES, 1947 


Mr. Canrietp. What was the full appropriation for this item from 
which the transfer is being made? 

Mr. Bruce. From which the transfer is being made? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srrom. The appropriation for clerks, third-class offices, 1947, 
is $23,312,000. : 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION AND Main MESSENGER SERVICE, 1948 


Mr. Gary. The next item is a request for an additional amount for 
the fiscal year 1948 for railroad transportation and mail messenger 
service of $200, 000 to be derived by transfer from the appropriation 
‘Domestic air mail service, 1948.” 

In connection with this item we will insert the table on the top of 
page 6 of the justification. 

(The pages referred to above are as follows:) 


Railroad transportation and mail messenger service, 1948 
, 


Annual appropriation act, 1948, Publie Law 147__ _. $145, 000, 000 


First Deficiency Appropriation Ac *t, 1948, Public Law 519. _-... 59, 700, 000 





Aone GrROUT MUTORTINIEG.. «56s hn ants d ene doen __ 204, 700, 000 


Estimated obligations_ . 


Pe fen Ren St Ck eft ad AN ~ 204, 900, 000 
Estimated deficiency __ -- , sence 


Ee ees SA Lau 200, 000 
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Analysis of deficiency 















Apportion- Revised Increase (+) 
ment of estimate or 
appropriation | Feb. 1, 1951 decrease (—) 








































eo ete en anand ckhadnabwbindbeiwaniancadvane $200 $1, 947 +$1, 747 


Pi Transportation of things: 
in ES Railroad service - - pe OE ORES OS 189, 464, 231 189, 736, 026 +271, 795 
Be Mail messenger service.................-.------- 15, 235, 569 15, 162, 027 —73, 542 


4 Total, transportation of things............---- 204, 699,800 | 204, 898, 053 +198, 253 


i=) 











8 




















Total appropriation or estimate___-_- aap caeiaaa 204, 700, 000 204, 900, 000° +200, 000 





TRANSFER OF FUNDS 
d 
it 
or 


Mr. Gary. As I understand it this is not an appropriation of funds 
but is also a transfer. 
Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 


il CLAIMS FOR MAIL PAY TO RAILROADS 


Mr. Gary. Will you explain the item? 

Mr. Bruce. The payment to railroads for the transportation of 
mail is based on the submission of reports or claims from those rail- 
roads showing the miles of haulage of the various sized cars and the 
cubic feet of space that were used. We had, we thought, all the claims 
in for the fiscal year 1948, but only within the last few months we have 
received over $200,000 in claims for return movement of mail cars, 
mostly by the New York Central and Missouri Pacific Railroads, and 
all of this payment is for that purpose. Actually the claims total 
approximately $271,795. 

We picked up savings from other items to bring it down to about 
$200,000 that we will have to have. We have a balance of $2,135,000 
in domestic airmail and it is from that appropriation we propose to 
transfer $200,000 to permit the payment of these claims. 


n 


Se ied a oa Es 


4 APPROPRIATION FOR DOMESTIC AIR MAIL SERVICE, 1948 


Mr. Gary. What is the original amount of the appropriation for 
the domestic airmail service in 1948? 
Mr. Srrom. $50,201,000. 


ESTIMATE IS NOT FOR INCREASE IN RATES 


a) 
~ 


Mr. Gary. Why were these claims not included with all the other 
claims in the rate case settlement? 

Mr. Bruce. This is a separate item. One reason is that we did 
not have it at that time. We kept the $152,000,000 for the regular 
railway mail pay increase, which was kept totally separate from any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Gary. This is not an increase allowed by the ICC? This is 
simply an amount that was not billed in time to get it in the appropria- 
tion for 1948? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. You did not have sufficient appropriations in your rail- 
road transportation and mail service for 1948 to pay this amount? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. We ran out of money. 

Mr. Gary. Therefore, you have to request that this be transferred 
from another item for that year? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, Ohio, Chairman 


W. F. NORRELL, Arkansas BEN F. JENSEN, Iowa 
HENRY M. JACKSON, Washington IVOR D. FENTON, Pennsylvania 
FOSTER FURCOLO, Massachusetts 


Tuurspay, Marcu 15, 1951. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Commission OF Fine Arts 


WITNESSES 


DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN 
H. P. CAEMMERER, SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND Expenses, 1951 


Mr. Norreii. The committee will please come to order. 

We meet this morning to consider several supplemental budget 
requests and other matters regarding the 1951 budget and also 1952 
We will take up House Document No. 67 first. The Commission of 
Fine Arts is requesting an additional $3,000 for salaries and expenses. 
We will insert a copy of the justification in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Salaries and expenses, Commission of Fine Arts, 1951 


Request (H. Doc. 67) for 4 months from March 1951____-_-_-- _... $3,000 
Appropriation to date___________-_-- etek SEE eee So eek. Sis 12, 530 
Obligations to Jan. 31, 1951__- 7 
Expenditures to Jan. 31, 1951_ 
Budget estimate, next fiscal year 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation___-.--..---------------- 2 

Number involved this estimate  ieainammge sine tie GAPAIEGOsS 1 

Actual employment, Jan. 31, 1951_ 2 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


This estimate covers additional funds for meeting travel and other expenses of 
the Commission resulting from the recent appointment thereto of several new 


members and the need for temporary clerical services due to additional duties 
imposed on the Commission. 


Obligations by objects 








Appropria- | supplemental 


























Object classification tion to estimate, Marines otal, 
date, 1951 1951 
Total number of permanent positions - -- 2 
Full time equivalent of all other positions 1 
Average number of all employees... -...-..-.-..------- 3 
01 Personal services: 

Se tel eascbanerendscatwenespay OR OND fa. ntecsniivecs $8, 850 
Part-time and temporary positions... .........-.-----.|-------------- $800 800 
pe ee Se eee 8, 850 800 | . 9, 650 
oe RS eT are ee a eS Dee ere Te See Te 2, 250 1, 820 4, 070 

Oe I I i nai eric nen ccncaingeninswe 225 75 é 
06 Printing and reproduction ----..-...----------- es ee Gee is wkt nc caeteake 275 
ee Ee a ee ae 420 200 620 
oe SE ee eee 510 105 615 
RE a a eT ORT Te Sn 12, 530 3, 000 15, 530 
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Obligations by activities 





































Se Appropria- |Supplementell 
Description tion to estimate, 
date, 1951 1951 


BS } 


Revised total, 
1951 








i MIMI oh bac inesiaslj. desis sieidysbiiecees $12, 530 | $3, 000 | 
4 | 


$15, 530 





DETAILED JUSTIFICATION 


This estimate in the amount of $3,000 is required to provide additional funds 
. during the fiscal year 1951 to enable the Commission of Fine Arts to carry out the 
4 responsibilities imposed upon it by the aet of Congress of May 17, 1910, namely, 
; the giving of advice on fine-arts matters in the fields of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and landscape architecture to the President, committees, and individual 
Members of Congress, and the heads of executive departments and agencies. 

The President has recently appointed several new members to the Commission. 
The act of May 17, 1910, which created the Commission of Fine Arts, provides, 
among other things, that the members be “well-qualified judges of the fine arts,” 
d without any geographical limitation as to their place of residence in the United 

‘3 States. Among the new members is Mr. Edward F. Neild, architect, Shreveport, 

% La.; Prof. Joseph Hudnut, dean of the Graduate School of Design, Harvard 

t 3 University; Prof. Pietro Belluschi, dean of architecture and planning, Massa- 

| S chusetts Institute of Technology; Mr. George Biddle, painter, Croton-on-Hudson, 

* % N. Y. While they serve without compensation, they are reimbursed for their 

f $ actual travel expenses. The average cost per meeting of the Commission due to 
the appointment of the new members is now $455 and is itemized as follows: 

ee, ee, ALLE ESERIES SS $170 

Professor Hudnut, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass_________-___- 70 

Professor Devusen, Cambridge, Maes... ee 70 

We es, Veen aOR OR eG er re er 70 

OE OOP TE Ey CE ee EEA Se ee eT 50 

SE EE le See 25 


ES os arate echie A a Dek od War ui RES Oisnd olan doin wn do eae 455 


yeiee 9 


le i 


‘ It is estimated that four meetings will be needed from March to June 1951, 
4 costing $1,820. The appropriation for the Commission of Fine Arts, 1951, 
includes $2,250 for travel expenses and was based on nine meetings of the old 
; membership. On the basis of travel costs for the present membership during the 
: period from July 1 to December 31, 1950, when Professor Belluschi was residing 
7 at Portland, Oreg., the above amount was exhausted January 25, 1951. 

The estimate of $3,000 is broken down as follows: 


: Temporary coeek hire... .................... hcpnlacas ie ak wei cnet en clane) Se 
: 4 meetings of the Commission (travel and per diem) at $455___________- 1, 820 
; Miscellaneous expenses: 
; NINES CNWAOGG So i a Si eens bee $75 

em TE ONWIOOS. we tee eee 200 
{ EEE ET ea a 105 

— 380 

7 ee er 
d fo MER ws Spade pense ats oe Aa See PERE ROE eee eee et Al Sa Aa Pee 3, 000 
: 


Mr. Norreu. We have before us Mr. Finley, Chairman, and Mr. 
Caemmerer, Secretary, of the Commission of Fine Arts. The first 
item then will be the one relating to this matter. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Did you wish to make a statement about this? 

Mr. Finuey. Yes, sir. The Commission of Fine Arts is in need of 
the $3,000 requested in this supplemental estimate for the fiscal year 
1951, as explained in the detailed justification that has been submitted 
to you. 
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As pointed out therein, the Commission was given an allotment of 
$2,250 for travel for the fiscal year 1951. About July 1, 1950, the 
President appointed the following as members of the Commission of 
Fine Arts: Pietro Belluschi, of Portland, Oreg., who is the second 
member appointed from the Pacific coast; Edward F. Neild, of Shreve- 
port, La., the first member appointed from the South in 40 years; 
Joseph Hudnut, of Cambridge, Mass.; George Biddle, of Groton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

This made the cost of each meeting $800, and only three official 
meetings were held from July 1 to December 31, 1950, as it was 
impossible to arrange for more out of the allotment for travel for the 
fiscal year. By saving on other expenses, a meeting was arranged 
for January 25, 1951. 

President Truman invited the Commission to meet with him at the 
White House on that day, January 25, having stated that he wished 
to discuss several matters with the Commission. First, he mentioned 
the renovation of the White House, and said the work had reached the 
stage when he wanted the Commission of Fine Arts to advise about 
details of the interior construction work. The Commission informed 
the President that they were without funds for additional meetin 
during the current fiscal year, whereupon he stated that he would 
approve a supplemental estimate of $5,000 for 1951. The Budget 
Bureau reduced this to $3,000, in view of the fact that several weeks 
would elapse before a supplemental appropriation could become 
available. 

The $3,000 which is now requested will defray expenses of meetings 
of the Commission of Fine Arts during each month of the remainder 
of this fiscal year, making a total of four meetings. These meetings 
are necessary in view of the work that must be disposed of by the 
Commission. ‘The Commission is requested to advise in matters per- 
taining to the Fine Arts by various Departments of the Government 
and by the Architect of the Capitol, although the Capitol is by law 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Commission. Committees of 
Congress and Members of Congress also frequently call upon the 
Commission of Fine Arts for advice. 

Since January 1, Mr. Belluschi has been living at Cambridge, 
Mass., where he is dean of the School of Architecture and Plannin 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This change o 
residence has reduced the cost of each meeting of the Commission to 
$455. 

The amount of $800 is requested for temporary clerk hire that is 
needed at this time to help in carrying out the duties imposed by 
Public Law 808, Eighty-first Congress, approved September 22, 1950, 
“To regulate the height, exterior, design, and construction of private 
and semipublic buildings in the Georgetown area of the National 
Capital.” 

This act provides that it shall be administered by the Commission 
of Fine Arts, and, since its enactment a few months ago, there have 
been 87 official submissions to the Commission by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. In the law no provision was made for 
the employment of clerical assistance to the Commission, nor was 
provision made to pay for incidental expenses necessitated in the 


administration of the act. For these expenses the sum of $380 is 
asked. 
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As I said, Mr. Chairman, the $3,000 is needed entirely for expenses 
of the members of the Commission in coming to Washington for 
meetings and for the salary of a research clerk for two and a half 
months. The clerk will be needed to do the administrative work 
occasioned by the passage of the acts affecting us; and then a small 
amount is needed for incidentals, communications, photographs, and 
supplies and materials. The largest item is $1,820 and is requested 
in order to provide expenses for four meetings of the Commission. 
That amount will cover the travel and actual expenses of the seven 
members of the Commission at the four meetings that are scheduled 
between now and the end of the fiscal year. We have no more money 
with which to hold another meeting. In fact, we did not have enough 
money for the meeting on January 25 but Mr. Caemmerer used some 
of the money that we had allocated to miscellaneous expenses. 
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INCREASED TRAVEL COSTS 





Mr. Norretu. Why has your travel need jumped up so suddenly 
on these things? I know what you have had in years gone by. Now 
you come in here with a multiplicity of requests about your travel 
item. I know you are having additional meetings and I know that 
some of your members live farther away from Washington. How 
many members do you have? 

Mr. Fintrey. Seven members of the Commission of whom three 





% are from Washington and four from out of town. 
s Mr. Norre tu. All right; you have three members from Washington 


from the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Finuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrexi. And you have four cn the outside. 

Mr. Finuey. Four on the outside, yes. 

Mr. Norre.u. Where do these four live? 

Mr. Frnitey. These four, who were appointed about the first of 
July, Mr. Belluschi lived in Portland, Oreg. until just recently. He 
is the second member appointed in 40 years from the Pacific coast. 
The second one is Mr. Edward F. Neild of Shreveport, La., the first 
member ever appointed from the South. The third member is Dr. 
Hudnot who is dean of architecture at Harvard in Cambridge, and 
the fourth member, Mr. Biddle, is the painter member who lives on 
the Hudson River, at Groton-on-Hudson. 

Mr. Norrecy. What State? 

Mr. Fintey. New York. Mr. Belluschi’s expenses in coming from 
Portland upset the budget for the first half of this year. It made 
each of the meetings cost $800. 


Fe FY RR ae ATS i iti Ae ate ia eae len ph Sone ois 


¥ Mr. Norrevu. What does it cost all told for these four men, cover- 
5 ing their transportation charges only, to come to Washington and 
2 return home? 

4 Mr. Finuey. At the present time, Mr. Belluschi has been appointed 
3 dean of architecture of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
: He lives in Cambridge, Mass., now, so that has reduced the expenses 
4 to $455 a meeting instead of $800. That covers merely railroad and 
4 other actual expenses on the 2 or 3 days that they are away from home. 
; Mr. Norre.u. That is the $455 average cost per meeting now? 

a Mr. Finuey. Yes, sir. We are allowing for four meetings at that 


rate. I would like to add again, as I said the other day, that the 
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members of the Commission are not paid; they serve without pay, and 
they give one or two days a month of their time, which is a very val- 
uable contribution to the Government—free of charge. 


NECESSITY OF COMMISSION MEETINGS 


Mr. Norrewu. There is one other angle that I want you to explain 
briefly, please, sir, and that is, why is it necessary to have so many of 
these meetings? 

Mr. Fintey. The Commission of Fine Arts, Mr. Chairman, is a 
very important body. The members give expert advice on questions 
related to art, architecture, and so forth, to the Government. We 
have a great number of submissions every month which must be acted 
on promptly, or we would hold up many operations of the Government, 
such as the erection of public buildings, the approval of plans for the 
memorial cemeteries where the World War II dead are buried and 
other matters of that kind. 

Mr. Norre.u. Would not one meeting per month be enough? 

Mr. Finuey. We average one meeting a month. 

Mr. CareMMERER. Yes, sir; but the work is increasing, sir. So in 
our 1952 estimate we figure on one meeting a month. 

Mr. Norre.v. If you had one meeting a month for an entire year, 
I believe if you had a total of $500 for a meeting you would not need 
but $6,000 of expenses per year. 

Mr. Carmmerer. That is for travel only. 

Mr. Norre.u. He said it covered everything. 

Mr. CanmMMereER. For travel for meetings and then, of course, we 
have other expenses, such as salaries for the staff. The Commission 
administers the Shipstead-Luce Act, the Georgetown Act and has 
constantly submissions from various departments and agencies. Then 
there are these individual items, other items in addition to salaries and 
travel, for communication services—that is telephone and telegraph; 
and printing and binding, and then we have to have photographs and 
photostats in connection with these Shipstead-Luce Act and George- 
town Act submissions that are very necessary. 

Mr. Norre.u. This is not much money compared with the way we 
talk about it today, but our Government has not got it and we have 
got to cut down even pennies where we can. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, this increase is due entirely to the appoint- 
ment of several more men; is that correct? 





HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Finuey. That isright. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one 
more word. I have a feeling that perhaps there is an impression that 
the Commission of Fine Arts is not important. The Commission of 
Fine Arts is one of the important organizations in the Government. 
As the Director of the National Gallery of Art, I give part of my time 
to the Commission because I think work of the Commission is im- 
portant. If the Government did not have advice from qualified 
experts who give disinterested advice to the best of their ability, 
affairs in Washington would suffer and in the country. The Com- 
mission of Fine Arts prides itself on being, perhaps, the least expensive 
of all governmental organizations that 1 know of. The money asked 
for is needed primarily to pay the travel expenses to the members. 
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The salary of Mr. Caemmerer who has served over 30 years is now 
only $6,400, although he is a distinguished author and well known in 
his field. Funds to pay a research clerk, one stenographer-secretary 
and one messenger are asked for 1952. That is the entire staff of the 
Commission of Fine Arts. We take pride in the fact that we keep 
expenses down to the minimum. 

The Commission started off 40 years ago with a budget of $10,000 
ayear. Last year it received $12,530. We do not hold more meetings 
than are necessary because the members of the Commission are very 
busy men. We have the deans of architecture of two of the largest 
educational institutions in the country, Harvard and Boston Tech. 
Mr. Neild is a very important architect at Shreveport. Membership 
on the Commission means that these men give up 3 or 4 days of their 
time each month to come to Washington and give the Government 
the benefit of their services. Certainly they do not want to come 
here oftener than necessary; nor do I want to take the time from my 
own work to go to Commission meeting when it can be avoided. 
So I do not think you need to feel that the Commission of Fine Arts 
is going to waste or have more meetings than we need. In fact, we 
shall be obliged to hold up all the business that may come before the 
Commission from now until July unless we get enough money to pay 
the necessary expenses in calling the Commission together. I hope 
you will agree that these expenditures are necessary and in the 
interest of the Government. 

Mr. Norre wt. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 15, 1951. 
Bureau or MINES 


WITNESSES 


DR. JAMES BOYD, DIRECTOR 

THOMAS H. MILLER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

W. E. RICE, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 

H. W. ST. CLAIR, CHIEF, LIGHTS METALS BRANCH 


CONSTRUCTION, 1951 AND 1952 


Mr. Norrevu. The next item in House Document 67 is a construc- 
tion item of $350,000 being requested by the Bureau of Mines. Dr. 
Boyd, we will insert a copy of this justification in the record and you 
may explain the item. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Construction 
Request (H. Doc. 67) for 3 months from Apr. 1, 1951_____-_-_--- $350, 000 
Appropriation to date a ag ligholt ec SPIRE STA see RS a 1 3, 076, 681 
CEN TO SR Ok LON cane me seas Sy ne 878, 290 
AEP EG | ee a aa era ie ae ae 483, 060 
Budget estimate next fiscal year____.-_--------------- eer 
Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation___-_-..-...--------- 36 
Number involved this estimate__-..---.---------.- = Bases acca 8 
Actual employment Feb, 3, 1951... .....-....-.----.--.--- 33 


! Includes a carry-over balance of $1,208,581 that was transferred from other appropriations and also 
$600,000 in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951. 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


This estimate is necessary to provide funds for modifications and additions to a 
pilot plant constructed during World War II at Laramie, Wyo., so that research 
on the production of alumina from low-grade ores may be revived. It is desirable 
to develop processes for the production of alumina from low-grade raw materials 
found in abundant quantity in several areas of the United States, so that our 
dependence upon foreign supplies may be reduced. 


Obligations by objects 
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. at | Appropria- ‘Supplemental Revised 
Object description | tion to date | estimate total 
: hg bs | 

Ne ecnuewecs budeuciwaarwanignn | $135, 790 $28, 880 $164, 670 
Re le ik ibd igil dick badd nnpuneigs wnsnidndn dieakeerdsabe | 3, 000 2,000 5, 000 
RE SESE ET Ee Rar ahah 1,000 1,000 
04 Communication services. ....................-...-...2- ae 100 100 
eae 1, 997, 891 150, 000 2, 147, 891 
Cee ne Ln dunuanawecessuchaselomecnt Sse 30, 000 30, 000 
Seen Se ERE REE a a eR aerate ye 340,000 | 138, 020 | 478, 020 
ee ns cam amanimenosene 600, 000 | eatin Sociale aid 600, 000 

ED 8 ER Tone Se Ge Pn OR 3, 076, 681. 350, 000 | 3, 426, 681 

uepuneenes by activities 
— | A ppropria- |Supplemental Revised 
Description | tion to date estimate total 

Rai ceaciania teat’ SEE A Sa RE SE ee na ae 
1. New laboratory facilities Rts va ee: | $1,005, 762 | $350, 000 $1, 355, 762 
2. Drainage tunnel, Leadville, NRT Sie. Sh 86) Sty Fo ts ae } ef ee eat 468, 599 
3. Synthetic liquid fuels____---- sled ecard edt ules baila 1, 602, 320 | Agi tiahaein ce 1, 602, 320 

EE RE RAETTE LE SCE TO Ee 3, 07 6, 681 =| 350, 000 3, 426, 681 








JUSTIFICATION 


Pilot plant for alumina from anorthosite and aluminous clays 


During World War II four pilot plants, each having a nominal capacity of 50 
tons alumina per day, were constructed by Defense Plant Corporation; these 
plants were located at Salt Lake City, Utah; Salem, Oreg.; ; Harleyville, 8. C. 
and Laramie, Wyo. None of the plants attained satisfactory continuous opera- 
tion before the war ended. The plant at Harleyville, designed to treat aluminous 
clays by the lime-sinter soda-leach process, reached the most advanced state of 
operation but it was found to require certain alterations to permit satisfactory 
operations. The end of the war came before funds were provided for these 
alterations. The plant was sold after the war by War Assets Administration. 

The plant at Laramie, Wyo., was the last to be constructed. It was never 
operated. It was constructed for treating anorthosite from the Laramie moun- 
tains but it is also suitable with some alterations for testing the process used at 
Harleyville for treating aluminous clays. 

Under the Defense Production Act, the Government is entering into contracts 
that will bring about an increase in production of alumina by 500,000 tons per 
annum. This represents an increase of about 65 percent over the present capacity. 
Under the present plans, the additional amount of bauxite required for the pro- 
gram will come from increased imports from Surinam and development of extensive 
bauxite deposits in Jamaica. This means that dependence of the domestic 
aluminum industry on imported bauxite will be considerably increased. At 
present, about 65 percent of the yearly consumption of bauxite is imported. 
Under the expanded program, we will be dependent on imports to an extent of 
nearly 80 percent. This means that the vulnerability of the industry to loss of 
imports by submarine warfare will be considerably increased, 

he domestic resources of high-grade bauxite are known to be relatively limited 
in terms of the amount required to maintain wholly the requirements of the in- 
dustry. Larger amounts of bauxite may be made available by resorting to treat- 
ment of lower grades. But even this would not be sufficient to support the in- 
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dustry for any considerable length of time even with the additional supplies of 
bauxite in the national stockpile. It is, therefore, considered advisable to give 








Oa immediate consideration to the production of alumina from bauxite clays, kaoli- 
ch nite clays, anorthosite, and other aluminous raw materials containing large 
ble G amounts of silica. 
als q The plant at Laramie was constructed at a cost of about $4,500,000. The 
yur 4 total expenditures for all four plants, including costs of operations, was approxi- 
> mately $22,500,000. By an expenditure of an additional $2,000,000 it will be 
: possible to make necessary additions and alterations to the existing plant and to 
~ demonstrate conclusively whether or not it is practicable to recover alumina 
<3 -» from either anorthosite rock or clays and, if so, what the cost will be as compared 
~ with imported bauxites. 
; The additions and modifications as proposed and which comprise only a minor 
a a proportion of previous expenditures will make it possible to take into account all 
570 y experimental data and on the information on operating difficulties obtained 
000 a during the — of the alkaline process investigated in the alumina plant at 
100 9 Harleyville, 5. C. 
= 4 Construction funds needed prior to and during operation of the plant are for the 
00 4 following purposes: 
a 4 EAI ae SAIS ROL A TORRE STE Sean aE $50, 000 
. ee VG gr SS es aba women cuca aches nwecuus 50, 000 
81 a ei ee laid cece cpemnensces 150, 000 
—_ 5 aS a A eee neon na coe enuabe 100, 000 
rs ee te ee ado Te 350, 000 
> Crushing plant 
P The crushing plant will be constructed and installed as a separate unit immedi- 
ve a ately adjacent to the raw-material concrete storage silos now installed to receive 
82 “i crushed products from the monolith cement plant via the extra long, high conveyor 
a9 ¥ belt. The costs of major items in the crushing unit are: 
20 a 
31 P. Costs of crushing plant 
a a 1. Building (brick, concrete), foundations, ete___...._....----------- $18, 000 
3 2. Conveyors, elevators, screens, feeders, bins, etc.__._....---------- 23, 000 
1: Sn AERA. SIMMS ie le CAL Sain aed are eh 9, 000 
" RL a i a a dw a igen 50, 000 
e Fi Water supply 
; 2 The problem of supplying enough water of the necessary quality has been recog- 
7 nized by various engineers and other authorities as especially critical. The ex- 
S penditures for the equipment currently installed have totaled roughly $35,000 
f and approximately from $4,000 to $5,000 will be required to complete the proposed 
j installation. If the water flow from the present well decreases as the water is 
> pumped out, then an additional well or wells would be needed. Also, if as proved 
: by the preliminary washing tests on the alumina finished product, purified water 
p i especially low in calcium and magnesium is required to produce metallurgical 
i : alumina sufficiently low in these impurities, then considerable extra water treat- 
! a ment equipment will become indispensable. The estimated cost for installing the 
3 essential water-purification equipment and for extending the present well to a 
4 possible depth of 1,350 feet as has been suggested or drilling additional shallow 
a wells will approximate $45,000. The total inclusive of the $5,000 required to 
8 complete the present water-treatment plant as originally planned will be $50,000. 
. Small-scale pilot plant 
faa 


The function of the small-scale pilot plant, estimated to cost $150,000 for equip- 
ment, is to solve operating difficulties encouritered in the full-scale plant and to 
familiarize and train operators for the subsequent operation of the large plant. 
The principal advantage is to avoid the necessity of attempting to solve operatng 
i problems on the larger seale which would be more costly and time consuming. 
4 Many operating difficulties can be solved on a small scale. Each step of the 
process will be developed and perfected prior to its attempted operation on the 
larger scale. 

The estimated installed costs of the equipment required for the essential sections 
of this small-scale pilot plant are given as follows: 
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Estimated cost of small-scale pilot plant 


Cost 
installed 
1. Building for housing (none; will be incorporated in present kiln or 
leaching buildings) _- nee 
2. Drying and calcining section (none required, will ‘use product ‘from 
large plant equipment)_____.________.__._______- t. 
3. Sinter grinding section: Feeders, wet ball mills, launders, classifie rs, 
pumps, and other accessories_________ $25, 000 
4. Extraction sections: Extraction tanks, thickeners, piping, pumps ‘and 
accessory equipment_ 3 é edgar ° Si 1 
5. Desilication section: Autoclaves, special “Ancor-Dorr- agitator desili- 
cators, filters, pumps, control devices, piping and other accessories__ 60, 000 
6. Carbonation and precipitation section: Carbonators, thickeners, 
hydroclassifiers, filters, and accessories_____________ ae Sea ei) 
7. Alumina calcination: Small-scale driers, calciners__....._.__..______ 10, 000 
SLAP Ris Sa else a) Lt soe eS ed AC eae eet 150, 000 


Alterations to plant 

The treatment of clay by the lime-sintering process as proposed by the sponsors 
of the Harleyville plant would entail modification of the countercurrent sintering 
kiln as now installed to provide for cocurrent firing of the clinker. 

Major rotary kiln changes would be made later in the program and after tests 
on anorthosites and clays were completed. This means that $100,000 will be 
provided for kiln alterations needed late in fiscal year 1952 or early 1953. 

The changes in the sintering kiln essential to convert it to a cocurrently firing 
arrangement would necessitate changing the feeding equipment to the firing end 
and reversing the kiln slope which would cause the discharge to issue from the 
opposite end. Obviously, changes in the handling of raw feed and discharge 
product would be required. Furthermore, virtually all or a large proportion of 
the kiln would need relining. 


To meet the requirements of the cocurrent firing procedures, the drier now 
installed in the plant would be converted to the preheat kiln. This would involve 
the removal of the combustion chamber now installed on the drier and an exten- 
sion of the piping that carries the pulverized cecal to the present coal burner of 
the drier. Possibly some lining changes in the drier particularly in the high- 
temperature zone also would be required. The flow of the discharge product 
from the preheat kiln to the sintering or clinkering kiln would entail rearrange- 
ment of and additions to the conveyor equipment now installed. 

Mr. Boyp. Mr. Chairman, this item is for the completion of a 
plant which was built during the war to carry out the fundamental 
enginecring work on the produc tion of alumina from the large sources 
of anorthosite rock in W yoming; we feel also that that plant can 
complete the work that was begun in four other plants and was never 
completed. The one at Harleyville, S. C., which was disposed of 
after the war was a cement plant. Construction was begun on a plant 
at Laramie, Wyo., during the war but was not completed. This 
plant never operated; there were several millions of dollars spent on it. 

Mr. Norrev_it. What do you need it for, Doctor? 

Mr. Boyp. We need it to determine the feasibility of producing 
alumina from these abundant raw materials in the northern United 
States. The work that has been done in Arkansas for the production 
of alumina from the lower grade or high-silica bauxite of that area 
has been completed. There is a plant now being constructed by 
Alcoa for treating ores of this type. But the reserves of bauxite in 
this country are sufficient to run us only for about 8 or 9 years and 
eventually we will have to use lower grade materials for our alumina 
for the growing aluminum industry. 
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SOURCES OF BAUXITE IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Mr. Norrevu, Where are you getting your bauxite now in this 
country on a percentage basis? 

Mr. Boyp. The great bulk of the bauxite today comes to this 
country from Dutch Guiana. 

5, 000 Mr. Norre t. I said from this country. 

Mr. Boyp. Largely it comes from Arkansas. 

Mr. Norreti. How much of your known reserves on a percentage 
basis would you say would be down there in Arkansas at this time? 
: Mr. Boyp. On the basis of what we now know of usable materials, 
000 “= it is a very large percentage; I would say practically all of our known 
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, 000 usable reserves. But some day even those are going to give out and 
. 000 we will require sources elsewhere. 
4 Mr. Norrett. It is true, though, is it not, Doctor, that you have 
ae 7) not only hills but mountains in Arkansas which are made of low- 
iin. ~~ grade bauxite? 
. Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; that is right; there are ample reserves, The 
“so * total would be probably about 8 years’ supply. 
‘rine BAUXITE RESEARCH PROGRAM 
Fend “4 
‘the Mr. Norrevi. Why do you say you have completed the work down 
large 9 ~~ there and you want to start a similar work elsewhere? I do not quite 
not understand why the knowledge you have acquired in one area would 
now = not be useful knowledge in similar work in another area. 
‘olve a Mr. Boyp. These are different materials. 
cten- Mr. Norretu. Explain the difference. 
ving 4 Mr. Boyp. The deposits in Arkansas are true bauxite which is 
al > high in silica. The purpose of the work we did there was to find a 
nge- way to remove the silica and permit that material to produce alumina 
at an economical rate. The anorthosites of Wyoming are a different 
of a | type of material entirely. They require a different process. Those 
ntal | processes have been worked out in the laboratories but we have not 
rees | been able to demonstrate that they can be used commercially. 
can Mr. Norrety. Which material would be the best prospect to get 
wer | additional quantities of bauxite, bauxite having a high content of 
lof |. Siliea or the clay you have out in the West? 
lant Mr. Boyp. There is no question, sir, but that the bauxites are our 
This next reserves to be utilized; we know they can be utilized today. In 
rit. fact, one of the companies is building a plant to produce alumina 
‘from those Arkansas bauxite. 
— Mr. Norreti. The companies building the plant down there but 
ted not because of the work of the Bureau of Mines down there as I 
Taam understand it. ; 
one Mr. Boyp. I am sure that the work of the Bureau of Mines in 
i : testing this Arkansas material has contributed to the technology of 
ein | _ high silica bauxites. 
anc 3 
ie : BAUXITE RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN ARKANSAS 
Mr. Norreuu. They contributed but I have not been able to learn 
one thing that you actually accomplished down there in that plant, 
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Mr. Boyp. That plant in your district is really a mill, a concen- 
trating mill which was used to determine whether 

Mr. Norretu. I was a member of this committee and I got it 
located; I sponsored it through the Congress and it was located. | 
understood that the plant was to study ways and means of processing 
the low-grade bauxite—that is taking the silica content out and finding 
means that would be practical to reduce the cost so that it could be 
turned into alumina. 

Mr. Boyp. That has been accomplished. 

Mr. Norre tt. I have not been able to find out what has been done. 
You testified before and I asked you for this information. I have not 
received it vet. 

Mr. MitueEr. The processes we were testing at the Bauxite experi- 
mental plant were mechanical means of separating the raw material; 
that is, to try to improve the grade of the crude bauxite alumina in 
silica so that the resulting product would be more amenable to the 
normal Bayer process for the production of alumina. We tested in 
that plant a number of processes which had been discussed and which 
we had worked on on a very small scale in a bench-type laboratory 
process. We were not successful on a larger scale. We were not able 
to eliminate silica from bauxite. Therefore, since it has been shown 
that the simple processes of gravity concentration or flotation and so 
on, will not satisfactorily beneficiate the high silica bauxite of Ark- 
ansas—if they were to be utilized at all—it would be necessary then 
to build a modified Bayer process plant in order to treat those resources. 
That is the type of plant the company now proposes to build in Arkan- 
sas, the modified Bayer process plant which will free the bauxite, 
so that although the results of the Bureau’s work were negative, they 
did have a substantial effect—they were of importance in determining 
the type of commercial plant to be installed. 

Mr. Norretu. What I have trying to find out definitely, if you 
know, one, two, three: What have you actually accomplished down 
there that we did not already know before you started? I do not 
want to take your time or the time of the committee this morning to 
go into that but I repeat what I said before; I would like to know not 
the reasons for this, that, or the other, but definitely what you have 
succeeded in learning, what you have done, what you have discovered, 
explored, what you accomplished down there. 

I am under the impression, frankly, that you have indicated that 
you completed your work there and you had some further studies to 
make in Missouri, but that you had not accomplished very much, 

Now then, until you do accomplish something on the materials 
which have the best prospect to do something with, I do not see why 
you need to get into a second- or third-class area and try to do some- 
thing there. In other words, if Arkansas produces 98 percent of the 
bauxite of the United States, I do not want any plant located in 
Louisiana or Texas or Wyoming or anywhere else to study Arkansas 
bauxite when the studies can be made down there. 

Mr. Boyp. Mr. Chairman, there will not be any further work at 
Bauxite. We have proved in the plant built at Bauxite that these 
materials cannot be concentrated. Mr. Miller told you that negative 
information in research is frequently as important as positive in- 
formation. 
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Mr. Norre.u. I do not want you to waste a dime in Arkansas. 
If there is no use in carrying on any larger-svale work, I do not want 
it done. But I am not quite willing to locate another pilot plant 
somewhere else to study bauxite when we have got the best bauxite 
down there and I believe that the Bureau of Mines has enough engi- 
neers and I know you are skilled in your line of work—I think the 
task is too important, that if we are going to continue to make studies, 
I think that offers the best prospect and it may be that we need to 
quit all of it. I donot know. But anyway, I would like to get that 
statement. 


Mr. Boyp. We will be im to do that again, Mr. Chairman. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


The experimental bauxite mill at Bauxite, Ark., was built to determine the 
feasibility of producing high-grade bauxite from low grade or siliceous bauxites 
that occur in Arkansas and neighboring States. Laboratory tests had indicated 
that silica and silicate minerals could be separated from gibbsite, the major 
alumina mineral in bauxite, by the flotation process. However, when the plant 
was operated on a large scale it was possible to produce a product of satisfactory 
grade from only 2 of the 10 lots of’ores that were tested. Furthermore, the 
recovery of aluminum in the concentrates from these two ores was so low as to 
make the operation uneconomic. 

The major reason for this failure of the flotation process was that the silica in 
the bauxite occurred largely as kaolin, a hydrated aluminum silicate mineral. 
This meant that in removing the silica a large portion of the alumina was rejected 
as well. The samples tested in the laboratory had indicated that much of the 
silica oceurred as free silica and other silicate minerals. It was only when large 
samples of 1,000 tons were treated that the true nature of the problem was 
revealed. 

Therefore, we may say that the major contribution of this project was to 
demonstrate that these low-grade bauxites cannot be concentrated economically 
by the flotation process or other processes involving mechanical separation of 
gibbsite from silicate minerals. Further investigation on this problem must be 
confined to chemical processes that will permit recovery of alumina from silicate 
minerals as well as gibbsite. 

It should be understood that the experimental mill at Bauxite, Ark., is designed 
only for ore dressing or flotation processes. It is not suitable for soda-lime sinter- 
ing processes or leaching processes such as are required for recovering alumina 
from aluminum silicate minerals. 

The general purpose of the project at Laramie, Wyo., is to produce alumina 
from aluminum silicate minerals, The general process to be investigated will be 
applicable to high-silica bauxites and aluminous clays as well as anorthosite rock. 
This project is in fact a logical sequel to the failure of the attempt to beneficiate 
low-grade bauxites by ore dressing or flotation. 

Although the mill at Bauxite was unsuccessful in the purpose for which it was 
originally intended, it has been possible to utilize these facilities for other pur- 
poses. Three other projects that have been carried out at the Bauxite pilot mill 
are briefly described as follows: 

An investigation on the black sand waste products of Hurricane Creek plant, 
Reynolds Metal Co., Bauxite, Ark., demonstrated on a pilot plant scale that 100 
tons of merchantable iron ore (50 percent Fe) and 45 tons of low-grade ilmenite 
concentrates (20 percent TiO) can be produced from the daily production of this 
now-wasted material. The results of this investigation are published in RI-4621, 
Titanium and Iron Minerals from Black Sands in Bauxite, January 1950. 

Abrasive grade alumina is being produced commercially by calcining Arkansas 
bauxite and removing the excess iron by magnetic separation. The high calcining 
temperature used in this operation renders the high iron rejects, which amount to 
25-40 percent of the ore, unsuitable for further use. The Bauxite laboratory 
developed a method of processing this ore to give an abrasive grade alumina and a 
high iron reject that may be further processed to meet metallurgical specifications. 
Briefly, the treatment consists of a low temperature roasting followed by magnetic 
separation. The nonmagnetic fraction is calcined to produce an abrasive grade 
alumina; the magnetic fraction is reground and magnetically separated to produce 
a metallurgical grade ore. Over 95 percent of the alumina present in the original 
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ore is recovered in the form of useful commodities. The results of this investiga- 
tion were presented at the February 1951 meeting of the AIME and will be pub- 
lished in their Transactions. 


Further work is now being planned which will utilize this mill for experimental 
tests on the concentration of manganese ores. 

Approximately 4 million long tons of manganese ore with a manganese content 
of not over 20 percent are estimated to occur in the Batesville-Cushman district 
in Arkansas. Although the ore of this area varies considerably, three types have 
been selected as representative of a major portion of the tonnage. These samples 
are described as the Cason, Ayedalotte, and Standard mining properties. To 
date preliminary tests have been made on Cason and Ayedalotte ores. 

The Cason ore occurs as “button’’ and oxide-carbonate type ore and manganese 
content runs 15-17 percent. Preliminary roasting and leaching tests have pro- 
duced very little beneficiation. The most successful tests to date have been by 
magnetic separation. The “‘button” ore yielded a magnetic concentrate assaying 
32.1 percent Mn and 18 percent SiO. with a 74-percent recovery of manganese. 
The oxide-carbonate ore gave a concentrate containing 23.1 percent Mn and 
21.3-percent Si and a 71.3-percent recovery. 

The Ayedalotte ore is of the “wad’”’ type; a representative sample contained 
14.3 percent Mn, 17.9 percent Fe, 26.4 percent SiQ., and 19.8 percent Al,Os. 
Preliminary tests have shown that attrition grinding and desliming under optimum 
conditions permits the rejection of more than 40 percent of the ore weight with a 
loss of only 13-17 percent of the manganese. Flotation of the deslimed sand 
yielded a concentrate containing 30.2 percent Mn and 20.8 percent Fe. Subse- 
quent roasting and magnetic separation yielded a 40.2-percent Mn concentrate 
containing 11.7 percent Fe with a 37.4 percent over-all recovery. This product 
is still substandard with regard to silicon plus aluminum content. 

Mr. Boyp. I thought we had done that but if it is not satisfactory 
we will make it more satisfactory. But may I answer your question 
directly? In this business of providing for raw materials for supplies, 
we must look a long way ahead. We cannot be dealing with the 
problems that are going to face us tomorrow. 

Mr. Norreti. You are looking a long way ahead, Doctor, but the 
truth is that you are locating everything in the West and you have 
been processing our bauxite during the war. They argued to me that 
they could get an aluminum plant in the West and ship Arkansas 
bauxite over there and process it cheaper than you could in an 
aluminum plant located in Arkansas and process our own bauxite. 
I was told that you could do it cheaper by paying the freight charges 
out to the West. I was told that by practically every jurisdiction 
of Government employee. We finally got a plant located in Arkansas 
and then when the war was over, the only facilities constructed by 
the Government for aluminum, and I have reference to the alumina 
plant and the aluminum plant, the only fight over any of those 
plants were the ones that you located in Arkansas. The Government 
has not lost one dime on the plants constructed in that State. They 
have gotten their entire money back. Not one dollar have they in 
any way lost. The books are balanced and yet, during the war, it 
was argued that Arkansas bauxite could be processed there not- 
withstanding the freight charges, cheaper than we could do it in 
Arkansas. Now, then, you constantly carry our alumina out there. 
I want the West to prosper. I sit here and do what I can for them; 
but when you take something from my district and I wake up after 
it is all over, I discover that what I was told during the war was not 
correct. 

Now, then, you are trying to pull this plant out. Maybe it ought 
to be closed in Arkansas. But I am in doubt as to whether it needs 
to be located somewhere else where there is no bauxite. 
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Mr. Jackson. Dr. Boyd, what percentage of the total bauxite that 
we are consuming at the present time is produced domestically? 

Mr. Boyp. A third, 33 percent. 

Mr. Jackson. About a third of it is produced domestically and 
most of it is from Arkansas?. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. The only other area where you can obtain material 
is out of clay? 

BAUXITE STOCKPILES 


Mr. Boyp. We are faced with this condition. Despite the fact 
that we get a third of our bauxite from the United States, we are 
dependent upon other places for two-thirds of it, from the northern - 
part of South America—Surinam and British Guiana. There are de- 
posits now coming into production in the Caribbean area, Haiti, and 
Jamaica; all require water transportation to the United States. In 
order to take care of that risk, the munitions board has built a stock- 
pile of bauxite in this country to take care of any problem that might 
arise as far as they can see it from that transportation end. But 
assume we were shut off from those bauxite supplies for any length 
of time. The Arkansas bauxite then would have to take up the full 
load and they would take up the full load to a point, but there is 
coming a time when they will not be able to handle it. There will 
not be enough bauxite left to supply the domestic industry. So we 
have to look ahead to the next step to see where the raw materials 
for alumina are coming from. This does not diminish the importance 
of Arkansas deposits because they will be used first whatever happens. 
But we must prepare for the time when these can no longer continue 
to supply our needs—and we must prepare for the coming aluminum 
age. Aluminum production has expanded 60 percent; we are ex- 
panding another 60 percent. The people think we should expand 
another 60 percent immediately. 

Mr. Jackson. Could you not speed up the Arkansas operation? 

Mr. Boyp. It is being speeded up now, yes, sir; by industry. 

Mr. Jackson. If Arkansas is the only State where we get the real 
bauxite, I am wondering if the Bureau has made every effort to 
exploit every possibility of developing the existing bauxite resources 
in that State? 

Mr. Boyp. We have done so, we have made a thorough survey of 
the bauxite in Arkansas. We have made reports on them laying 
out in detail what these reserves are. 

Mr. Jackson. With all-out effort you could increase production? 

Mr. Boyp. In an all-out effort it would be increased. We must 
however, leave this to industry. They have got their problems of 
transportation and problems of economics and we can provide them 
with the information on which they base their plant. Of course, they 
have their own information as well. But at the moment they can 
get bauxite cheaper from Surinam than they can by mining the lower 
grade bauxites in Arkansas. So it is a matter of economics to go to 
Surinam to get bauxite. 

Mr. Jackson. Under normal peacetime, the business economics 
would dictate that it would be cheaper to buy it outside the United 
States? ; 

Mr. Boyp. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Jackson. From the standpoint of national security it is vital 
that every effort is made to make sure that in a crisis we could obtain 
the maximum amount of bauxite from the deposits in Arkansas? 

Mr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Miiuer. You realize that new plants would have to be built to 
process that bauxite and during the lead time you require to build 
plants you would be utilizing the bauxite presently in the stockpile. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. I do not want the gentleman from Arkansas 
to think that I am trying to trespass upon the matters that he raised a 
moment ago. It would occur to me that it might be prudent: and 
wise to build even stand-by process plants in Arkansas so that come an 
emergency you would not have that lag. 

Mr. Boyp. This is the way the stockpile would be utilized. In 
order to minimize the drain on the taxpsayer’ money, the cheapest 
way to do it is to provide a stockpile which gives you time to construct 
those plants should you be forced to do so, and that stockpile is now 
in existence in the United States. There is currently enough bauxite 
stockpiled to supplement the Arkansas supplies and to give time to 
construct additional plants in the Arkansas area to meet demands. 

Mr. Jackson. How long would the stockpile carry us with the 
present Arkansas output? 

Mr. Boyp. Approximately 2 years. ; 

Mr. Jackson. I just hope that we do not leave any stones or any 
bauxite unturned, so to speak, in Arkansas because if that is the only 
area where we have it, we do not want to be caught in a lag should 
we be confronted with a complete cut-off of our outside supply that is 
to be brought in by boat. 

Mr. Miuter. Its life would be a little over 8 years. At the end 
of that time we would be all out of materials. 

Mr. Jackson. You would have depleted your resources? 

Mr. Mituer. Within eight and a half years. 

Mr. Jackson. The other source of supply of various clays, as 
I understand 

Mr. MILER. What we propose to treat here is not a clay but a rock. 
But one of the alternative high alumina raw materials which might be 
an alternate source of supply 

Mr. Jackson. Sometime ago it was my recollection they found some 
sort of alumina rock near Castlerock, Wash. 

Mr. Boyp. There are some aluminous materials in Washington. 

Mr. Jackson. Has it proved to be that they have a higher iron 
content? 

Mr. Mitter. Not the Castlerock, but you may be thinking of the 
other 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. Which were found up in Oregon. They are an im- 
portant potential resource. 

Mr. Jackson. I note in there from the justification that Laramie is 
one of the places where you had plants. 

Mr. Mitier. The one at Laramie is the only one left. 

Mr. Jackson. The one at Oregon did not operate? 

Mr. Mituer. It went into the production of other things, but not 
alumina. 

Mr. Jackson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Furcoto. As I understand it, you know roughly what you 
have in Arkansas now? 
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Mr. Boyp. Yes. 
Mr. Furcoto. The problem is not, from your point of view, to 
continue to exploit that but it is to look for new sources for possible 
future exploitation. 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. The Arkansas bauxites cannot be 
utilized; we can make them more economic. 

Mr. Furcoto. You are looking for something else, sort of an 
insurance feature? 

Mr. Boyp. You have to look sometime ahead. 

Mr. Furcoto. I can understand that. As I understand it, what 
you have in Arkansas is apparently the best as far as you know now 
that is available throughout the country. You may find something 
of a secondary or a lower grade nature that could be very valuable at 
some time or other, is that right? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 


EXPANSION OF ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


Mr. Furcoto. What I would like to know is this, and I realize it is 
going to be a pretty rough estimate because it is hard to tell, but 
assuming all our present methods are going full steam and that the 
policy of the country is to produce as much of this as rapidly as you 
can, how long do you estimate the Arkansas reserves would be avuil- 
able? In other words, would you say they would be available for 
5 years as far as they know, even doing everything as rapidly as we 
can, or 3 years or 10 years or 15 years? 

Mr. Boyp. If we depend entirely on Arkansas for production of 
bauxite, it would last 8 years. 

Mr. Furcoto. In other words, if we went full speed ahead with 
everything we now know of we could anticipate in the future we could 
probably get along all right in Arkansas for 8 years. 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoto. Do you anticipate, with what you can guess as to 
the future needs of the country, that the demand would be so great 
that Arkansas could not fulfill that demand for the next 7 years or 8 
years? 

Mr. Boyp. No. Under present plans of expansion, that 8-year 
figure is the one we have calculated. 

Mr. Furcoto. In addition to present plans of expansion, assuming 
all-out effort, which undoubtedly would mean increased expansion, 
would you hazard a guess that we would still be all right with just 
Arkansas for 7 or 8 years? 

Mr. Boyp. If we doubled the present expansion program for alum- 
inum it would reduce the reserves in Arkansas to 4 years. 

Mr. Furcoto. I do not know too much about this, but is it practical 
and feasible to double or triple it in Arkansas? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; I am certain it is. It would take a lot of 
construction, a lot of plants. It would not pay to build plants to 
produce just for 4 years. 

Mr. Furcoto. In all-out war, they do not go too much for eco- 
nomics. But it would be theoretically possible to exhaust that supply 
in less than 5 years although in all probability, according to the present 
plan and what you anticipate, with any presently planned expansion, 
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you would more or less assume that the supply there would be al! 
right for a period of 7 or 8 years? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoto. Is there anything new that you expect to learn? I 
realize you never can tell in these things, but is there anything new 
you expect to learn by the use of this money other than where you may 
find some new sources or some new use of the second grade ore or 
lower type of bauxite? 

Mr. Boyp. We know on the laboratory basis that we can obtain 
alumina from these other secondary materials. But the difficulty is 
that translating from the laboratory bench to commercial operations 
is a big step, and we find a lot of bugs in the process of doing it. 
Such projects should be completed to a point where you can pick them 
up and put them into production. 

Mr. Furco.to. What it means is this: You are not doing this for 
the sale of experimentation but rather to be in a position to exploit 
what you already know is there? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Furco.o. It is not that you are looking for some possible new 
use or something new that may come to you in the course of it but 
that is not your primary purpose in it? 

Mr. Boyp. The primary purpose is to prove the commercial feasi- 
bility of the project. 

Mr. Furcoio. That is all I have. 

Mr. Jensen. Dr. Boyd, is there 8 years’ supply of the high-grade 
alumina clay, silicates, in Arkansas alone? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; the 8-year figure applies to our known re- 
serves of silicious and high-grade bauxite in Arkansas. Assuming 
we had to depend entirely on Arkansas for our bauxite supply, or in 
other words if we were cut off from the outside. Naturally, if things 
go as they are, we will be able to produce bauxite from Arkansas for 
many more years than that. 

Mr. JeNsEN. So you have, according to your estimate, an 8 years’ 
supply of the high-grade alumina in silicates? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right; yes, sir. I do not like to use the word 
“high-grade: They are not high-grade bauxites, they are low-grade 
bauxites, but the highest grade that we have in this country. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, did you not put that pilot plant down there to 
discover how you could separate the bauxite from the lower-content 
silicates? If that is true, what have you learned? 

Mr. Boyp. Sir, what we were trying to do was to make Arkansas 
bauxite competitive, if we could, with the high-grade bauxites from 
foreign sources. Accordingly the plant was built to determine the 
mechanical feasibility of separating the silica from the aluminous 
material itself; that was the main purpose for building the plant. We 
were not successful. So, it just demonstrated that, as far as we knew 
from existing knowledge, that cannot be done. So, you have to go 
back to more expensive ways of producing alumina directly from 
bauxite; this involves a new process—the modified Bayer process. 

Mr. Jensen. Is it not a fact that there is an unlimited supply of 
lower-content bauxite in Arkansas which, if you can discover a 
method of separation, will be economically feasible, and we need not 
worry about looking for bauxite any place else in America? 
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al! Mr. Boyp. That is what we are driving at here. After all, bauxite 
is nothing but a clay, anyway. It has a different mineral in it, in 
. greater or lesser concentration. Once you get it down below a certain 
I percentage of alumina, aluminum oxide in the raw form of bauxite in 
ow ; your materials, you are getting down to aluminous clays or high- 
ay j alumina clay. ‘There is a gradation, and it would be hard to indicate 
or 4 an exact dividing line between low-grade bauxite and high-alumina 
4 clays. You get to the point where you have to develop a new process 
In : for extracting alumina from those clays. 
1S j Mr. JENSEN. I understand that. 
ns ; Mr. Boyp. That is what we want to demonstrate in this plant. 
It. q It will help Arkansas as well as other parts of the country where these 
m ; aluminous materials exist. 
3 Mr. JensEN. Then you are going to experiment with this additional 
or P plant that you propose to build? 
it 4 Mr. Boyp. It is already built; it just needs modification and to be 
put in operation. It is in Laramie, Wyo. There are $4} million in 
it, and it is now standing idle. It would take $350,000 to finish the 
Ww § plant to put it in operation to test out these processes. 
it : Mr. Jensen. Are there bauxite deposits around Laramie? 
: Mr. Boyp. That plant was built to test the procedure on a solid 
rock, high in alumina, and containing soda as a byproduct, which 
f helps to supply the soda consumed in the process. The occurrence 
: of anorthosite rock near Laramie was the reason that plant was built 
le j there. We feel since these other plants are now gone we can modify 
; this plant to run all the tests we need on all the materials in various 
3 parts of the country. It is easy to ship the small amounts for experi- 
g j mental purposes to a plant that is already built rather than to build 
n : a new plant at the point. It does not make much difference in 
8 4 employment or expenditure. 
r 4 Mr. Jensen. Is it not a fact that the alumina plant in Arkansas 
: is the largest plant of its kind in the United States or possibly in the 
E 4 world? 
‘ Mr. Boyp. Our plant is for concentrating bauxite. If you mean 
l q the Hurricane Creek plant alumina plant of the Reynolds Metals Co., 
3 7 that is right. 
q Mr. Jensen. Is it not a fact that they have plans now to spend 
) . approximately $55 million to enlarge that plant? 


Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; and the Aluminum Co. of America is building 
another plant. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. Private industry is generally pretty careful 
: about the spending of their money. It appears to me that private 
) industry would not expend an additional $55 million if they did not 
: know that there was sufficient quantity of the materials they want 

| in Arkansas. 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. It appears to me that they know there is more than 
: 8 years’ accessible supply of materials to process in Arkansas. 

Mr. Boyp. We said that there is 8 year’s supply if we had to 
depend entirely on Arkansas, but we would have to build a lot more 
alumina plants. That reserve would be sufficient for 8 years; but, 
at the rate we are currently using these reserves, they will last for 24 
years. That is closer to the normal economic life of an alumina 
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lant. In other words, they can depend on those materials for a 
onger period of time as long as there are only two plants treating 
these ores. If we went in there to produce all-out ens Arkansas, 
then those reserves would last only 8 years. Then you would run 
into uneconomic operations; you could not amortize your plant. 

Mr. JensEN. I have understood here in this committee, because of 
the testimony given by the Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey, that the bauxite supply in Arkansas was unlimited beyond 
any question of doubt. 

Mr. Boyp. You have to view the problem in the light of what can 
be done with the known processes, and you can go just so far. When 
you have gone beyond the limit of existing methods, you have low- 
grade aluminous materials that are available in abundance both in 
Arkansas and in the rest of the country. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norre wu. Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. The justification says that you had four pilot plants 
during World War II. Was the one completed at Salt Lake City? 

Mr. Boyp. That plant was completed and tested and operated. 
Results showed that the process was not feasible for that particular 
kind of material. 

Mr. Fenton. How much did they spend.on that? 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. That plant cost between $4 million and $5 million, 
as I recall. 

Mr. Boyp. Incidentally, that plant is now being utilized for three 
different projects, two of them secret. But it is fully utilized; it has 
been abandoned for alumina operation, but it is being put to good use. 

Mr. Fenton. What about Oregon? 

Mr. Boyp. The Oregon plant at Salem was never put into actual 
operation for the extraction of alumina. The war came to an end 
before that was done. It is being utilized for the production of 
ammonium sulfate; it could be used to produce manganese. The 
Harleyville plant in South Carolina was sold after the war to a cement 
company, and they are producing from it. 

Mr. Fenton. How much did that cost? 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. $4 million. 

Mr. Fenton. What did they sell it for? 

Mr. Boyp. I do not know the sale price. 

Mr. Fenton. The reason you are asking for that additional money, 
Doctor, is that contracts have been entered into hy our Government 
for 500,000 tons of aluminum 

Mr. Boyp. That is right, sir—446,000 to be specific. 

Mr. Fenton. The only aluminum being produced in this country 
is from Arkansas; is that right? 

Mr. Boyp. The only bauxite being produced in this country, as far 
as I know. 

Mr. Fenton. All of the sources of aluminum from bauxite? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. No other source? 

Mr. Boyp. I do not think there are any other plants using aluminous 
materials in this country except those in Arkansas. 

Mr. Fenton. Under present production of bauxite in Arkansas, you 
have enough reserves there for how many years? 

Mr. Boyp. At the present rate of production, approximately three 
times the figure I gave you—about 24 years. 
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Mr. Mier. Roughly, about 30 years at the present rate of 
production. 

Mr. Boyp. But they are building a new plant which would increase 
the rate of extraction. 

Mr. Norretu. Right on that point, Doctor, I know you have 
maintenance items here; but back in 1940, I believe, the estimated 
resources of processable bauxite in Arkansas was about 5 years. We 
had World War II to come on, and for a while the importation of 
bauxite from foreign countries was completely severed. You re- 
member that. All of the bauxite came from Arkansas. When the 
war was over—of course, in the meantime we destroyed the sub- 
marines—we got to importing bauxite. I understand that. But, 
when the war was over, we had more known reserves of bauxite than 
we had prior to World War II. We have today more known reserves 
of bauxite in Arkansas than we thought we had prior to World War II, 
notwithstanding what has been used in the meantime; and, when you 
talk about bauxite-ore alumina as far as this country is concerned, you 
cannot get away from Arkansas, because the natural resources just 
will pot permit it unless you take it somewhere else, out of the State. 

It might be a good idea to bring some of the clays from elsewhere 
down to Arkansas and make certain changes thers and study them 
there. We have been processing bauxite somewhere else for a long 
time: St. Louis, Mo.; New York, and other places. I do not mean 
you personally, but it has been done. 

Mr. Boyp. Approximately a year or 2 years to complete the experi- 
mentation of that plant. 

Mr. Mitier. About a 2-year program altogether. Six months to 
get it ready and a year and a half to run. 

Mr. Fenton. For $350,000? 

Mr. Boyp. That is the construction item for completing the plant 
this year. We will have to have operating funds next year. 

Mr. Fenton. When will you complete this plant? 

Mr. Boyp. In approximately 6 months. 

Mr. Furcoto. I do not know whether it would have any effect at 
all, or whether if it had any effect it would be just a drop in the 
bucket, but do any of these new regulations with reference to the use 
of aluminum have any bearing at all in this picture as to your esti- 
mate on the present plan? 

Mr. Boyp. I would say no, for this reason: The military require- 
ments plus the requirements for stockpiling do not permit the full 
utilization of aluminum in the civilian economy. So, it has been 
necessary to cut back the consumption of aluminum in order to allow 
it to go into the manufacture of airplanes and military equipment 
with some for the stockpile. 

The expansion program we have now put into effect—or, rather, that 
is now going into effect—will permit us to catch up on the present 
military program, to complete the stockpile and begin to put aluminum 
back into the civilian economy so that, if things remain as they are 
today, there will be enough wt Baa Bossi to meet the civilian economy 
on top of what is required for the military at that time. 

Mr. Furcoto. It there any decrease in the use of aluminum in the 
civilian economy or by individual production of business which does 
not have any appreciable bearing on this problem? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. Assume the aluminum industry is running full 
speed. 
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_ CONSERVATION AND DeEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Norre wt. All right, we will take up the item “Conservation 
and development of mineral resources.” That justification will be 
made part of the record, and you may explain that item, please, 
Doctor. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Conservation and development of mineral resources 


Budget estimate, 1952 ; ; re Jeceicu ccd TT, 058, 000 
Supplement to 1952 budget estimate____ be, cape Aisa ame 750, 000 


100m cote. 8 tae. 6s _.. 18, 700, 000 


The amount of $750,000 is recommended for 1952 for the operation of an experi- 
mental pilot plant at Laramie, Wyo., for the production of alumina from clays 
and anorthosite rock. Supplemental funds have been requested for 1951 under the 
appropriation ‘Construction, Bureau of Mines’ to make additions and alterations 
to the plant in order that experimental work on recovery of alumina from anortho- 
site and clays may be completed and to demonstrate conclusively whether or not 
it is practicable to recover alumina from either anorthosite rock or clays and, 
if so, what the cost will be as compared with imported bauxites. 

Under the Defense Production Act, the Government is entering into contracts 
that will bring about an increase in production of alumina by 500,000 tons per 
annum. This represents an increase of about 65 percent over the present capacity. 
Under the present plans, the additional amount of bauxite required for the program 
will come from increased imports from Surinam and development of extensive 
bauxite deposits in Jamaica. This means that dependence of the domestic 
aluminum industry on imported bauxite will be considerably increased. At 
present, about 65 percent of the yearly consumption of bauxite is imported. Under 
the expanded program, we will be dependent on imports to an extent of nearly 
80 percent. This means that the vulnerability of the industry to loss of imports 
by submarine warfare will be considerably increased. 

The domestic resources of high-grade bauxite are known to be relatively limited 
in terms of the amount required to maintain wholly the requirement of the 
industry. Larger amounts of bauxite may be made available by resorting to 
treatment of lower grades. But even this would not be sufficient to support the 
industry for any considerable length of time even with the additional supplies 
of bauxite in the national stockpile. It is, therefore, considered advisable to 
give immediate consideration to the production of alumina from bauxite clays, 
kaolinite clays, anorthosite, and other aluminous raw materials containing large 
amounts of silica. 

The estimated distribution of operating costs covering expenditures for raw 
materials, fuel, power, supplies, labor, travel, and incidentals are as follows: 
Raw materials: 

Anorthosite and clay__ 


...-..---- $100, 000 


Limestone _ _- Set ee 127, 250 
Soda ash, fluorspar, molasses, etc - ee ere ee 50, 000 
Fuel: 
SARS Store os a Sie Ste ees Oe Ce ee ta _ 150, 000 
so ine ence cc: 2 chase ciel yeh aed ide ee ies 18, 000 
TO Ee eee esos a Cs fs sai aac ie cet Rc a es Se 30, 000 
Supplies, repairs, and maintenance_ cl oa Nie Ns 45, 000 
Personnel and labor___- paket Sie Soke te Ue eee 214, 000 
Transporation, travel, and incidentals_________~ Seraph aes ore 15, 750 
I i la ceat vat seth Dales Uae lta Sek nhins sige mesmo iedh eres she maa oka ee 750, 000 


The Government through the DPC of Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
obtained title to certain parcels of land in Albany County, sections 2 and 5 of 
township 16, R. 72 W., some 18 miles northwest from the alumina pilot plant on 
which deposits of both anorthosite and limestone occur. Contracts will be let 
to private companies or individuals to mine and transport the tonnage of anor- 
thosite and limestone required. Suitable high-alumina clays are available by 
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purchase from deposits in Wyoming and Montana. The nearest source of crude 
soda ash is that of the Westvaco Co.’s trona-mining operations in Green River, 
Wyo. Fluorspar is produced at Cowdrey, Colo., and elsewhere in the West. 
Coal is plentiful at numerous mines west of Laramie on the Union Pacific Railroad. 
The costs of these materials are anorthosite and limestone $2.50 per ton; soda 
ash $30 per ton; coal $6 per ton; fluorspar $25, clay $6 to $8 f. 0. b. plant. The 
molasses costs $35 per ton. 

Mr. Boyp. This is the operation of that plant for the following 
fiscal year. The $350,000 is for construction this year; this is supple- 
mental for 1952 to operate it. 

Mr. Jackson. [ just wanted to ask one question, Mr. Chairman, 
on another matter, but it is relevant to the question of critical ma- 
terials. 

Dr. Boyd, during the last war, a considerable amount—I do not 
recall how much—of manganese was obtained from the Olympic 
Peninsula area of the State of Washington. From time to time I get 
a lot of reports that there is a lot of manganese in the Olympic Pen- 
insulaarea. Iam sure we all agree it is a critical item and absolutely 
essential in connection with your steel production, as I understand. 
I hope that the Department will look into the matter and see whether 
there is anything to these claims. I have no interest in the matter 
other than to make sure that if we have manganese in the Olympic 
Peninsula area, and it seems to be substantiated, the question is, how 
much, and I just hope the Bureau will look into that matter and see 
what they can find out. 

Mr. Boyp. We have been doing that. At the time the Salem plant 
was talked about for manganese operation, the company that bid on 
it was then searching the Olympic Peninsula for additional manga- 
nese to supply that plant. 

Mr. Miuuer. It is largely a question of freight, the problem of 
distance from the market, and grade of material. The deposits are 
known and have been very thoroughly investigated. In World War 
Il, those which measured up to commercial grade and were economi- 
cally feasible to move were mined. There was substantial production 
there during World War II. The high-grade deposits we have known 
about have been substantially removed. 

Mr. Jackson. I think I wrote to you about it and you can look 
into it. The local people mentioned something about the possi- 
bility of a pilot plant there. All I ask of you is to look into it. My 
only interest in it is making sure that every effort is made to determine 
whether the claims of large deposits of manganese are borne out by 
the facts. Iam sure you will check on it. 

That is all. 

Mr. Norretu. If there are no other questions, thank you, 
gentlemen. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 15, 1951. 


NATIONAL ParK SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


ARTHUR E, DEMARAY, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
KEITH NEILSON, FINANCE OFFICER 


ConstrRucTION, 1951 


Mr. Norreu. The next item we will take up, then, will be the 
construction item in the National Park Service. I will place the 
justification at this point in the record and I believe Mr. Demaray is 
here and will discuss and explain the item. If you please, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) © 


Appropriations granted under this head for the fiscal year 1951 shall be avail- 
able for carrying out the provisions of the act of July 14, 1943 (57 Stat. 563), as 
amended by the act of September 9, 1950 (Public Law 780), authorizing acquisi- 
tion of property for the George W. ashington Carver National Monument, Mo. 


Construction 

Request (H. Doc. 67) - tip Ena? : hectare Sua None 
Appropriation to date_____- : Sede Beare 1 $16, 317, 500 
Obligations to Jan. 31, 1951_- bi riddance S aban epee $8, 405, 759 
Expenditures to Jan. 31, | ER ames calahe PR rites ada se 2 $8, 687, 856 
Budget estimate next fiscal year- ee ere $11, 975, 000 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation___..-._..--------- 866 

Number involved this estimate_-_-__.........-...-..---.- None 

Actual employment, Jan. 31, 1951_ oe a tee ewe a ke 290 

1 The breakdown is as follows: 
Appropriated by Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1951.............-..-....--.. $19, 667, 000 
Appropriated by the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951. ---........-....----.------ 


Less transfers to other appropriations in accordance with the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act, 1951__- 





b Miplgichdae bratbe-wimaieil diy bin aba eat aed nih olen —150, 000 
Less reduction in appropriation in accordance with sec. 1214 of the General Appropriation 

SE, cuedkcabuauiandiatatnththeuddheninaeekeesGnesousdhsctuaccasbuteecbecrecemne —3, 200, 000 

SE OEE ST ee Re ees AS MC ET Sa Teta 16, 317, 500 


2 Includes expenditures to liquidate prior year obligations. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The sum of $30,000 was appropriated specifically for the purpose of acquiring 
lands necessary to "establish the George Washington Carver National Monument, 
Mo. As a result of condemnation proceedings instituted to acquire the lands, 
an award of $78,895 was made by the court; accordingly, approximately 
$49,000 additional will be required to meet total costs. Additional funds are 
not requested; however, authority to utilize existing funds is needed. As the 
award was made in July 1949, the authorization is needed at an early date so 
that the purchase may be consummated as soon as possible in order to obviate 
the possibility of the court taking action to dismiss the case. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The language would authorize use of funds already appropria:ed to the National 
Park Service by the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1951, under the 
title ‘‘Construction.”’ As a result, a request for additional funds would not be 
required. 

JUSTIFICATION 


The act of July 14, 1943 (57 Stat. 563), provided for the establishment of the 
George Washington Carver National Monument, Mo., and authorized an appro- 
priation of ‘‘such sums not to exceed $30,000 as may be necessary to carry out 
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the provisions” of that act. The amount of $30,000 was appropriated by the- 
Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1948. The act of September 9, 1950 
(Public Law 780), increased the amount authorized for appropriation to $150,000. 

Condemnation proceedings were instituted to acquire the property during June 
1948, and on July 23, 1949, an award was made to the owners in the amount of 
$78,895, or approximately $49,000 in excess of the amount appropriated. The 
property involved constitutes approximately 210 acres, situated in Newton 
County, Mo. 

It was indicated that, because of insufficient funds to pay the judgment in full, 
the court would permit the unsatisfied judgment to stand for a reasonable period 
of time so that additional funds might be obtained to effect full satisfaction of the 
award. As that award was made in July 1949, or more than a year and a half 
ago, the funds should be made available at an early date to obviate the possibility 
of dismissal of the case. 

No additional funds are recommended for appropriation; however, authority 
is requested to utilize funds provided by the Interior Department Appropriation 
Act, 1951, to meet the excess costs of the award over the amount of $30,000 
specifically appropriated for the purpose. 

The purpose of the proposed monument is to commemorate the distinguished 
scientist, George Washington Carver. He began life in 1860 as a child slave on 
the frontier farm of Moses Carver near Diamond, Mo. In 1896, he received an 
M. 8. degree in agriculture from Iowa State College and became a member of the 
faculty. He subsequently accepted a position at Tuskegee Institute in Alabama 
where he was the first director of agriculture and of the research and experiment 
station. He eventually became known internationally for his genius in agricul- 
tural and plant chemistry. He was responsible for the derivation of more than 
300 products from the peanut and 118 from the sweetpotatoe. His efforts 
contributed greatly to the conversion of the South from the one-crop system to 
multiple agricultural use. 


Mr. Demaray. An act of Congress of July 14, 1943, authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior to establish this monument in honor of 
the distinguished Negro scientist, George Washington Carver. It 
was his birthplace. That act also provided that in the event the 
Secretary was unable to acquire the property or any part thereof 
at a reasonable price, he was authorized and directed to condemn 
such property or any part thereof in a manner provided by law. 
The owner of the property would not even name a price. He knew the 
authorization was for $30,000 and he would not even talk with us 
about it. We had appraisals made and on one portion of the area 
there was a zinc mine which was excluded and then we entered into a 
condemnation suit on June 1948. On July 23, 1949, the court awarded 
to the owners the amount of $78,895, or approximately $49,000 in 
excess of the amount appropriated. It was therefore necessary to 
report the situation to the Congress and as a result a further act was 
approved on September 9, 1950, which amends the former act and 
authorizes to be appropriated such sums not to exceed $150,000 as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. The first 
act also provided for development of the project and had limited 
the whole thing to $30,000; so it is estimated to develop this area as 
we hope it will be developed some time, it will cost in addition to the 
land acquisition nearly $71,000. 

Mr. Norretu. You are simply asking for additional authority to 
use available funds to pay the balance of the judgment. 

Mr. Demaray. That is correct. 

Mr. Norretu. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Furcoto. Have you paid any part of the judgment yet? 

Mr. Demaray. No, sir. 

Mr. Furcoto. I think George Washington Carver was one of the 
great men of this country. Certainly I think he would easily be num- 
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bered by me or by anyone else I know among the great men. On the 
other hand, if there is no harm in postponing this, I certainly think that 
if he were alive he would be among the first to say he would rather 
have the money used now for the protection of the lives of any of our 
boys who are living at the present time. He would probably say he 
could wait a few years for a memorial. 

Now, I want to have my position clearly understood. I am in favor 
of a memorial to him, probably one that cost a great deal more than 
this; but as I understand it, at the present time we are supposed to be 
operating under a policy of saving. Let us not spend a dime unless 
it is directly connected with the war effort and may help to save the 
lives of some of the boys who may or may not be sent across. 

Now, in what way can you justify the expenditure of anything at 
all for this project? 

Mr. Demaray. Well, ves; I think we should, for this reason—that 
condemnation suit was entered in 1948. The court gave judgment 
in July 1949 and the judge is very apt to dismiss this suit*and we will 
have to go through all the expense again and probably have an in- 
crease in the award. 

Mr. Furcoio. That is a possibility. I can see readily where the 
award might be increased and it is possible the judge might dismiss 
the suit. ; 

Mr. Demaray. He has indicated that the time has been running 
too long now and therefore we feel very strongly that unless this 
authorization is given, the court will dismiss this judgment. 

Mr. Furcono. I can see that, but I used to practice law and I 
think that we lawyers and the judges are the greatest procrastinators 
I have ever seen. Is this a situation where you feel you want to be 
able to obtain this land or some other land? Almost every land 
owner I have ever seen just looked forward with pleasure to having 
the Government want that land. 

Mr. Demaray. Apparently this owner did not want the Government 
to have the land and we had to go into condemnation. 

Mr. Furcoto. How much did it cost to bring the suit for condem- 
nation proceedings? Did it run more than $3,000? 

Mr. Demaray. I am not sure because the Department of Justice 
handles all condemnation cases and they would be the only ones who 
could give you that information. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Except for the reasons that you have mentioned in 
your justification, or the reasons you have mentioned now, do you 
have any other reason at all that would tie in so that we could honestly 
sav this is essential and necessary and directly concerned with the 
war effort and the defense effort? 

Mr. Demaray. I think that Negroes throughout the country who 
know of this effort would feel very greatly disappointed if the Congress 
should decide that we should not acquire this property. 

Mr. Furco.o. More disappointed than if some of their members 
or some other boys went without clothing or ammunition as a result 
of using the money for this? 

Mr. Demaray. Well, he is the first Negro who has been honored 
in this way and I think to postpone it would be very disappointing. 
We do not propose to ask for any improvement funds and the George 
Washington Carver National Monument Foundation, which is made 
up of some of the leading people at Tuskegee Institute, have agreed 
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to lease this farm and operate it without any cost. So we are post- 
poning any construction and maintenance of the area for several years 
until we can really come before the committee and justify it. 

Mr. Furco.o. I see. As I said in the beginning, I am one of those 
who thinks that he is one of the greatest men this Nation has pro- 
duced. I personally would like to see a really fitting memorial for 
him. My only interest is in determining whether or not it is some- 
thing that might possibly be postponed for a few years. We know 
that in the emergency that we face, there are certain things we cannot 
postpone whether we want to or not. I want to have the record to 
show very clearly my feeling in the matter that I am all for some sort 
of a memoriai or tribute to him, even one that costs a great deal more 
than this. But I think that all of us are under a duty to try and ascer- 
tain whether any expenditures, money that you already have or not, 
that are made have any connection at all with the war effort. That 
was the purpose of my question. 

Mr. Jensen. Now many acres are proposed to be purchased? 

Mr. Demaray. Two hundred and ten acres are authorized to ade- 
quately protect the farm on which he was brought up as a boy and 
from which he went to his various colleges and finally to Tuskegee 
Institute where he became head of the research department. 

Mr. JensEN. Why is it necessary to buy 210 acres? 

~ Mr. Demaray. The farm he was brought up on—— 

Mr. Jensen. I know that. But certainly it is not necessary to 
buy the whole farm? 

Mr. Demaray. It would be difficult just to buy a portion of it. 

Mr. JENSEN. I certainly disagree with you that it is difficult to buy 
a portion of anything. 

Mr. Demaray. I mean, it would be sort of emasculating the area. 

Mr. Jensen. Two hundred acres. We have got how many millions 
of acres in the Park Service land today? About 10,000,000 in the 
mainland, do we not? 

Mr. Demaray. A little more than that. 

Mr. Jensen. A little more than that. 

Mr. Demaray. Less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the total land 
area, 

Mr. Jensen. I know. But let us not put it on that basis. We have 
got plenty of land. In fact, we have got more land, possibly too much 
land right today in the National Park Service and we have a lot of 
memorials and what is it you call them, national parks and memorials 
and what else—monuments, national monuments. 

Mr. Demaray. And national military parks, historic sites. 

Mr. Jensen. All right, now; I go along with Mr. Furcolo. I cer- 
tainly want a monument or a memorial for this great man. But I 
think we have to use common sense. I think we have to appropriate 
according to the times and certainly right now we are in bad times; 
and I cannot for the life of me see why you have to purchase the 
entire farm on which this man was born in order to properly honor 
him because that farm is going to be a constant expense; every acre 
of that farm is going to be a constant expense on the taxpayers of 
America. I think if we bought 10 acres around the house where the 
was born that certainly should be enough and maybe you would fix it 
up a little better than if he had 200 acres; make it more appropriate 
for the purpose for which it was intended. I do not know why we 
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have to buy all of thisland. There is not a year but what we purchase: 
more land; we give you authority to purchase more land when we 
have already got so many millions of acres in the national parks, 
monuments, and memorials. I cannot understand it. If we had all 
the money in the world and there was not any worry any more about 
money, just say there is no end to the money of the taxpayers of 
America that they can afford to dig out of their pockets, it would be a 
different thing but it is getting tough. 

Mr. Demaray. Congressman Jensen, if I might just say that some- 
of the leading Negroes are connected with the George Washington 
Carver National Foundation; they have urged the acquisition of this 
farm. 

Mr. Jensen. I do not doubt that. 

Mr. Demaray. They are going to lease the farm and will maintain 
it. They have agreed to do that so that will not be part of the expense. 
That is one reason we will not have to come here until after this emer- 
gency is over for funds for operation. The other thing I would like 
to say is that I believe it is going to be a great mspiration to the 
Negro troops of this country to have a very distinguished Negro 
honored in this manner. He is the first to be so honored. 

Mr. JENSEN. He was a great man; there is no question about that. 
We do not want to do anything to deter the patriotism of the Negroes. 
But we have to watch the pennies as well as the dimes and the dollars. 
and the millions and the billions in these times of grave emergency. 
We certainly are in times of great emergency right now. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrevv. Let me ask you for the record, Mr. Demaray, did it 
spell out what would be purchased on the entire farm? I think that 
would be controlled by that act. 

Mr. Demaray. The language of the act says that the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed to acquire on behalf of the 
United States by gift or purchase the site of the birthplace of George 
Washington Carver, distinguished Negro scientist, located near 
Diamond, Mo., together with such additional land or interest in land 
and any improvements thereon as the Secretary may deem necessary 
to carry out the purpose of this act. 

Mr. Norretu. That is correct. Now, will this clean the thing up 
and we will get title to it with this authority that you are asking for? 

Mr. Demaray. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Norre wt. If there are no further questions, that is all,. and 
thank you very kindly, Mr. Demaray. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 15, 1951. 


OFFICE oF TERRITORIES 


WITNESSES 


JAMES P. DAVIS, DIRECTOR 
D. H. NUCKER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Construction, ALaska Rairoap, 1951 


Mr. Norre.u. We now come to the Office of Territories. We see 
-our smiling friend, Mr. Davis, is here again. We are always glad to 
have you come back. 

We will take up House Document 67, a request for some money, the 
-sum of $4,500,000 in connection with the Alaska Railroad. 

Let the justification be inserted at this point in the record, and will 
you please explain the item. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Construction, Alaska Railroad 


a BaD oaks i A dice leis ee el eek dec nd $31, 500, 000 
an 20 wee, oe, 2082... ee 1 24, 500, 000 
i wi i Me Nn enw eccnsondauce 1 10, 000, 000 

Budget estimate next fiscal vear_._________._______________- ee 2, 500, 000 

Request (H. Doc. 67) (To remain available until expended) -__-___- 4, 500, 000 

Employment: 


Average number, current appropriation 
Number involved this estimate 
Actual employment 


1 Estimated. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


It is estimated that an additional $4,500,000 will be required during the fiscal 
year 1951 to cover the loss sustained by the Alaska Railroad at Anchorage due 
to a fire January 15, 1951, which completely destroyed the general repair shop 
building and the coach repair shop, together with all the machinery and rail and 
road equipment therein. 


Funds available for obligation 





Presently Revised 
available, estimate, Difference 
1951 1951 





| 





Re ae a oe 
Applied to contract authorization-----.--_--- iaaeatid Gwsioeminaee a 
Prior year balance available (contract authorization) ---------- 


$31, 500,000 | $36, 000, 000 $4, 500, 000 
—17, 000, 000 | --17, 000,000 |-.....-------- 
262, 713 » 8s oe 


a ee ene Sees wiwsashnhsesy | 14, 762, 713 19, 262, 713 | 4, 500, 000 

















Obligations by activities 

















Presently Revised 
Description available, estimate, Difference 
951 1951 
EN en ea ico oo cowhebdabcumabuawnecn | $14, 762, 713 | $19, 262, 713 $4, 500, 000 





SS EEL AE ACS | 14, 762,713 | 19,262,713 | 4, 500, 000 
| | 
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Obligations by objects 


| Presently | Revised 

Object classification available, | estimate, Difference 
fae es ae 

07 Other contractual services , $3, 706, 000 $3, 706,000 |. _. ‘ 

09 Equipment : } 750, 000 | 2, 170, 000 | $1, 420, 000 

10 Lands and structures 10,306,713 | 13, 386,713 | 3, 080, 009 


Total obligations : 14, 762, 713 19, 262, 713 4, 500, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


It is estimated that an additional $4,500,000 will be required during the fiscal 
year 1951 to cover the loss sustained by the Alaska Railroad at Anchorage due 
to a fire January 15, 1951, which completely destroyed the general repair shop 
building and the coach repair shop, together with all the machinery and rail and 
road equipment therein. 

The general repair shop (92 by 552 feet), built in three stages from 1916 to 
1921, housed the following: 

1. Mechanical department offices of the superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendent, master mechanic, superintendent of the car department, clerical, and 
drafting office forces. 

2. Machine shop: This unit contained the entire machine tools used in building 
and repairing of all locomotives, freight and passenger cars, and work equipment. 

3. Passenger-car shop: This unit was used to build, rebuild, and make heavy 
repairs to passenger cars. ; 

4. Mechanical carpenter shop: This unit consisted of various power carpenter 
tools used in building, rebuilding, and repairing passenger car and freight car 
bodies. 

5. Tin shop: This unit performed all of the sheet-metal work required in the 
railroad operation, including the operation of riverhoats, hotels, dormitories, and 
mess houses. It was equipped with sheet-metal press brakes, cutters, and 
miscellaneous tools. 

6. Upholstery shop: In this unit, all of the upholstery work necessary for the 
maintenance of passenger coaches and hotel furnishings were done. It was 
equipped with machines and tools used in installing and repairing upholstery work. 

7. Paint shop: This unit was used for painting passenger coaches, locomotives, 
and heavy off-track equipment. It was also used as the headquarters for the 
storage of tools, equipment, and supplies for the painting of freight cars. 

8. Boiler shop: This unit housed welding booths and all of the associated facili- 
ties and machines for boiler repair work which included locomotive boilers, 
power plant boilers, and riverboat facilities. It also contained the machinery 
and other facilities for locomotive, passenger- and freight-car wheel work. 

9. Blacksmith shop: This unit housed the forges, tools, and other facilities used 
in the forging and rebabbiting work incident to the repair of locomotives, pas- 
senger and freight cars, and all other equipment of the railroad. 

The coach shop, a wood-frame structure 42 by 188 feet housed tools and 
machinery for making light repairs to passenger cars. It also housed the air- 
brake shop where all air-brake equipment for both passenger- and freight-car 
equipment was repaired, and the battery shop where all battery work required 
for passenger-car equipment and other associated equipment, was performed. 
The coach-shop facilities were obsolete and inadequate for the repair and servic- 
ing of passenger-car equipment, and necessitated the use of the crowded general 
shop building for such work. This overflow caused an overcrowded condition 
and resulted in an inefficient operation, as virtually all of the freight-car work 
performed in Anchorage was performed outside in winter temperatures ranging 
downward to 35° below zero. 

In order to afford a more economical operation geared to the greatly expanded 
volume of traffic which the railroad is required to handle, it will be necessary to 
replace the destroyed facilities with six separate buildings which will be so located 
that the danger of loss to any substantial portion of them will be minimized. 
The program, as planned, of necessity had to take into account two phases: 

First, an emergency type of operation which requires the immediate erection 
of two small shops—the wheel shop and the blacksmith shop—and the immediate 
purchase of extremely essential machinery and equipment, i. e., rolling stock and 
machinery and equipment necessary for all types of repairs; and 
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Second, a permanent program of replacement, which includes the construction 
of buildings and the purchase of machinery and equipment. 

Following is a statement showing the breakdown of the facilities to be replaced 
under the proposed program with the additional funds requested herein. 


Statement covering cost of facilities to be replaced with supplemental funds 


Buildings: 
General repair shop, 111- by 280-foot structure on 
concrete foundations, the building to be con- 


structed of steel frame and sheet-metal panels, 
will house boiler shop, erection shop, machine 
shop, welding shop, tin and metal shop, and 


tool room_.- eee Eee 1 $1, 600, 000 
_ | Coach and repair shop, 92- by 740-foot structure 
.. with fireproof frame and concrete foundations 


and floor, will house facilities for freight- and 
passenger-car repair work, including carpenter 

shop, upholstery shop, and air-brake shop_ - - - 600, 000 
. ’ Wheel shop, 40 by 120 feet, a 2-story structure 
with steel frame and sheet-metal panels, and 
; concrete foundations, will house all machinery 
s and equipment for locomotive, freight car, 
passenger car, and miscellaneous equipment for 


; e wheel and truck repair work. The second floor 
3 will provide office space for mechanical depart- 

, 4 ment supervisory and office organization __- 230, 000 
Paint shop, 40- by 120-foot structure of concrete 
; foundations with concrete block or monolithic 
, 4 concrete walls and roof, will house equipment 
3 and supplies for painting passenger cars, freight 

cars, locomotives, and other heavy equipment 365, 000 


Battery shop, 30- by 60-foot structure, will provide 

storage facilities and necessary machinery and 

equipment for servicing and rebuilding storage 

, batteries for passenger car and other railroad 
; 4 equipment operations _ _ _- : 100, 000 

Blacksmith shop: The Anchorage yard power 

plant, a reinforced-concrete fireproof building, 


: j will be remodeled for use as a blacksmith shop 
when the new power plant now under construc- 
. 3 tion is completed. This will provide a sepa- 
rate, safe building for blacksmith operations 
, E which constitute one of the principal fire haz- 
3 ards. Through the use of this existing struc- 
1 q ture it will be unnecessary to request funds for 
. the construction of a new building- -- A oRee 60, 000 
Utilities: Includes new air, steam, water, and 
1 sewer lines in immediate building area_ -—--—- . 175, 000 
“ Telephone installations (temporary) -_- 10, 000 
r Clean-up, disconnect, and reconnect utility lines_ 50, 000 
1 ——————_ $3, 190, 000 
Machinery____- . Le eR re | 927, 000 
‘i : Rail and road equipment (including rolling stock) ~--_- bee 8 ot 2: 483, 000 
. Total___- thre SaaS men 
kK : Current budgetary reserve to be applied against cost___--- 2 — 100, 000 
y 
‘ IRD he ia ote cu saws wats wesw tun St 2 BOERS 
1 Includes overhead crane. 
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Summary of supplemental estimate, $4,500,000 for fiscal year 1951 





Project: Estimate cost 
DREN Ses ees al ee aces J ees $3, 190, 000 
rn CNG So ows wmbwmcum ae keenbeniet Midis 483, 000 
aa cin Soek oie abs She i a Soek ads cdns das ie 927, 000 

NE RUNG OO Sood on oo oe op mat cannnmnee aaa mie ._. 4, 600, 000 

1951 budgetary reserve to be applied___------ won ae ae niger ee — 100, 000 

TINE OR a ie sk a ee eae oe ae .. 4, 500, 000 


Mr. Davis. If it is agreeable to the committee, I would like to ask 
Mr. Nucker to make the explanation since he is personally familiar 
with this matter. 

Mr. Nucker. On January 15, a fire occurred at approximately 
8 o’clock in the evening which gathered momentum in 20 minutes 
and burned to the ground the general repair shop of the Alaska Rail- 
road and the coach-repair shop immediately adjacent thereto destroy- 
ing the equipment and all the contents therein. This was at Anchor- 
age, Alaska. The general repair shop was the shop in which the rail- 
road repaired its steam locomotives and other heavy-duty equipment 
of a steam nature. The coach-repair shop was the shop in which the 
railroad repaired its passenger coaches, passenger equipment, and 
freight-car equipment. Without funds to replace the facilities which 
these two buildings represented and to replace the major pieces of 
equipment that were lost during the course of this fire, the railroad 
will be extremely handicapped in maintaining operation. It is in 
order that we may continue our operation and maintain repairs and 
keep in proper running shape our locomotives, heavy-duty equipment, 
‘our passenger coaches and our freight cars, that we ask for the sum of 
$4,500,000 to be made available during this fiscal year 1951. There 
is an urgency behind the need of the money because of the construc- 
tion season in Alaska. We should get started building not later than 
May 1 if at all possible in order to get buildings completed to be used 
next winter. 

Mr. Norre tt. If you are granted these funds, how will your facilities 
compare with the destroyed facilities? 

Mr. Nucxer. They will be better, Mr. Chairman, in that we will 
replace the two lost buildings with six individual buildings. The 
functions to be performed within the six buildings will be the same 
as has been performed in the two. Our buildings, however, will be 
located within the yards with the thought of safety from the stand- 
point of further fires uppermost in our mind. 

Mr. Norre ut. I see an itemized breakdown on page 7. Is there 
any part of that program that can be dispensed with and not impair 
your needs and services too much? 

Mr. Nucker. Frankly, I do not think so. I do not see how we can 
eliminate any of those buildings without either crippling the opera- 
tion or making more expensive our present operation and to develop 
a more expensive operation at this time in view of other costs would 
only result, I believe, in either higher freight rates or a request for 
subsidies from this committee in the future. 

Mr. Norre.u. You had two buildings destroyed, according to the 
testimony here. Yet I have noticed that your request contains nine 
buildings. 

Mr. Nucker. No, sir; I think there are six buildings. 
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Mr. Norre.v. Let us turn to page 5 first; the first item there is the 
mechanical-department offices. 

Mr. Nucxer. I might say by way of explanation, Mr. Chairman, 
that these nine which you refer to are functions which are performed 
in ts general repair shop which did burn but does not represent new 
buildings. 

Mr. Radoiaz.. Designate the buildings you are requesting that are 
new and that you did not have destroyed by fire. Let us segregate 
the items. 

Mr. Nucker. On page 7 we list the new buildings we desire to con- 
struct. We have separated from the general repair shop and the coach- 
repair shop the first two buildings shown, those functions which are 
normally handled by separate buildings. We desire to put up a new 
wheel shop. We are requesting funds to put up a new paint shop 
which was formerly in the old general repair shop, in order that we 
may separate painting activity from the other repair activity because 
of the fire hazard of a paint shop. Then, we are requesting funds to 
build a battery shop, again in order to separate the numerous func- 
tions which originally were handled under one roof. And lastly, 
$60,000 to remodel an old power plant, a concrete building we now 
have in the yards but which will not be used when the new power 
plant is completed this summer. We desire to remodel that building 
and use it as a blacksmith shop because blacksmithing is a trade which 
has a tremendous fire hazard in connection with flying sparks, and so 
forth. We want to get it separated. 

Mr. Norre wu. In other words, then, if I understand you correctly, 
your two buildings destroyed by fire were, (1) the general repair shop, 
and (2) the coach and repair shop. However, you did the work of the 
wheel shop, paint shop, battery shop, and blacksmith shop in those 
buildings. 

Mr. iene: That is right. 

Mr. Norreuu. That were destroyed. 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrevu. You would like to build separate buildings for each 
so the new buildings here will be, (1) wheel shop; (2) paint shop 
(3) battery shop; (4) blacksmith shop; and then your improvements 
on the utilities. 

Mr. Nucker. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Norreuui. And your old buildings, the ones that were de- 
stroyed, are the general repair shop and the coach and repair shop. 
Should you combine all of them or consolidate all of them into two 
buildings of an expanded nature, how much money could we save on 
your estimates? 

Mr. Nucker. I would estimate that we could save not more than 
$100,000 or $200,000. That estimate is based on the fact that the 
additional buildings being requested are estimated to cost $695,000. 
If we expand the general repair shop and the coach-repair shop to 
include the work set forth for the three buildings, we would increase 
our fire hazard and naturally increase our costs because we would have 
to have larger buildings and would decrease our efficiency of handling. 
There is a concept of efficiency built into these six buildings which was 
not possible in the old general repair shop and coach and repair shop. 

Mr. Norretu. How much increased floor space will you have over 
the destroyed buildings if your estimates are allowed as you recom- 
mend? 
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Mr. Nucxer. Generally speaking, all of the buildings with the 
exception of the coach and repair building will amount to approxi- 
mately the same amount of space as was destroyed in the old general 
repair shop. We are requesting considerably more space in the coach 
and repair shop replacement building than was available in the old 
coach and repair shop so that in that coach and repair shop we have, 
I think, about three times as much space as in the one which burned. 

Mr. Norrevu. You are requesting for the buildings destroyed by 
fire, $2,200,000, consolidating those first two items. The other items, 
there are three or four of them, I believe, will amount to $1,062,000, 
I believe—$1,295,000 plus $65,000. It looks like you have a greater 
savings than you have outlined there, Mr. Nucker. 

Mr. Nucker. $755,000 for the wheel shop, paint shop, battery shop, 
and blacksmith shop. 

Mr. Norre tu. All right; and now to put everything back in the 
two buildings you said would not save more than the amount you 
indicated a while ago. 

Mr. Nucker. That is my own opinion, sir, on it. 

Mr. Davis. If you will permit me, I would like to suggest on that 
point that it would be probably very unwise to do that even if there 
were some savings to be achieved that way for two reasons: One is 
the fire hazard that Mr. Nucker referred to. The other is that the 
space is limited in the yard, and I think if you brought all of these 
facilities into two buildings you perpetuate a certain congestion and 
inefficiency in handling the equipment that has existed in the past. 

I think from what Colonel Johnston has told me that it would be 
much greater efficiency in the operation in the separate buildings than 
there can be in the old single building. These old buildings were 
started in 1916, long wooden shed sort of building which inevitably 
would have had to be replaced within the next few years in any case 
with the equipment transferred to other locations. The railroad in- 
tended to do that as rapidly as its finances would permit to replace 
individual shops. 

Mr. Norretui. I don’t doubt, Mr. Davis, but what it would be 
mighty nice to have it. 

Mr. Davis. I submit a photograph of the old building as it was 
before the fire. 

Mr. Norrevyi. Maybe we will have to have it but I am always dis- 
turbed about the money we are having to spend. 

Mr. Davis. I share your feelings about that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreiy. We have reached a time when we can’t have what 
we need and want. We have just got to get along on the very smallest 
amount of money we can. 

Mr. Jackson? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Nucker, J had the idea that the most we would 
have to spend would be about $2 million to replace the facilities up 
there. Isn’t this estimate quite a bit higher than what you had 
anticipated? 

Mr. Nucker. No, sir. The original telegram which estimated the 
fire loss indicated $5 million. That, however, did include equipment, 
rolling stock, machine tools as well as the buildings. The building 
costs were originally estimated at slightly over $3 million. In our 
presentation to the Department and the Bureau of the Budget we had 
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anticipated replacement cost of $5,260,000 which has been reduced to 
the $4 million and a half presented to this committee. 

The original estimates for building replacements, Congressman 
Jackson, were slightly more than those shown in this current 
presentation. 

Mr. Jackson. Why can’t you consolidate the coach and repair shop? 
The wheel shop and the battery shop? I mean there is certainly no 
fire hazard with the first two and I presume the battery shop there 
would not be a fire hazard. The wheel shop is $230,000. That is 
$830,000 and the battery shop $100,000 that makes it $930,000 but 
take those three buildings that I mentioned the coach and repair shop, 
the wheel shop and the battery shop—there is no fire hazard. I 
would not think offhand as a layman, certainly the first two would be 
no fire hazard at all and I would not imagine the battery shop would 
interfere. 

Mr. Nucker. If it would not interfere in space within the yards and 
permitted an efficient operation of equipment of facilities. I should 
like to point out also that there is a need for entierly different type 
functions in the wheel shop than in a coach and repair shop building 
in that the wheel shop building will have, of necessity, these large 
400- to 600-ton presses and equipment which will require much 
heavier concrete foundation and different general type structure than 
the coach repair shop which will be along fairly cheaply frame con- 
structed building. 

Mr. Jackson. I can see where the blacksmith shop ought to be and 
the paint shop ought to be kept out of it, should be placed in separate 
buildings but I am wondering if we can’t save a little money there by 
consolidating the ones I mentioned. 

I think you ought to give some consideration to that possibility even 
if we are only to save $100,000 or $200,000. It isa saving. I would 
want to be strongly convinced that the consolidation of those three 
buildings would make your operation any less efficient. 

Mr. Davis. We would be very glad to ask for reexamination of that 
and submit a memorandum to the committee within a few days. 

Mr. Jackson. That is all I have. 

Mr. Furcouo. Is there any reason for the separation based in any 
way on what they have done and are doing in some of the military 
bases, the idea of separating them for that purpose or is it simply you 
want to do it with purpose in mind possibly of air raid or things like 
that? 

Mr. Nucker. You are suggesting a very plausible reason for having 
a separation of buildings. 

Mr. Furcoto. I don’t want to suggest anything to make you spend 
more money. 

Mr. Nucxer. However, I wanted to say that the separation of our 
buildings in the original yards was not predicated on that thought. 
The separation of buildings was predicated primarily on three ideas, 
the shape and contour of the yard. We cannot in certain instances 
create too large a building without disturbing the efficiency or getting 
too close to other buildings. Secondly, the need for having a fire 
break between buildings and thirdly, an idea of efficiency, 1 mean 
handling work in conjunction with other work. We have tried to 
utilize the best lay-out within the shop area possible and to avoid 
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this possibility of just what we now are faced with; fire in the future, 
destroying everything we have. 

It was definitely a mistake, sir, to have the general repair shop and! 
the coach repair shop originally built within 20 feet of each other. 
We lost everything when we had one fire. 

Mr. Furco.o. i have no further questions. 

Mr. Nucker. I should like to suggest that the buildings burned! 
were originally completed prior to 1922. At that time the Alaska 
Railroad had one-sixth the number or amount of freight cars that it 
has in 1950. In 1950 as compared with 1922, with six times as much 
freight equipment, we hauled 30 times as much tonnage about 60° 
times as many miles. In response to the question concerning total 
space being asked at this time, it appears to me that the space now 
requested is much less in comparison with the need we now have than 
the space originally provided was in comparison with the need at that 
time. 

Mr. JENSEN. What type construction do you propose? 

Mr. Nucker. The buildings will be of different construction. All 
of them will be fireproof construction with the exception of the car 
and coach repair shop. 

Mr. Jensen. That will not be fireproof construction? 

Mr. Nucxer. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Why not? 


Mr. Nucxer. In the interests of cost and the nature of the work 
done within that coach repair shop, it is not thought necessary to have 
that large a building completely fireproofed, provided it is separated 
from the other facilities which are to be of fireproof construction. 

Mr. Jensen. What will it be built of? 

Mr. Nucker. It will have what we term a fireproof frame construc- 


tion. Just frame which is treated. Frankly it is fire resistant, not 
necessarily fireproof. 


Mr. JENSEN. Built of lumber? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JeENsEN. Why couldn’t you build it out of frame construction 
with corrugated iron, for instance. You would have it almest fireproof. 

Mr. Jenson. It could be done. There is a question of cost. and 
critical materials and timing. 

I do not think you would have too much trouble getting corrugated 
iron for that purpose. You have a constant fire hazard in a frame 
construction there, right in the middle of your whole railroad yard. 

Mr. Nucxer. There is a 45-foot firebreak between the nearest 
other building, which is the battery shop, which is a small building. 

Mr. JenseN. Are there any cinder-block manufacturing plants or 
cement-block manufacturing plants in Anchorage now? 

Mr. Nuckxer. Cement block, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You could build that building of cement blocks for a 
little money than lumber. 

Mr. Nucxer. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. And vou would have it fireproof. It just doesn’t look 
like using good judgment to build a fire hazard right in the middle: of 
your railroad yards. 

If we are going into all this expenditure of over $4 million, and still 


a building with fire hazards right in the middle of your railroad. yard, 
I don’t quite get the idea. 
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Mr. Nucker. It is to be a 92-by-74-foot structure with fireproof 
frame and concrete foundation. It will have concrete floor which will 
allow facilities for passenger repair shop. 

The railroad has some lumber on hand and lumber is available. 
It is more economical. There are adequate firebreaks allowed which 
we did not have before, and in the general interest of economy that 
building was considered best to use frame and treat it and have a 
fire-resistant type building. 

Mr. Davis. It is a very large building, intended primarily to provide 
shelter for indoor work on cars and equipment. 

Mr. Norre wu. I understand that. That is why I say that because 
of the fact that it is planned for shelter in the repairing of your cars 
and coaches that a galvanized or a lumber-covered building there would 
save you in your fire-insurance rates. 

Mr. Davis. We don’t carry any on Government property. 

Mr. Jensen. That is correct. 

Mr. Nucxer. I would like also to suggest if we use the metal siding 
or corrugated-iron siding we must provide insulation, as you cannot 
heat the building properly for the men to work and when you get 
the corrugated siding insulation and the necessary inside wall to hold 
the insulation on 

Mr. Jensen. What kind of roof will you put on the building? 

Mr. Nvcxker. Composition, frame-type roof with composition 
covering. 

Mr. Davis. We would determine new costs to submit with this 
memorandum to give you an idea what the difference would be. 

Mr. Nucxer. In our other large shop there now, the Diesel repair 
shop we are using fenestra siding which will be used in the new general 
repair shop; this siding is metal with the insulation built in, which is 
an expensive siding to cover such a large building primarily for storage 
and rough work. There was considerable discussiog, sir, in Alaska 
concerning this problem, the material, costs for this large building, 
and they are putting this building on the site of the old coach repair 
shop which was burned to the ground in order to use as much of the 
foundation and flooring as possible which permits us to bring the 
price down to that shown for such a large building. 

Mr. JeNsEN. | will be frank, I don’t like to have a fire hazard 
built right in the middle of those railroad yards. 

Mr. Nucker. The Railroad would like to have fenestra-sided type 
of building. 

Mr. Jensen. How much more would it cost? 

Mr. Nucxker. I am in no position to state but I will be glad to find 
out and furnish the information to you. 

Mr. Jensen. It would not cost over three or four hundred thousand 
more because it is just a skeleton. There are no partitions in it. It 
is just the outside walls and, of course, it would take a heavier founda- 
tion. I realize that, but Mr. Chairman, I would not give my consent, 
my vote to the building of a fire hazard in the middle of those railroad 
yards there which cost us so much money to rehabilitate that railroad 
and that rolling stock of the Alaska Railroad. It just does not make 
sense, and I think we would be subjected to criticism no end if we 
appropriated money to build a fire hazard such as that frame building 

will be right in the middle of that expensive project. 
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Mr. Davis. We will be glad to suggest an alternative extimate on 
that statement with the report Mr. Jackson asked for in the rext 
few days. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all. I hope you will. 

Mr. Nuckxer. We should like to have true fireproof, that is right. 

Mr. Fenron. With the additional information we are going to get, 
I think there are no more questions to ask. 

Mr. Norrevu. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The requested information is as follows:) 


RapioGRaAM Recetvep Marcu 16, 1951 


From: Johnson, ARR, Anchorage, Alaska. 
To: Davis, Office of Territories, Interior Department, Washington, D. C. 

Reference conversation with Nucker concerning possibility and costs of fire- 
proofing coach shed and second question the possibility of combining wheel shop, 
mechanical offices and battery shop with coach shed to effect economy in con- 
struction. Answer to question 1: present design as requested calls for insulated 
steel panel walls with flame-proofed timber trusses and vertical members. All 
inflamable areas such as upholstery shop, et cetera to be protected by sprinkler 
system. By utilizing such construction all of old foundation can be used. All 
timbers necessary for such construction are now in possession of the railroad. 
Entire floor and pits to be of conerete. Plans could be revised to eecompass 
same construction with all-steel framing and trusses with a 50 percent increase in 
cost and sufficiently high priority to obtain the needed steel. Both of the above 
buildings would be class 4 industrial construction. Neither would be rated as 
fireproof account potential distortion of steel panels in the face of heat. Both 
of above types would have same fire insurance rating as present new Diesel shop. 
Completely fireproofed building would require new foundation and would cost 
approximately 150 percent more than present plans. 

Answer to question 2: Our engineers estimate savings in combining wheel shop 
mechanical offices, and battery shop with coach shop would be negligible. Both 
operations are of necessity ground-floor operations. The nature of the work 
done in wheel shop would require change of foundations to accommodate heavy 
equipment. It would also be necessary to heavy up walls and supporting trusses 
to accommodate the heavy lifts accomplished by bridge crane in wheel shop. 
This would offset*any normal economies effected by the consolidation of the two 
buildings. In addition such a consolidation would create an operating problem 
of asevere nature. Normal efficient operation of a wheel shop requires the wheel- 
rack tracks be installed at both ends of a wheel shop to accommodate the in- 
coming material and the outgoing finished work. Such an arrangement would 
be impossible if wheel shop were incorporated in the coach shop account back 
of space at either end of coach shop for other than normal access tracks for rolling 
stock. If shops were consolidated it would be necessary for all materials be 
handled into wheel shop via craneway with resulting increased cost of installation 
and operation of additional craneway. 


Revoivine Funps, Virein IsLANpDS CoRPORATION, 1952 


Mr. Norrevu. There is one other item or matter that I want to 
cover here. We have a supplemental budget regarding the Virgin 
Islands Corporation revolving fund. The request is to reduce their 
original request by $690,000 and the explanation goes into it thor- 
oughly to tell why they desire such a reduction which is self-explana- 
tory. I will insert this justification in the record. Since it is a reduc- 
tion I guess there are no questions. 

I will say on behalf of the acting chairman I will not object to any 
reduction you want to bring in. 

; (The material is as follows:) 
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Revolving fund, Virgin Islands Corporation 


Budget estimate, 1952_______- ee ; $3, 285, 000 
Proposed reduction _ _- 


= ee 690, 000 


Revised estimate, 1952- be tae kk pee 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR REVISION OF ESTIMATE 


This amendment to the 1952 budget reduces the estimate for the “Revolving 
fund, Virgin Islands Corporation” by $690,000. 

At the time the original estimate was prepared funds were requested for the 
purchase, by the Virgin Islands Corporation, of the power facilities in the munici- 
pality of St. Thomas and St. John, and the municipality of St. Croix, Virgin 
Islands, subject to approval by the municipal councils of those municipalities. 
bs ag amount estimated for the purchase of the power facilities in St. Thomas and 

John was $690,000. Subsequent to the submission of the estimate the munic- 
ipa council of that municipality rejected the proposal for purchase. Accord- 
ingly, the estimate should be reduced by that amount. 

The municipal council of St. Croix has accepted the proposal for purchase of the 
power facilities owned by that municipality. 


Funds available for obligation 


j 
| 

udget \ ee 

In budget, | Revised est Hi | -Difference 


1952 mate, 1952 
Appropriation or estimate $3, 285, 000 $2, 595, 000 — $690, 000 
Balance transferred from ‘‘Grants to Virgin Islands Corpora 
tion”’ 251, 617 251, 617 
Total obligations (statement A) 3 3. 536, 617 2, 846, 617 —690, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Revised 
budget * 
In aS . estimate Difference 
1952 
952 
Loans $3, 536, 617 $2, 846, 617 | —$690, 000 
Total obligations , 3, 536, 617 2,846, 617 | — 690, 000 


Obligations by objects 


In budget, | Revised esti- 


Object classification 1952 mate, 1952 Difference 


16 Investments and loans 3, 536, 617 $2, 846, 617 — $690, 000 





Total obligations how . a 3, 536, 617 2, 846, 617 | — 690, 000 
| 
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1949 actual 


1950 actual 


1951 esti- 
mate 


StaTeMENT C.—Virgin Islands Corporation—statement of financial condition (as 
of June 30, 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1958) 


1952 esti- 
mate 





ASSETS 
Cas 


h: 
On hand and in banks 
With U. 8. Treasury 


Total cash 


















Loans receivable: 
Commercial and industrial loans. 
Water and soil conservation loans 
Loans to subsistence farmers 
















Total loans receivable 
Less allowance for losses 


Net loans receivable___.......- 
Accounts receivable: 
Government agencies 
Other 










Total accounts receivable... 


Net accounts receivable 


year’s production: 






Total anticipated income 





EE supplies, and materials: 





Materials and supplies 









Land, structures, and equipment: 
Land and structures 
Machinery and equipment 

Furniture and fixtures 

















Other assets: 
Livestock 
Contract work (payable in annual 
Conditional rum sales (payable in 

and 1953) 









Total other assets 


ER aa ae 










LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable: ; 
Government agencies 








Total accounts payable 








Accrued liabilities: 
Interest payable to U.S. Linear 
Government agencies és 
Salaries and wages_ - 
Accrued liability for annual leave_ 
‘Other 




















Total accrued liabilities......... 


Less allowance for losses_...........- 


Anticipated income from unsold portion of current 


Sugarcane in fields succeeding year’s crop 


Total commodities, supplies, and materials__.__- 


Total land, structures, and equipment 
Less portion charged off as depreciation. _____. 


Net land, structures, and equipment 





$2, 100 


$2, 100 
1, 745, 164 





85, 507 


1, 747, 264 





142, 935 
85, 000 














72, 985 
429, 193 


106, 100 












502, 178 
5, 240 


664, 383 
5, 240 








681, 800 
6, 440 








496, 938 


659, 143 





675, 360 





753, 430 
23, 582 





777, 012 











1, 448 
180, 599 
176, 561 








358, 608 








1, 062, 908 
726, 711 
12, 088 


1, 089, 967 
1, 074, 741 
18, 381 


1, 271, 967 
1, 371, 276 
31, 981 


1, 860 








1, 801, 707 











2, 183,089 | 2,675, 224 3, 473, 553 
47, 439 168, 311, 834 497, 334 
1, 754, 268 | 2,014,155 | 2,363, 390 2, 976, 219 

















10, 188 


500 








installments) 
fiscal years 1952 








6, 628 
10, 071 
64, 792 


3, 600 
9, 500 


64, 792 











81, 491 








2, 602, 175 






77, 892 











3, 829, 388 


3, 610, 432 





39, 743 
107, 171 


5, 000 





























146, 914 43, 798 22, 000 22, 000 
OO Tee ee 
72, 456 49, 115 60, 600 57, 300 

7, 849 15, 108 10, 000 10, 000 
51, 239 55, 740 60, 000 62) 000 
11, 939 98, 201 73, 900 75, 100 

154,736 | 218,164 | 204, 500 204, 400 
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STaTEMENT C.—Virgin Islands Corporation—statement of financial condition (as 
of June 30, 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952) —Continued 





| Of setj. C43) sfi- 
1949 actual | 1950 actual 196! est! | 1952 esti 
| 


| 
LIABILITIES—continued 


mate | mate 





Trust and deposit liabilities: 
Advance deposits for sales, rental of Sentgenent, ete $416 $1, 641 
tet inch niad gen esings niin ote esinwnewe's 858 | 929 








Total trust and deposit liabilities 
Notes payable to commercial banks 


Other liabilities: 
Anticipated expenses on unsold portion of current 
year’s production: 
1950 crop operating expenses, July 1, 1950 to end 
of crop____- a : 129, 041 | 
Shipping and soiling expenses, sugar. <A 100, 245 
Selling expe | 1, 741 | 

















Total other liabilities 


Total liabilities 





INVESTMENT OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Interest bearing investment: 
Advances from revolving fund Pee eee 
Paid-in capital 1, 080, 726 
Notes payable: 

J. 8S. Treasury - 750, 000 |_. 
336, 500 ~ 351, 671. 





Total interest-bearing investment 2, 167, 226 6 | 2.6 2, 682, 377 } 








Noninterest-bearing investment: 
Capital stock _. 
Appropriations: Grants for liquidation of U. 
a ii re a sel atin etiam d bpcheiedaeiana nt 


Earned surplus (or deficit (—))_...........-.--- y---| 82,855 8,548 | —90, 465 | 90, 465 








Total noninterest-bearing investment.____ ~ 82,82 825 | 651, 4 452 il (689, 535 ‘lz 659, 535 


Total investment of U. 8. Government 2, 084, 401 | “< 333, 829 [ _3,: 381, 932 2 | 5, 836, 878 


2, 602, 175 | ~ 3,829, 388 3 3, 610, 432 | 6, 065, 278 




















Mr. JENSEN. This $690,000 proposed decrease in the Virgin Islands 
request for 1952 comes about by reason of the fact that the city of 
St. Thomas and St. Croix have decided not to sell their light plant to 
the Federal Government or to the Virgin Islands Corporation. That 
is part of it. Then also there is the $600,000 that you requested for 
the purchase of the REA in the Virgin Islands included in this 
reduction. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; that item refers entirely to item of St. Croix, 
this item refers entirely to the island of St. Thomas. The Board of 
Directors of the Virgin Islands Corporation, I think, in October 

meeting last year, authorized us to prepare estimates based on a 
study of the electrical power producing and distributing system in the 
islands made by our power division at the request of the Territory 
Government. ‘The estimates were, the conclusion of that report was 
that the simplest and most economical and efficient method of financ- 
ing power production in the two islands would be for the Virgin Islands 
Corporation with the approval of Congress, of course, to purchase 
outright the plants in the islands and to put up the necessary capital 
for their modernization and proper operation. 

Mr. JensEN. And to purchase the REA lines? 
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Mr. Davis. To take over the REA lines which had been constructed 
on St. Croix. That proposal was necessarily dependent on the ap- 
proval of the two municipal councils and the Board of Directors of 
the Corporation authorized the Governor to present the proposition 
to the two municipal councils, the one on St. Thomas and the one on 
St. Croix, as to whether they themselves wanted to invite the Virgin 
Islands Corporation to go ahead with this proposed estimate and 
purchase. 

The Municipal Council of St. Croix approved the proposal; the 
Municipal Council of St. Thomas and St. John did not approve. We 
had in the meantime gone ahead and prepared the estimates and pre- 
sented them through the Bureau of the Budget and that explains why 
it is necessary now and desirable to withdraw one of them while leaving 
the other one in the full force. 

Mr. Jensen. What do you propose to buy now in the way of elec- 
tric-producing facilities and distribution systems? 

Mr. Davis. Under this proposal the Virgin Islands Corporation will 
take over from the Rural Electrification Administration the plants 
which it constructed for generating current on St. Croix in the rural 
districts. It also will take over the complete system of the two towns 
in the municipality of St. Croix and will become the sole producer and 
distributor of electric current in the Virgin Islands. That is in St. 
Croix. There will be no effect on the systems of St. Thomas. 1f might 
say that the system on St. Thomas is going to require considerable new 
financing from some source. They have presented one application 
to the RFC which has been turned down because of inadequate facts 
but are presenting a new one. They will have to go either to equip- 
ment producers for an installment purchase contract or will have to 
have Federal funds through the RFC or in some way to provide the 
electrical equipment necessary on St. Thomas. This proposal to give 
the island of St. Croix a unified and proper equipment power produc- 
tion and distribution system. That is the purpose of it. There would 
be no other such operation on St. Croix. 

Mr. Jensen. How much money is still asked for to purchase power 
producing and distribution facilities in the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. Davis. Those figures were presented in the hearing the other 
we f I do not believe I have them in my folder. 

Mr. Nuckxer. The reduction—the production request is $695,000. 
Then the amount being requested is $750,000, I think. 

Mr. Jensen. And $600,000 of that is to purchase the REA lines 
and power plant? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. The balance is to purchase what? 

Mr. Davis. Municipal distribution system, small d. c. plants that 
are in the municipal systems. 

Mr. Jensen. Where? 

Mr. Davis. Fredericksted and Christiansted on St. Croix. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all. 

Mr. Norre... All right, gentlemen, if there are no further ques- 
tions, the committee has concluded its hearings on the supplemental 
requests. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 22, 1951. 


BureEAvu oF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


DILLON S. MYER, COMMISSIONER 
W. BARTON GREENWOOD, EXECUTIVE OFFICER (ADMINISTRATION) 


Construction, Burrau or INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Krrwan. We have under consideration this morning a request 
for a supplemental appropriation in the amount of $3,650,000 appear- 
ing in House Document No. 84, for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
construction: $3,500,000 is for the design, construction, and equip- 
ment of a 70-bed hospital at Bethel, Alaska, and $150,000 to provide 
funds for the development of supplemental ground water for the San 
Carlos irrigation project, Arizona. 

We will insert in the record at this point the justification statement 
submitted in support of this request. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Construction, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Appropriation to date______-------- aes eee tacslc $B, 651 
Obligations to Jan. 31, 1951____- ee ee ary 8, 680, 803 
Expenditures to Jan. 31, 1951_________ Se sharin ees 7, 452, 888 
Budget estimate next fiscal vear__- ,22sl))- 1200 Cee 
Request (H. Doc. 84) (to remain available until expended) ._.-. 3,650,000 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation_____-- fiSssh BOSS 2, 185 

Number involved this estimate sel cores 

Actual employment, Jan. 20, 1951____--_---- aa oe 1, 619 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Funds are needed at the earliest possible date to provide for the following: 

1. Construction of a 70-bed hospital at Bethel, Alaska, to replace a 67-bed 
facility destroyed by fire in November 1950. 

2. Drilling and equipping 2 new wells and rehabilitating 48 existing wells at the 
San Carlos irrigation project, Arizona, to alleviate drought conditions. 
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Funds available for o 


bligation 




































































Presently Revised ; 
available estimate Difference 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
meinen $23, 477,651 | $27,127,651 | +$3, 650,000 
Applied to contract authorization...........................-- —3, 100,000 | —3, 100,000 |_____.-..----- 
Neen ee en cewcabauond 3, 500, 000 i) PSS 
Eee Ss ara ere ek EE Eee! Sore eS eae 
Balance transferred from— 
“Navajo and Hopi construction and maintenance serv- 
ices,’’ pursuant to Public Law 759_..........-...------- 1, 285, 296 
“Construction, irrigation systems, Indian Service (reim- 
bursable),’’ pursuant to Public Law 759: 
I is ci itsbdcdsctinkcechges aunebine 419, 206 
eS eee eee 300, 000 
“Construction, buildings and utilities, Indian Service,” 
pursuant to Public Law 759: 
I cs Soloeucicehesnuncaccuun 6, 299, 807 gu A ARTE ESE 
ee ee eee 1, 950, 146 eS |S ees Seo 
“Construction, extension, equipment, and improvement 
of public-school facilities, Indian Service,’’ pursuant to 
a a 120, 500 TY aaa eae 
“Roads, Indian Service,” pursuant to Public Law 759_--- 203, 631 ly, SN a 
“Acquisition of land for Indian tribes,’’ pursuant to 
TN a ee 50, 825 2 ILD usahs cuideteinSisinteen 
Total available for obligation... ..................-...--- 34, 507, 062 38, 157, 062 +3, 650, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year...............-.___.--- —638, —4, 038, 000 —3, 400, 000 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214: 
i Ra ll at ETE IES —4, 340, 000 —4, 340,000 |.....---.---.. 
en i wavansschsanwcne —1, 500,000 | —1, 500,000 |_....---...--- 
ee ee cunetecucnesie 28, 029, 062 28, 279, 0#2 +250, 000 
REIMBURSARLE ORLICATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed. ..............-...---- 60, 000 ty REA eee 
Total reimbursable obligations_..................---.--- 60, 000 ss dae nen 
asian sl ee "98,089,062 | 28, 339, 062 +250, 000 
Obligations by activities 
ses Presently Revised : 
Description available estimate Difference 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
oe. oo bt eh dkeuuddeceaaGuanemes $21, 349, 582 | $21, 449, 582 +-$100, 000 
ON ET I 2, 087, | 4 9 Seas 
ES OES erage a Ae Pane 4, 404, 062 4, 554, 062 +150, 000 
RE EEE eT See eee eer ee 188, 325 2 Ree Aree 
RS on oe oe cl cce keen 28, 029, 062 28, 279, 062 +250, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
1. Buildings and utilities. ..............-- Tat Boy pate ee ee AS a Ae eh SSE NE meek 
ey CO eee sicaulepncdanereeetebnastans okenanet 60, 000 |S 
RE Se nner nner ety S| SRS te Se 
Total reimbursable obligations ---..............-.------ 60, 000 60, 000 |----ee-----0-- 
EEN CCEA SO RR, OT 28, 089,062 | 28, 339, 062 +250, 000 
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Obligations by objects 









































Presently Revised : 
Object classification available estimate Difference 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions.___................._._- 456 WP tees no ckons eed 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..............._____- 1, 766 1,773 +7 
Average number of all employees. __...............-..-...-.-- 2, 185 2, 192 +7 
01 Personal services: 
ET ak a rh Oe ee ee eee $1, 686, 571 _* 4) fee eee 
Part-time and temporary positions..............- petals 4, 733, 567 4, 751, 817 +$18, 250 
SS ED, ES BAe, eee 
Payment above basic rates................-.-..--.--_- 41, 151 | ri TS eee Poise 
Total personal serivce obligations--___.__- SRA MENS 6, 461, 289 6, 479, 539 +18, 250 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence ----___._- 15, 413 | jf SE SAE Fs 
I ns iis nee cdatemesudin 6, 445, 876 6, 464, 126 +18, 250 
ene adcnaciuimnhcianoeunithiioa 110, 061 110, 061 
On dceweeeacascawaman 539, 910 539, 910 
On a NIP NONNNS «2555. occu cckdoccaccceenwcuanse 17, 251 17, 251 
ee re eee eee 73, 901 73, 901 
06 Printing and reproduction.___.__- RED. Pah CT Re 3, 698  ) aan 
OT Other Gomtractiel Ger vices. .u.5 nc os. sk cck cee ns 1, 019, 197 1, 142, 647 +123, 450 
at Hear ot ee 4, 767, 591 4, 815, 576 +47, 985 
I eons oan chn'n cig bee gbdagine eee is Cade marines 1, 400, 977 1, 461, 292 +60, 315 
ee ee BOING on nec o eaten ee hhvcwensusuceconduses 13, 650,600 | 13,650,600 |.-......-.--.. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ......-.......-.-.-.-.|-------------- TEES) PEARL TEN SS eens 
EELS SAS SIS MELA SEP AR eee |---------~----]---- s aiatiestbaatods 
PUREE GirOUy HIND 5 5 coc ce ie dcdc cise ckcccceccees.s: 28, 029, 062 28, 279, 062 +250, 000 
REIMBURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
@7 Other contravtiial cervions. . 620660. 55.505 c ce. .2-2.- 60, 000 ee ee 
WE AAA Sg seis eh 3 Suge cece 28,089,062 | 28, 339, 062 +250, 000 








JUSTIFICATION 
1. Buildings and utilities 

Alaska, Bethel, hospital facilities, $3,500,000.—On November 20, 1950, the 
hospital buildings at Bethel, Alaska, together with adjacent storage buildings, 
were destroyed by fire. A nurses’ quarters for 12 nurses, physician’s residence, 
3 quonset huts, and a light plant were not damaged. 

The buildings destroyed were the main hospital, built in 1939, and the large 
quonset hut annex added in 1949, with a combined rated capacity of 67 beds. 
Since the initial construction of the hospital building, there had been an almost 
continual increase of facilities at this center. In 1939 a physician’s residence 
was constructed. During 1940 and 1941 a water system, warehouses, and 
laundry were added. Immediately after World War II a nurses’ quarters was 
provided and four quonset huts were added. Last year work was started on 
providing more adequate power, water storage, refrigeration and laundry facilities. 

The geographical isolation of the Bethel area of 70,000 square miles necessitates 
the provision of facilities accessible to 9,000 people, 95 percent of whom are 
beneficiaries of the Alaska Native Service. Mountain ranges to the east, north, 
and south, and the Bering Sea on the west are barriers to transportation by air, 
sea, and land. No highways or railroads are available within 500 miles of this 
area. The people to be served in this area have a high morbidity and mortality 
rate and lower life expectancy due to living conditions and economic status, which 
make hospital beds for acute illnesses more essential than in heavily populated 
urban areas where disease-preventive services have been in existence for many 
years. Civil defense plans recently documented by the Territory of Alaska 
considered the former Bethel Hospital as one of the assets. 

Since the need for hospital beds in the Bethel area is critical, it is urgent that 
a new hospital building and necessary auxiliary facilities be constructed as soon 
as possible. The proposed construction would make available 60 general medical, 
surgical, and obstetrical beds, and an isolation unit of 10 beds for cases of com- 
municable diseases. This would provide a ratio of 7.77 beds per 1,000 population. 
Experience in the Bureau of Indian Affairs has demonstrated the need for not 
less than 7.5 beds per 1,000 because of longer hospital stay resulting from poor 
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housing, low economic status, and transportation problems. All these difficulties 
are accentuated in the Bethel area in Alaska. 

In addition to the hospital building, necessary adjunct facilities required in- 
clude (a) central heating, power, laundry, water storage, and treatment building; 
(b) warehouses; (c) housing for personnel based on a 0.87 employee-to-patient 
ratio, taking into consideration existing facilities and assuming that approximately 
20 percent of the employees will be married and both husband and wife will be 
working at the hospital; (d) utility distribution systems; and (e) fire protection 
so far as practical. 

The buildings will be of frame type construction since the cost of building fire- 
proof buildings or even fire-resistant buildings in the Bethel area is considered 
prohibitive. The freight rate from Seattle to Bethel averages $50 per ton, with 
$15 per ton additional handling cest lighteragc point to site. Aggregate for con- 
crete cannot be obtained locally and must be secured approximately 100 miles 
away. Permafrost conditions are such that only piling foundations are feasible. 
It is planned to obtain fire protection by dispersion of the buildings, use of fire- 
resistant materials such as plaster and asbestos board, and provide fire walls, 
sprinkler systems, and fire extinguishers to the fullest extent possible. The total 
estimated cost of the project is $3,500,000. 


The construction proposed for performance under contract and detail of the 
estimated cost follows: 


1. 70-bed hospital building, frame on piles (34,000 square feet or 
630,000 cubic feet at $2.50 per cubic foot)... _-._-___________- $1, 575, 000 
2. Central heating, power, laundry, water storage, and 
treatment building (exclusive of equipment): 
Boiler room (4,000 square feet by 20 feet high, or 
80,000 cubic feet, at $1.40 per cubic foot) _____- $112, 000 
Water storage and treatment (2,500 square feet by 
15 feet, or 37,500 cubie feet, at $1.40 per cubic 
CS =e ae pie ae 52, 500 
Laundry, storage, ete. (2,000 square feet by 10 
feet, or 20,000 cubic feet, at $1.40 per cubic 


POO rr rere este eee eee 28, 000 


— 192, 500 
3. Warehouses: 
(a) Unheated, 40 by 100 feet (4,000 square feet by 
15 feet, or 60,000 cubic feet at $1.25 per 
Can ee ee ee ee 75, 000 
(b) Heated, 40 by 60 feet (2,400 square feet by 12 
feet, or 28,000 cubic feet, at $1.50 per 
cubie foot) ___ A Se Cee ae 43, 200 
(c) Refrigerated, 20 by 20 feet (400 square feet by 
12 feet, or 4,800 cubie feet, at $3.50 per 
UD Se ee At CR ce 16, 800 
—__—— 135, 000 
4. Housing:! 
(a) 5 1-bedroom houses or apartments at $20,000 
eee SAUL SE B2USe eee no See 
(b) 6 2-bedroom houses or apartments at $25,000 
MS ee, 2 Coes SAS a er ee _... 150, 000 
(c) 2 3-bedroom houses or apartments at $30,000 
ae Sopa 8 i. caso es de wee 60, 000 
(d) 23 nonhousekeeping apartments at $9,000 
Ono Soe Eo SE Lae Lehs  Sieee are 207, 000 
—_——-—— 517, 000 
5. Covered walks (500 linear feet at $25 per linear foot) _- 12, 500 
—_———_- 12, 500 
1 Housing: 
Total personnel required (0.87 employee for 1 patient) _..............----------.-------.-.--- 61 
eI Se, Sh Ss aes dhs od suk wenticaie eden Shae aaa iuabies abcd —13 
atten i Tae sali Realciec ccs atledoes &cinieres Gao arabes omer dios eee eee anaes ate 48 
Less allowance for married and both working___................--.--.-.-..-- —12 
nn EE IE Te ALS DOT EE RE OO ERE 36 
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6. Equipment: 








(a) Hospital—70 beds at $2,000 each_____-__--- $140, 000 
Le enle ie a Aachen, De alga RO aE 35, 000 
en, eng ig hapaesed aus eg aie areata anne 25, 000 
(a); Rover ana generating... ................-- 150, 000 
(e) Water treatment and storage_____________- 28, 000 
(f) Warehouse and cold storage____.._____---- 10, 000 
(g) Housing: 
5 1-bedroom at $1,800 each____ $9, 000 
6 2-bedroom at 2,250 each_-__-_-_ 13, 500 
2 3-bedroom at $2,700 each___- 5, 400 
23 nonhousekeeping at $900 each. 20, 700 
——— 48, 600 
cfg 0 TP 2 i leet 2 eae ae a ae ARNE Celie oe 5, 000 
eR pe ean 5, 000 
.————-__ $446, 600 
7. Fire protection: 
(a) Chemical carts and extinguishers _ ______- 10, 000 
(b) Automatic sprinklers (dry system) in hospital, 
laundry, warehouses, and nonhousekeeping 
quarters (55,000 square feet at 1 head per 
100 square foot—5d0 heads at $30 each) - - 16, 500 
— 26, 500 
8. Utilities: 
(a) Steam distribution (overhead), 800 linear feet 
ae Ee I Ei Ae aE Nee ee 48, 000 
(b) Water distribution (overhead) __......_-_-_-- 20, 000 
(c) Electric distribution (overhead) ______-_--~-- 15, 000 
(d) Sewer (3 pumping stations, lines, and septic 
a eg rh a a a cae aealasin Kw 30,000 
—_——_ 113, 000 
9. Remodeling and modernization : 
(a) Present nurses’ quarters (kitchen) __-_------ 3, 000 
(b) Convert quonset to recreation building-- - - - - 3, 000 
(c) Walks (in addition to item 5)___-_____-_-_-_- 2, 000 
(d) Clear fire damage site and regrade__-- ~~~ -_-- 5, 000 
_—_—— 13, 000 
10. Architect and engineer (plans and specifications) : 
Lump-sum proposal (Foss, Malcolm & Olsen)_--. 100, 000 
Plus allowance for travel, ete____--------- es 5, 000 
- — 115, 000 
11. On the site supervision for 2 years: 
(a) Project engineer, $5,400 per annum, times 1%, 
2 vears___- si 13, 500 
(b) Mechanical engineer's s assistant, $5, 000 per 
annum, times 1%, 2 years_____-_-_- «gap 12, 500 
(c) Clerk of works, $4 ‘300 per annum, times 114, 
RO RE ON RL LE EO: ee ey ee 10, 500 
—_—_—_—_—— 36, 500 
12. Travel: 
(a) Washington, D. C., to Bethel and return (3 
trips at $700 eac h)_- 2, 100 
(b) Juneau to Bethel and return (24 trips ‘at $200 
YS} pe ne oo Ee Sr ee aE Se es Oe 4, 800 
: —_—_—— 6, 900 
13. Contingencies, change orders, and Washington and Juneau 
eS RES Cn ee en mena mekakaes 310, 500 
Ia a ee kee rams nae 3, 500, 000 
Cost per bed on total sitet aaah a is rears a _.... $50, 000 
Cost per bed on hospital building_. .. $22, 500 


Square feet per bed on hospital building (including out- -patient clinic) os 486 
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2. Irrigation systems 


San Carlos irrigation project, $150,000.—The San Carlos irrigation project was 
authorized and constructed under the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 475). It con- 
tains 100,000 acres of irrigable land in Pinal County, Ariz., of which 50,000 acres 
are owned by Pima Indians of the Gila River Reservation and the remaining 50,000 
acres are owned by non-Indian farmers organized under the San Carlos irrigation 
and drainage district. 

The water supply for the project is derived from the natural and stored flow 
of the Gila River and from pumps. Storage is provided by the San Carlos Reser- 
voir impounded by Coolidge Dam located on the Gila River about 60 miles east 
of the project area. The project was designed on the basis of utilizing the natural 
flow and stored waters of the Gila River supplemented by underground water 
supplies. Over the years beginning in 1934, there have been drilled within the 
project boundaries 120 deep wells to supplement stream flow. These wells are 
driven by electric motors utilizing energy available from the project power system. 
To conserve the underground water supply the project farmers were required by 
the Government to surrender the normal privileges in land ownership of drilling 
private wells on their lands for their individual use. They are, therefore, entirely 
dependent on action by the Government to safeguard and insure the water supply. 

The drought which has prevailed in the Southwest, and particularly in Arizona, 
for the past 8 years has been an unprecedented one. During the past 4 years the 
resulting deficiency in stream flow has forced the project to operate on an emer- 
gency basis, always in the hope that each succeeding winter season would bring 
favorable precipitation and runoff. During such period of deficient stream flow, 
ground-water supplies have been used to the limit of project pumping facilities, 
with the result that the draft on ground water has caused the water table to fall 
below the pump assemblies in many of the irrigation wells. 

Conditions now indicate that no substantial stream runoff will occur during 
the winter season of 1950-51. Therefore, with no available storage behind 
Coolidge Dam water for irrigation of the lands for the 1951 cropping season must 
come almost entirely from pumped supply. 

The calendar year 1950 opened with approximately 90,000 acre-feet of storage 
in San Carlos Reservoir behind Coolidge Dam. Such water, augmented by 
summer storm runoff, furnished a total gravity supply at the diversion point of 
115,950 acre-feet for the project lands. In addition, project wells developed 
about 125,000 acre-feet of pumped water. This combined supply permitted the 
planting and harvesting of crops with a gross value of $9,500,000 on 52,000 
acres; 32,000 acres farmed by non-Indian and 20,000 acres farmed by Indians. 

Due to the draft on ground water during 1950, the pumping plants in their 
present condition cannot be relied upon to furnish more than 70,000 acre-feet 
during the ensuing year. Such an amount will not permit the planting and 
harvesting of more than about 12,000 acres of crops, and such operation would be 
hazardous under present conditions because many pumping units would fail as 
the season progresses. 

The work proposed under this estimate consists of the drilling and equipping 
of 2 new wells, and the rehabilitation of 48 wells consisting of deepening, sand- 
pumping, extension of pump columns and assemblies and the purchase and re- 
habilitation of pumping and electrical equipment. This program will provide a 
well vield of 125,000 acre-feet during calendar year 1951 which will permit the 
operation of a total of 27,500 acres and prevent a loss of an estimated $2,500,000 
in crop value to the landowners of the project. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Myer, do you have a general statement you wish 
to make? 

Mr. Myer. A very brief supplemental statement to the information 
that has already been provided, Mr. Chairman. 

This item of $3,650,000 includes two items, as you have indicated: 
$3,500,000 for replacement of the Bethel Hospital, in Alaska, which 
burned on last November 20; and $150,000 for drilling two new wells 
and rehabilitation of 48 wells which require deepening, on the San 
Carlos irrigation project, in Arizona. 
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The hospital in the Bethel area, which burned on November 20, 
served an area of 70,000 square miles with about 9,000 people, 95 per- 
cent of which are natives. 

And I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I have gone over the question 
very carefully, before we even developed the estimates, as to whether 
or not this hospital was required, or whether some other arr angement 
could be made for serving the area. I became convinced, after thor- 

xh questioning of our own group and others that the area was so 
isolated and so surrounded by mountains, that even trying to fly 
patients out to other hospitals was not feasible. Consequently, we 
are bringing to you the estimate for the replacement of the hospital 
and for other facilities and equipment. 

On the matter of wells, this work is urgently needed because of the 
drastic drought that has existed in the San Carlos area, and in fact, 
throughout the Southwest. This is a project which was developed by 
the Bureau. The original plan was to have some 100,000 acres in 
cultivation, 80 percent of which would be served by water from the 
San Carlos Reservoir. At the present time there is no water behind 
the dam and under present conditions unless this can be provided only 
some 12,000 acres of the total of 100,000 acres can be put in cultiva- 
tion this year. If the $150,000 is made available to complete the 
rehabilitation and deepening of existing wells that figure can probably 
reach 27,500 acres. 

I will not go into further details now unless there are some questions; 


HOSPITAL AT BETHEL, ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Myer, how many beds were there in the hospital 
that was destroyed? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Sixty-seven beds. 

Mr. Kirwan. That was of wood construction? 

Mr. GrEENwoop. Yes, frame construction. That was the main 
hospital. We began construction of a hospital there in 1938, which 
was completed in 1939, that provided for 43 beds, and about a year 
ago, a little over a year ago, we added a Quonset type of building 
which provided 24 additional beds for tuberculosis patients. 

The old hospital and the Quonset facilities were destroyed by the 
fire. 

I have a photograph here showing the old plant and buildings if you 
would care to see it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. That looks like a very good plant. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It was, yes. 

Mr. Myer. The overlay here [indicating], Mr. Chairman, will show 
what portion of it burned. The part in the circle there shows what 
was burned. 

Mr. Kirwan. This shows the main unit? 

Mr. Myer. Including warehouses and some other facilities. 

Mr. Krrwan. You are asking now for funds to construct a 70-bed 
hospital? 

Mr. Myer. Yes. 

Mr. Greenwoop. A hospital with three more beds than the de- 
stroyed facility. 
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FIREPROOFING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Kirwan. Are you going to make every effort to make it as 
near fireproof as you can? 

Mr. GreEeNwoop. Yes. Of course, that is difficult in that area. 
The main building has to be of frame construction; it has to be con+ 
structed on piling. This is in the permafrost area, and the piles have 
to be driven down into ice which is about 4 to 5 feet below the sur- 
face. Everything has to be built on piling; you have to sink the 
piles in ice and let them stabilize for about a year. That is one reason 
why this is an urgent item, because if we do not get the piling driven 
this summer it will delay the whole construction program 1 year. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is why it is so emergent? 

Mr. GrEENWOop. Yes; it would hold up construction for about a 
year if we do not get the piling in this summer? 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad you told the committee that. You are 
going to make every effort now to build a good hospital, and it is going 
to cost that amount of money? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes; we will make every effort to construct a 
fire resistant hospital. We will put in fire resistant materials, such as 


plaster and asbestos board and provide other protection to prevent a 
recurrence of fire. 


SAN CARLOS IRRIGATION WELLS, ARIZONA 


Mr. Kirwan. You think, Mr. Myer, that $150,000 is necessary 
and with it you can add some 20,000 acres of land for irrigation? 

Mr. Myer. We feel that it is highly urgent, Mr. Chairman, because 
of the fact that there will be at least, according to the best estimates 
we can get, 13,000 to 14,000 acres that could be put in to crops if the 
wells can be rehabilitated and two new wells provided. 

Mr. Krrwan. You know that by going a little deeper water is 
available? 

Mr. Myrr. We know the water is there. 

Mr. Kirwan. You know the water is available? 

Mr. Myer. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, the $150,000 will be used to irrigate 
land; this is not for experiment purposes; the land can be irrigated? 

Mr. Myer. That is right. We have definite knowledge of what 
can be done as regards securing water if the wells are deepened and 
two new wells are put down. It is not a matter of determining 
whether the water is available; it is a question of reaching the water 
level. 

Mr. Jensen. The Geological Survey, I presume, has surveyed that 
area recently? 

Mr. Myer. Mr. Jensen, [ honestly do not know whether they have. 
I do know it is a fact that we call on the Geological Survey, wherever 
we have had any question about the ground water depth, to make 
exploration. There are, as | remember, about 120 wells in this project, 
scattered well over the project. Now of these, 48 would be reha- 
bilitated. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can call on them if necessary? 

Mr. Myer. Whether they have made a study or not, we would 
have information concerning the ground water level throughout the 
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past years, as well as the present water table, which has been drasti- 
cally lowered because of the drought there for the last several years. 
But there was a complete study made. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Does the Bureau of Indian Affairs have its own 
geologists? 

Mr. Myer. No. It uses the facilities of the Geological Survey 
whenever needed. 

Mr. Jensen. I thought that before you started the drilling of these 
wells you would want to have the Geological Survey make a survey 
of this area? 

Mr. Greenwoop. The Geological Survey did that in. advance. 
So, we have definite assurance that by deepening these wells we will get 
the water. The water is there. The trouble is that the water table 
has dropped to the point where the present pumps are no longer 
efficient; they cannot pump as much water as they could if the wells 
were deepened, but we are assured the ground water is there. 

Mr. JenseN. In sufficient quantities to justify the expenditure? 

Mr. Myer. Yes. 


BETHEL HOSPITAL, ALASKA 


Mr. JENSEN. Now with regard to the hospital: Just where is 
Bethel, Alaska? I cannot place it right at the moment. 

Mr. GreENwoop. It is in the western part of Alaska. 

Mr. Jensen. In the western portion of the mainland? 

Mr. GreENwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. How many people are there in that area who will be 
served by this hospital? 

Mr. Myer. There is a population of about 9,000 people in the area 
that is served by the hospital; about 95 percent of them are natives. 

Mr. Jensen. Where is the nearest hospital to this point? 

Mr. Greenwoop. This map would indicate the nearest point. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Bethel is in the extreme western area of the mainland 
of Alaska? 

Mr. Myer. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And how far is it to the nearest hospital? 

Mr. Greenwoonp. It is 180 miles to Kanakanak. 

Mr. Jensen. And then how far is it to the other one? 

Mr. Greenwoop. It is 420 miles to Kotzebue. 

Mr. Jensen. About how far to Fairbanks? 

Mr. GrREENWOop. Five hundred miles to Fairbanks. 

Mr. Jensen. About 500 miles. 

Mr. Greenwoop. And about 320 miles to Anchorage. 

Mr. Jensen. From Anchorage to Kanakanak is about 320 miles, 
and 180 miles from Kanakanak to Bethel. 

Mr. GreENwoop. it would be about 500 air-miles. 

Mr. Jensen. You say there are about 9,000 people in the area to 
be served? 

Mr. Myer. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. That is, that would be served by a hospital at Bethel? 

Mr. Myer. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. You say you hope to build a fireproof hospital. What 
material will it be constructed of? 
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Mr. Greenwoop. It will be of frame construction; it will not be 
fireproof. 

Mr. JeNsEN. It will be a frame construction? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, it will have to be; the structure must be 
built on piling. 

Mr. Jensen. I see 

Mr. GREENWOOD. We cannot build a masonry type of structure in 
that area; it is in the permafrost area, and these piles have to be 
driven in the ice. We build the structure on the puing. 

Mr. JENSEN. Are you putting in a sprinkler system? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes; our estimates contemplate a full sprinkler 
system, and we will use fire resistent materials wherever it is possible. 

Mr. Jensen. Is the new building to be two stories high? 

Mr. GrEENWOop. No; a single story. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just one story? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. The old buildings were two stories, were they not? 

Mr. Greenwoop. The old building was two stories with the quar- 
ters above the first floor, which proved to be a very unsatisfactory 
arrangement. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course you know it is more expensive to build a 
one-story than a two-story building? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. JenseN. Is there any reason why you cannot build a two-story 
hospital? Is that because of the fire hazard? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Because of the fire hazard and this is generally 
a windy area, with heavy snows, and our engineers feel that it would 
be more advantageous to construct a single-story building, based on 
our experience with the old hospital. 

Mr. Fenvron. Is this the quonset building you referred to in the 
photograph? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. That was to provide isolation facilities for the 
advanced TB cases? 

Mr. GreENWwoop. Yes; a 24-bed tuberculosis unit. 

Mr. Fenton. And that burned down? 

Mr. GreENwoop. Yes; that was destroyed. 

Mr. JENSEN. The heat became so intense that the steel itself was 
destroyed? 

Mr. GreENwoop. It collapsed. What happened is that the fuel- 
oil tank exploded and the flaming oil caught this quonset hut on fire. 

Mr. Fenton. How many of these units did we finally acquire? 

Mr. Greenwoop. There were about four completed. 

Mr. Fenton. The original plan called for eight? 

Mr. Greenwoop. | think the plan originally was for the construc- 
tion of six. 

Mr. Fenton. How does the cost per bed compare with other hos- 
pital construction? Your estimate here per bed is $50,000. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Dr. Fenton, this is one of the highest construc- 
tion-cost areas in Alaska. Compared with some of the other locations 
the costs run three or four times as high, so it does mean an extremely 
high cost per bed, but because of the remote location of the hospital 
and the fact that everything has to be shipped in makes it very ex- 
pensive for the construction of any kind of facilities. 
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Mr. Fenton. There was complete destruction by fire, was there? 

Mr. GREENWOoOp. It was complete, so far as the hospital facilities 
are concerned. The nurses home was left standing, and several small 
quonsets which were used for warehouse and quarters purposes. 

Mr. Fenton. You are 90 miles from the nearest hospital? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. One hundred and eighty miles. 

Mr. Fenton. What.is the average patient load at the hospital? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. For the 6 months prior to the fire the average 
daily patient load was about 69. 

Mr. Fenton. The hospital was pretty well filled? 

Mr. Greenwoop. There was a very high use of the hospital. We 
have had as many as 90 patients at one time. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your pres- 
entation. 


JOHN H. KERR, North Carolina, Chairman 


LOUIS C. RABAUT, Michigan GLENN R. DAVIS, Wisconsin 
CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri GERALD R. FORD, Jr., Michigan 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN,! Ohio 
Temporarily assigned. 
Wepnespay, Marcu 21, 1951. 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS—DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Tue Panama CANAL 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. F. K. NEWCOMER (RETIRED), GOVERNOR, THE PANAMA 
CANAL 

BERNARD F. BURDICK, CHIEF OF OFFICE, THE PANAMA CANAL 

RALPH E. RAMSEY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF OFFICE, THE PANAMA 
CANAL 


Civit GOVERNMENT, PANAMA CANAL AND CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Rasavt. This is in connection with the estimate in House 
Document No. 81. We welcome before us Governor Newcomer of the 
Panama Canal Zone. You have a prepared statement, I presume, 
Governor, in relation to this item. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Governor Newcomer. The Panama Canal requests an additional 
amount of $72,000 under the appropriation ‘Civil government, 
Panama Canal and Canal Zone,” to be made available by transfer 
from the appropriation ‘Maintenance and operation of the Panama 
Canal.” This amount is required to pay the cost of establishing a 
40-hour week for the Canal Zone police in accordance with a judgment 
of the Court of Claims entered July 1950, in a suit by Lewis W. Barker 
against the United States (No. 48694). 

In the Barker case the Court of Claims held that Canal Zone 
policemen were within the provisions of the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1945 requiring the payment of overtime compensation to 
Government employees generally for all hours worked in excess of 40 
hours per week. Before that time these policemen had worked 48 

80820—pt. 2——10 | 
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hours a week and were paid at a rate based on the rates of pay of 
policemen in the District of Columbia. Those rates included an incre- 
ment of 8 percent for overtime, night, and holiday pay. 

Since the decision of the Court of Claims holding that the Canal 
Zone police are within the 40-hour-week provisions of the Federal 
Employees Pay Act, it has been necessary to add 33 policemen to 
enable the force to operate on the shorter work week. ‘The addition 
of these policemen, at a cost of $72,000, is more economical than pay- 
ment of overtime, and the supplemental appropriation requested is to 
cover that cost. 

COST COMPARISON 


Mr. Rapavut. Does this just apply to the police department? 

Governor Newcomer. Only to the police. 

Mr. Rasaur. The decision of the court was that the members of 
the police*department come under the 40-hour week. Now have you 
made a study as to whether it would be cheaper to employ them for 
48 hours a week and pay overtime or to put on new personnel? 

Governor Newcomer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavur. And the decision that was made was that this is the 
cheaper of the two courses of action? 

Governor Newcomer. It is more economical to hire additional 
policemen. 

Mr. Ranaut. So that is the reason for this request? 

Governor Newcomer. Yes, sir. This is a request for a transfer 
from one appropriation to another. 

Mr. Rapavrt. It is not new money, but a transfer of funds? 

Governor NEWCOMER. Yes, sir. 


AVAILABILITY OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rasautr. How many new positions are created? 

Governor Newcomer. Thirty-three additional. 

Mr. Rapavur. Have you been able to secure the personnel? 

Governor Newcomer. Yes, sir. They are now being employed. 

Mr. Razavur. Without objection we will put pages 2, 3, 4, 8,9, and 
10 at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Funds available for obligation 


| 


Presently | Revised ; * 
available | estimate | Difference 
te ‘ , oe m 
Appropriation or estimate : . , 43 as | $3,849,000 $3, 921, 000 | +$72, 000 
Transferred from ‘Sanitation, Canal Zone, Panama Canal’’ | | 
pursuant to Executive Order 16101, Jan. 31, 1950 (15 F. R. | | 
§95) ___ = : 4 12, 000 12,000 | 
Prior-year balance available____- : | 43, 529 | 43, 529 
Reimhursements for services performed | 150, 900 | 150, 900 
Payments received from non-Federal sources : al 219, 900 | 219, 900 | 
Total obligations_...........-..---- Marve ere | 4,275,329 | 4,347, 329 | +72, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Revised | 











| | 
| Presently | sabe 
| available | estimate | Difference 
| | | 
1. Civil administration: | | | 
Net allotment or estimate _____- ie tbe $404, 000 | ge ft ee 
Reimbursements and payments received._______- aie _51, 700 | et er rere 
Total obligations______- : - 700 | 455, 700 | 
2. Schools: | | 
Net allotment or estimate eS 1, 787, 468 | i J ) a 
Reimbursements and payments received en enenn----| 164, 000 | 164, 000 | , 
ee aD 
3. Police protection: } | 
Net allotment or estimate ; re | 1,124,061 | 1, = 061 +$72, 000 
Reimbursements and pay ments received | 151, 900 ¥ 151, 900 oa in 
Total obligations_____- 961 | 









4. Fire protection: | 
Net allotment or estimate____. eae 477, 000 i 
Reimbursements and payments received... ____- 200 | 2 
Cee ae een eee 477, 200 
| — en 
5. Library: 
Net allotment or estimate___________- Bs cae 2 59, 000 | 
Reimbursements and payments received. __________ 3,000 be 
Total obligations..__.....__.______- See | nee ye ~ 62. 000 
6. Courts: Net allotment or estimate........................ | 53, 000 | 


Grand total obligations......__._______- in Dae al | 4,975,329 





JUSTIFICATION 


A supplemental appropriation in the amount of $72,000 for the fiscal vear 1951, 
under the appropriation “Civil government, Panama Canal and Canal Zone’’ is 
necessary because of a change in the regularly scheduled basic workweek of 
Panama Canal policemen and a corresponding adjustment in their rates of pay 
as a result of a recent Court of Claims decision. 

Rates of pay for Panama Canal policemen are fixed administratively by the 
Governor in relation to the rates for the Metropolitan Police in the District of 
Columbia with an increment of not more than 25 percent of those rates for the 
same or similar service. Until October 1, 1950, the Panama Canal rates ineluded, 
in lieu of overtime and night-differential pay, additional compensation amounting 
to 8 percent of the basic annual rates. This 8 percent increase in basic salary 
is provided for by law in the case of policemen in the District of Columbia and 
was thus inferentially applicable to Panama Canal policemen. 

In decision of July 10, 1950, in the case of Lewis W. Barker et al. v. United 
States (C. Cls. 48694) the Court of Claims held that Panama Canal policemen 
are entitled to overtime, night differential, and holiday compensation in accord- 
ance with certain wartime legislation and with the Federal Employees Pay Acts 
of 1945 and 1946 which are still-in effect. While the court decision cited does 
not hold that the basic rates of pay for these employees were illegally established, 
it made incumbent on the Panama Canal the fixing of a 40-hour basic workweek 
and the payment for all overtime and night-duty work at the rates provided by 
the above pay acts. Payment of the 8-percent premium in lieu of compensation 
for such duty was, of course, properly for discontinuance. 

Therefore, the Panama Canal applied those pay acts effective October 1, 1950, 
and placed all policemen on a regularly scheduled basic workweek of 40 hours 
at rates of pay conforming generally to those of the District of Columbia plus 25 
percent. Assuming a normal amount of night-duty work to which the regular 
differential applies, the revised pay scale for a 40-hour week resulted in reductions 
in the gross pay for a 48-hour week ranging from $84 to $221 per annum for 
policemen in the various grades. The majority of the force had their pay reduced 
$170 per annum. 

In order to maintain essential police protection and security in the Canal Zone 
it was necessary for a time after October 1, 1950, to continue the regular adminis- 
trative workweek of 48 hours. With a view toward virtual elimination of such 
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overtime work, however, a planned increase in the force of 30 policemen and 3 
sergeants was begun on October 1, 1950. 

It is estimated that the increased cost in the current fiscal year (1951), exclud- 
ing an indeterminate amount payable on claims which have accrued to date and 
will now be filed as a result of the Barker decision, will amount to $92,061, of 
which $20,061 is presently available for this purpose. 

The amount of $72,000 requested for 1951 has been derived as follows: 


Increase police force effective Oct. 1, 1950: 


25 policemen at basic entrance rate of $3,704 per annum__-_-_-___- $69, 450 
5 policemen at basic rate for grade 5, $4,354 per annum_________ 16, 325 
3 sergeants at basic entrance rate, $4,848 per annum____________ 10, 908 
Total basic cost of increased force___............------- 96, 683 
Estimated saving due to delay in completing conversion_________ —4, 622 
PO Oe oe no es Ace sana 92, 061 
Less amount presently available___................----_.--_.- — 20, 061 
Net supplemental estimate_........................-..- 72, 000 


SOURCE OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Davis. I would like to ask you, Governor, if you can give us a 
little more information as to where this money is coming from and 
what effect it may have on the operation and maintenance of the 
Canal Zone? 

Governor Newcomer. It comes from the much larger appropria- 
tion for “Maintenance and operation of the Panama Canal,’”’ which 
we concluded can afford to lose this amount. That comes from the 
general appropriation of “‘Maintenance and operation.” The need 
for this is that we, or course, of our own accord cannot transfer from 
one appropriation to the other, even though the funds would be 
available. 

Mr. Rarauvt. That is according to the law. 

Governor Newcomer. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF TRANSFER ON OPERATION OF THE CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Forp. The transfer to this account is not going to interfere with 
the operation of the Canal Zone—that is, with the over-all mainten- 
ance and operation of the Canal Zone as such—is it? 

Governor Newcomer. No, sir. We feel we can afford that loss 
from that appropriation. 


DUTIES OF POLICEMEN 


Mr. Forp. Are these policemen involved in the security of the 
Canal Zone or are they simply policemen who patrol the streets? 

Governor Newcomer. They are involved in what we call the pro- 
tection of the Canal and the Canal Zone which, under the law, the 
Governor is responsible for. ‘That means prevention of any internal 
disorders, or acts of sabotage that might jeopardize the operation of 
the Canal. 

Mr. Forp. Are they comparable to what you call in the Army the 
military police? 

Governor Newcomer. They are comparable to that in a civilian 
jurisdiction. 
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PAY DIFFERENTIAL 





Mr. Forp. I have one question in reference to a statement on page 
9, the first full paragraph. It starts out by saying: 

Therefore, the Panama Canal applied those pay acts effective October 1, 1950, 
and placed all policemen on a regularly scheduled basic workweek of 40 hours at 
rates of pay conforming generally to those of the District of Columbia plus 25 
e percent. 

) 
8 Is there a differential by law of 25 percent for people who are employed 
in the Panama Canal Zone? 

Governor Newcomer. Yes, sir. The law provides that their pay 
shall be that of persons working for the Government within the United 
States on comparable jobs, plus not to exceed 25 percent. 

Mr. Rasavt. Was this personnel put on immediately following the 
court decision? 

Governor Newcomer. No, sir. The court decision was in July 
and it was October 1 that we put it into effect. 

Mr. Rasavt. Are the figures submitted here from October 1, or is 
1 it from the time of the decision? 

1 Governor Newcomer. This is from October 1. 

" Mr. Rasavut. This is the actual figure that is necessary to really 
pay the personnel that has been hired? 

Governor Newcomer. Yes, sir; for the balance of this fiscal year. 
Mr. Rasavt. For the balance of the fiscal year? 

Governor Newcomer. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavurt. Thank you. 
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IMPROVEMENTS TO HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE ROOM 


Mr. McGraru. The committee will please be in order. We have the 
4 privilege of having with us Congressman Steed of Oklahoma and Con- 
gressman Morton ‘of Kentucky, who are here to tell us of some improve- 
ments that are necessary to the committee room of the House Educa- 
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tion and Labor Committee. We should be glad to hear you gentlemen 
at this time. 

Mr. Srerep. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Morton and I are on a 
subcommittee appointed by Chairman Barden to go into the matter 
of getting some better facilities for our committee room. Since 
Chairman Barden is out of town today, we were asked to represent the 
committee here. 

The reason we went into this is that our committee room is very 
inadequately equipped. The rostrum and the furniture that we use 
now are in bad condition. The rostrum itself is of temporary con- 
struction. They just used some 2 by 4’s and beaverboard. Also, it 
is in very bad condition. More important, it is not large beara ty 
We have seats for only 19 members; and, as you know, at many of the 
sessions of our committee, because of the controversial nature of the 
bills with which we deal, we have a rather remarkable record of almost 
complete committee attendance. So, it is unhandy when all the mem- 
bers are present. 

The platform constitutes a hazard, too. There have been several 
instances of members, who were sitting on the end of it, who tumbled 
off. So far, no one has been injured, ‘but someone could be seriously 
injured falling off that platform. 

When we were appointed to this subcommittee, we went through 
the House Office Building inspecting what other committees had, in 
order to get some ideas, with the building superintendent and with 
the Architect. They worked out a plan and got some prices and 
found that it would cost approximately $19,000 to fit out the com- 
mittee room completely with rostrum and new furniture and to do 
everything that ought to be done. 

The idea was that since what is there now was a temporary ar- 
rangement, anyway, if we are going to do anything, we might as well 
do it right, once and for all, and in the long run it will be more eco- 
nomical to do the whole job properly instead of piecemeal. 

That is about the story. I think that, of all the major standing 
committees, almost all have permanent equipment. Two or three of 
the committees do not have permanent equipment, but the equip- 
ment that they have now seems to be adequate and they all seem to 
be satisfied with what they have. I do not think there is any question 
about our equipment being the most inadequate and the poorest of 
that of any of the committees. 

This is an important and a hard-working committee. We have a 
good deal of important work to do, and as members of the committee 
we feel that it is not asking too much to request reasonable equipment 
with which to work, and to make a decent workshop out of the com- 
mittee room. 

Mr. McGrarn. As I understand it, you have a_ potentially 
dangerous condition there and that some of the members already 
have fallen from this inadequate platform. 

Mr. Streep. On three occasions that I recall, members have tumbled 
off. One of those I recall vividly, because I fell off. So that is one 
hazard that I know does exist. 

Mr. McGrarna. Is it not a fact that your committee holds public 
hearings and there are many witnesses who attend? 

Mr. Sreep. Yes. I think we are perhaps among the first three or 
four committees of the last Congress in actual number of days spent 
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in hearings. By virtue of the controversial nature of the legislature 
that is assigned to us, a great many of our hearings are before the full 
committee. Apparently, the work program for this year will not be 
any exception. 

Mr. McGratu. What is the condition of the chairs that are used 
in the committee room now? 

Mr. Srrep. They are chairs that were borrowed from all over the 
place. They do not match. They are worn out. It takes an acro- 
bat to sit on them comfortably, and if one is tied down on one of those 
chairs hour after hour it becomes a back-breaking experience. 

Mr. McGrarn. I think it is unfair to people who come to a com- 
mittee room to find a setting that is not proper. I believe that they 
will reach an improper evaluation of the work that is being done by 
the committee to have such a room. The room should be at least 
comfortably equipped for those who have a right to be heard before 
the committee. And I think it is part of the function of this com- 
mittee to see that these matters are worked out to the mutual advan- 
tage of the committee and the witnesses whom the committee hear. 

Mr. Srexep. The rostrum on which we work has no facilities for a 
member to take care of his papers. There is no drawer, and during 
recesses of the committee a member either has to carry his papers 
away with him or leave them open on the desk before him. In other 
words, there is no privacy and it is very unhandy for the members. 
As I have indicated, because of the controversial nature of a great 
deal of the legislation that we have to consider, some of the members 
probably would like to place their papers away in a drawer when 
they leave the room, and keep them from becoming public preperty. 
To show you how important these things are sometimes, at least 1m 
one instance, the minutes of this committee were made an issue in a 
Supreme Court decision. It is not just an easy, objective research 
job that we have to do. Sometimes these matters are highly con- 
troversial and sometimes, aside from the fact of this being not a very 
decent workshop, the feelings of witnesses and members are very 
intense, for the reasons I have indicated, and we should like to have 
the proper surroundings. 

Something is going to have to be done with this committee room, 
and if anything is going to be done it would seem common sense to 
do it properly and once and for all, because certainly there will always 
be a standing committee there with work to be done. 

The Architect can give you the actual information on details and 
plans he has worked out, and information on the matter of cost and 
how that was arrived at. I think that he has done a very fine job. 

Mr. Bussey. I assume that this is for the regular committee room, 
and not the caucus room that your committee has used on occasion? 

Mr. Sreep. This is the regular committee room. It is the place 
where all our hearings are held and all our executive sessions are held 
and where all the work of the committee is done. 

Mr. Bussey. I have been there when you have held hearings and I 
certainly agree that it is inadequate. But I do not know that we can 
move out the walls, for instance, to enlarge the space that you have. 

Mr. Sreep. Mr. Congressman, the Architect has done a very fine 
job of designing a rostrum that will fit that room and, if he had the 
blueprints here to show you, I think you would agree that it represents 
a happy solution of the problem. ‘To tell you the truth, I was very 
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pleasantly surprised that a plan could be drawn up as good as the one 
that has been drawn up, for this amount of money. 

Mr. Bussey. I should like to ask the Architect whether this work is 
to be done by employees of the Capitol or by outside contract. 

Mr. Lynn. The furniture will be purchased on the outside, either 
through the general supply schedule or by competitive bids. The 
rostrum, which has to be fabricated in a mill and delivered to the site, 
ready for installation, will also be secured through bids. After the 
rostrum is delivered, we will finish it to the proper color and set it up. 
We will also build the platform on which the rostrum will sit. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all. 

Mr. McGrara. Mr. Morton, would you like to add something to 
what has been said? 

Mr. Morron. No, Mr. Chairman. I have no further comment 
except to substantiate everything that Mr. Steed hassaid. J remem- 
ber last year, at one time, we were busy every day holding hearings, 
whenever we could, and I was on a subcommittee which met in the 
same room at night. This went on for 5 nights. It was a highly 
controversial subcommittee, known as the Jacobs subcommittee, in 
the Eighty-first Congress. I was obliged to be there, as there were 
only two on our side, and by 10:30 or 11 o’clock at night, sitting on 
those 30-year-old chairs, I was pretty well exhausted. I think those 
chairs are about 30 years old. 

I think the point that you make, Mr. Chairman, should be em- 
phasized. That is, that this room is so lacking in an appearance of 
dignity it contributes to the confusion that sometimes prevails in the 
committee; and the impression that is made on those that attend 
either as witnesses or as spectators I think is unfortunate. I think 
it would be well to have an improvement in the room, so that it will 
present a more dignified appearance. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Streep. I think for the benefit of the record it would be well to 
say this: As far as I know, every member of the committee has been 
made familiar with these facts, and if there is a single objection on the 
committee to this proposal I have not heard it expressed. The full 
committee was there when our subcommittee was appointed, and 
there seemed to be a feeling of unanimity that something should be 
done. I think you will find that this proposal does meet the universal 
approval of all of the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. McGraru. We have spent millions of dollars on the various 
buildings in the District of Columbia for use by all the various agencies. 
Then when the people come down here to visit where the law originates, 
the Congress, I think they should see a setting equal to that provided 
for the creatures of Congress. 

Mr. Streep. It seems to me that these major committees of Con- 
gress are going to have adequate facilities; and, when this is done, it 
will be for many years to come, and the sum involved is really very 
trivial. 

Mr. McGratu. It is small. 

Mr. Steep. It is just a matter of time before the House will have 
to do something with that room or there will not be a workshop there; 
it will fall to pieces. 

Mr. McGratu. Is there anything further? 
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Mr. Bussey. I want to concur in the chairman’s views and add 
this: I have had occasion to visit various departments of the Govern- 
ment and see the kind of private offices they have, and I think your 
committee is certainly entitled to serious consideration of its request. 

Mr. McGrartu. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Streep. Thank you. 

Mr. Morton. We certainly appreciate it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGraru. Mr. Lynn, there is just one question on this. Does 
the House Office Building Commission have to pass on this item? 

Mr. Lynn. I submitted the request to the Speaker, who is Chair- 
man of the House Office Building Commission, and he approved it as 
Chairman of the Commission. 

Mr. McGrartu. He told you that? 

Mr. Lynn. He told me that both items were approved, and to 
submit the estimates through the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. McGraru. Can you tell us a little bit more about the condition 
of these 60 chairs where the public are seated? 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Henlock has a statement that I would like him to 
make for the record. 

Mr. Hentock. As indicated, the furniture is over 30 years old. 
In fact, a good part of the furniture was in the Old House Office Build- 
ing when it was originally furnished and occupied. 

‘We have been informed by the Property Custodian of the House 
that they have even tried to take chairs apart and put part of an arm 
or a leg onto another chair, to see if they could be kept in use. They 
are not fit for continued use. 

Out of the 15 standing committees of the House that occupy com- 
mittee rooms in the two House Office Buildings, 11 have permanent 
rostrums. The Education and Labor Committee has only a temporary 
rostrum, which is of inadequate size. The Un-American Activities 
Committee also has a temporary rostrum, but we understand it is 
adequate for their present needs. The District of Columbia Com- 
mittee has a temporary rostrum which we likewise understand is 
sasisfactory. The only other committee, Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, occupies too small a room to make it practical to 
install a rostrum. 

What we propose to do is to provide for the Education and Labor 
Committee a rostrum and other facilities similar to those in the other 
permanently equipped rooms. The total estimated cost is $19,000. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM, COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. McGratu. We have before us also an estimate of $2,500 to 
install a public-address system for the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. Will vou address yourself to that, please. 

Mr. Hentocx. The chairman of that Committee initiated this 
request. It was cleared through the Speaker, as the Chairman of the 
House Office Building Commission. The estimate provides for a 
public-address system similar to the one that was installed last fall 
in the Armed Services Committee room. At present, the Banking 
and Currency Committee has no public address or amplification 
system of any kind. 

The Banking and Currency Committee consists of 27 members which 
we are advised does not meet in subcommittees but only as a full 
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committee. The chairman advises that in many instances the mem- 
bers cannot hear the witnesses, because the acoustics are so poor, 
and sometimes cannot even hear other members of the committee. 
They feel that the proposed installation is necessary for the proper 
conduct of the committee’s work. 

We took the matter up with Mr. Coar, the Coordinator of the Joint 
Senate and House Recording Facility, and he concurred in the recom- 
mendation. Mr. Lynn also endorses it and we have a breakdown of 
the equipment that would be supplied. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Public-address system for the House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
$2,500.— This item is submitted at the request of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Under the estimate of $2,500, it is proposed to install a public-address system 
in the House Banking and Currency Committee room in the New House Office 
Building, similar to the system installed last fall in the House Armed Services 
Committee room. No amplifying system of any type is now provided for the 
Banking and Currency Committee room. 

The chairman of the committee, which consists of 27 members and meets only 
as a full committee, advises that the acoustics in the committee room are so poor 
that in many cases committee members are unable to hear witnesses or other 
members of the committee, and that the need for an adequate public-address 
system is urgent for the proper conduct of the committee’s work. 

Mr. Coar, Coordinator of the Joint Senate and House Recording Facility, has 
made a careful analysis of the committee’s sound-reinforcing needs and affirms 
the need for the proposed system. The Architect of the Capitol concurs in this 
recommendation. 


The system to be furnished will include the following equipment: 


30-watt power amplifier _ - 1 | Wall-mounted plastic baffles - 4 

Matched electron tube kit 1| Speakers and line-matching trans- 

DC /AC converter. ie formers 4 

Varacoustie microphones 15 | 165 ee, ht “i Seed ‘ 

Microphone stands - - 15 i ® pial iil heme ; 

Speakers and line-matching trans- XL Cannon connectors____- 30 
formers - - ~ - . _  §&| Headset for chairman __--_- I 


Mr. McGrartu. All right. We will consider that item. 
Capirou Buriprines, 1951 
REMODELING HOUSE RADIO GALLERY 


Mr. McGrarn. The next item is $3,000 for remodeling the House 
Radio Gallery to accommodate filming and telecasting. Please 
explain that to us. 

Mr. Hentock. This request was initiated by the chairman of the 
Executive Committee of Correspondents, Radio Correspondents’ 
Galleries, and was approved by the Speaker—as Speaker of the 
House in this instance—this improvement being in the Capitol 
Building. 

Under the $3,000 estimate, it is proposed to remodel a back room 
of the House Gallery, that now has bare brick walls, so that it may be 
used for television and radio broadcasting by’ Members of the House 
and news commentators, similar to the room provided over on the 
Senate side at the present time. Members who want the use of such 
facilities, now have to use the Senate facilities when they can. 

The walls of this room which we want to remodel are bare brick 
walls. They will have to be furred and plastered and treated with 
acoustical tile. The ceiling is now constructed of brick arches and 
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I beams and will have to be plastered and treated with acoustical tile. 
Three broadcasting booths that are now in the room are to be re- 
moved. The direction of an iron ladder that leads up to the attic 
will have to be changed. We must also install cables for current from 
the basement up to the room and new spotlights for television. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you think after this remodeling is done that you 
will have enough room up there to accommodate this equipment? 

Mr. Hentock. That is the view of the correspondents. 

Mr. Lynn. Our superintendent looked over the location and as- 
sured us that the space was all right. 

(The following justification was submitted: ) 

Capitol Building—remodeling House radio gallery to accommodate filming and 
telecasting, supplemental estimate, $3,000.—This supplemental estimate, for the 
fiscal year 1951, is submitted by the Architect of the Capitol pursuant to request 
of the chairman, F’xecutive Committee of Correspondents, Radio Correspondents’ 
Galleries, and with the approval of the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The amount of $3,000 is requested to remodel a room in the House Radio 
Gallery, Capitol Building, so that it may be used for television and radio broad- 
casting by Members of the House and news commentators. At the present time, 
for broadcasts of this nature, House Members must use the facilities in the Senate 
Gallery in the Capitol. 

A breakdown of the estimate is as follows: 


Electrical work_ ’ ‘ $660 
Acoustical and painting work - - - 800 
Carpentry work, including demolition : 720 
Furring and plastering work _ _ _- : ; 410 
Air-conditioning work _. ee 3 364 
Miscellaneous. : MEL 46 

avin. 2: : oe : . : pee _.. 3, 000 


SENATE AND HOUSE ROOFS AND CHAMBERS 


Mr. McGrartnu. The next item is a supplemental estimate in the 
amount of $268,000 in connection with the repair work on the Senate 
and House roofs and chambers. Will you give us a statement on 
this, Mr. Lynn or Mr. Henlock? 

Mr. Heniock. This is a supplemental estimate for the final 
amount due under the “Capitol Building, Senate and House roofs 
and Chambers improvements” authorizations. 


The Architect of the Capitol was directed by the Congress to reconstruct the 
roofs and skylights over the House and Senate Wings of the Capitol and to 
remodel the House and Senate Chambers, including adjacent areas, in accordance 
with plans approved by a special committee of five Representatives for the 
House Chamber and by a special committee of five Senators for the Senate 
Chamber. 

The work was authorized to be done on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis; the special 
House Committee was authorized to fix the limit of cost for the House project, 
and the special Senate Committee was authorized to fix the limit of cost for the 
Senate project. The total limit of cost fixed for the House project was $2,735,000; 
and for the Senate project was $2,367,000—a grand total of $5,102,000 for the 
entire project. 

Of the total authorized, $4,834,000 has been appropriated to date; and the 
balance, $268,000, is requested to be appropriated at this time, in order that 
final settlement of accounts may be made and the project be brought to a close. 
To date, $4,598,724 has been disbursed and bills on hand, totaling $174,044, are 
now being processed for payment, which, when paid, will leave only a balanee of 
$61,232 toward liquidating remaining unpaid accounts, which cannot be settled 
until the balance of the authorization is appropriated. 

The Comptroller General of the United States has cooperated with the House 
and Senate committees and the Architect of the Capitol by having representatives 
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of his office make site audits of the monthly cost-plus-a-fixed-fee payments while 


the construction work was in progress, and all accounts audited to date have been 
cleared without exceptions or disallowances. 


Temporary construction work was done in 1940, when temporary supports were 
installed under the ceilings of the Senate and House Chambers to relieve the danger 


of a collapse of the roofs, These temporary supports were removed in 1949, when 
the permanent construction work was commenced. 

The permanent construction work was done in two stages. During the first 
stage—July 1949 to January 1950—the old roofs and skylights over the Senate 
and House wings were replaced with new steel and reinforced-concrete roofs, and 
the interior alterations within the Chambers were completed down to the gallery- 
floor level, together with all related mechanical and electrical work wherever 
located. During the second stage—August 14, 1950, to January 1951 in the 
Senate, and September 2, 1950, to January 1951 in the House— the interior altera- 
tions within the Chambers were completed from the gallery-floor level down to the 
floor of the Chamber, together with improvements in any other areas not included 
in the first stage, such as the cloakrooms. 

The work of reconstructing the roofs over the Senate and House Wings of the 
Capitol and remodeling the Senate and House Chambers was an exceptionally 
difficult alteration job, and innumerable construction problems and unforeseen 
field conditions were encountered, which had to be met, solved, and expedited. 
These conditions were further aggravated by the fact that no detailed drawings of 
the old building construction were available; also, by the fact that the work had 
to be done within two very limited time periods, and it was finally necessary to 
reduce the period for the House second-stage construction work from 6 to 4 
months, and for the Senate second-stage construction work from 6 to 414 months, 
due to the House requiring occupancy of its Chamber until September 2, 1950, 
and the Senate requiring occupancy of its Chamber until August 11, 1950—instead 
of July 1, 1950, as originally scheduled under the contract. As a result of these 
conditions, it was necessary to work overtime and extra shifts during certain 
periods of the construction work, which also added to the cost of the work done. 


The remainder of our justification statement contains a statement 
of contract authorizations, appropriations, and estimates; a financial 
statement, detailing the cost of the House improvements and one 
detailing the cost of the Senate improvements, showing the work 
done by the contractor with his own organization and that done by 
subcontract. The statements are broken down in considerable 
detail and will give the committee an over-all picture. 

Tf there are any questions along this line I shall attempt to answer 
them. If there are any purely technical questions, Mr. Lynn has 
his technical assistants waiting, who can be called in. 

Mr. Lynn. I have our own field Superintendent who was on the 
job during the entire project period; also the superintendent of the 
Consolidated Engineering Co. of Baltimore, who was the field super- 
intendent for that organization during the entire project period. 

Mr. Bussey. Who was your superintendent on the job? 

Mr. Lynn. Lewis C. Prell. I have him outside, and can call him 
in, if you want to ask him any questions. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Lynn, if we appropriate the remaining $268,000, 
and it is all paid out on certificates, then, if something goes wrong 
after that, what recourse have we against the contractor? 

Mr. Lynn. We will have a final inspection of the entire job. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there a limit on the time within which that final 
inspection has to take place? 

Mr. Lynn. We started that this morning, but the report on it has 
not yet been completed. 

Mr. Bussey. When do you expect to complete that? 

Mr. Lynn. Within the next week. 
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Mr. Bussey. After that, if everything is not according to contract, 
after you have made a final inspection and report, we would have no 
recourse against the construction company? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir; except through the contract guaranty. 

Mr. Bussey. What kind of a guaranty? 

Mr. Hentock. It is the provision usually carried in Government 
contracts, which reads: 

“Unless otherwise specified under the several headings, all work under these 
specifications shall be guaranteed for 1 year from the date of authorization of 
final settlement under this contract.” 

That is a standard clause in Government contracts. Occasionally, 
the guaranty for some items is a longer period. 

Mr. Bussey. It is my understanding that in the construction of 
the Chambers—I was not here during the last Congress, having been, 
shall we say, recessed, for a pains 3 of years—you have had con- 
siderable difficulty with the steel work in the dome. 

Mr. Lynn. You mean the stainless-steel ceiling in the House? 

Mr. Bussey. That is right. 

Mr. Lynn. I should like our consultant, Mr. Harbeson, to come 
in and answer some of these questions. 

Mr. Bussey. Fine. 


STAINLESS STEEL DOME IN HOUSE CHAMBER 


WITNESSES 


JOHN HARBESON, CONSULTANT ARCHITECT, MEMBER OF ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FIRM OF HARBESON, HOUGH, LIVINGSTON, LARSON, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

H. W. BERGER, MEMBER OF THE CONSOLIDATED ENGINEERING CO., 
INC., BALTIMORE, MD. 

CHARLES A. DRIVER, SUPERINTENDENT OF CONSTRUCTION FOR 
THE CONSOLIDATED ENGINEERING CO. 

LEWIS C. PRELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF CONSTRUCTION FOR THE 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. Bussey. I was just asking Mr. Lynna question about the trouble 
that it is said was had with regard to the stainless steel in the dome of 
the House Chamber. And it was his suggestion that probably you 
gentlemen should be invited into the hearing because you would be 
in a position to answer that. 

; What was the trouble that you had with regard to the stainless-steel 
ome? 

Mr. Bercer. What was put in there was never put in before and 
there was certain movement that had taken place after they got heat 
in there and we had to change it to take care of that expansion. 
Those sheets buckled. 

Mr. Bussrny. How much expense was involved in making that 
change? 

Mr. Bercer. I would not know without. the records on that. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you explain in detail for the record just how 
this problem presented itself in the first place and what had to be 
done in order to correct it? 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Driver, the Consolidated Engineering Co.’s super- 
intendent of the job, can answer that question. 

Mr. Driver. When the heat was turned on it was necessary to go 
up there and secure it differently from the way it was originally de- 
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signed. We had to take out whatever distortion there was in the 
surface, all of it that could be taken out. What you see now is the 
result of that operation. 

Mr. Prewu. I have the cost on that now. The labor and material 
ran $823.48. 

Mr. Bussey. Does that steel dome have an important part to play 
in the matter of ventilation and heating? 

Mr. Harpeson. Yes. It does three things. It reflects light from 
the perimeter lighting around its base. It permits sound to go through 
and be trapped above, so as to prevent reverberation. The space 
above the ceiling, known as the plenum chamber, is lined with acous- 
tical material. This space, which is also used for the conditioned air 
to come down through the perforations into the room below, is the 
largest source of conditioned air for the room. It does all of those 
three things. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you have any trouble with the perforations that 
take care of the air conditioning? 

Mr. Harseson. No trouble at all; no. The perforations are all 
open and they are regularly spaced. There are 15 to the square 
inch. That is the way they are now. We have looked at them from 
above in the plenum chamber and they are all open. 

Mr. Pretu. They were inspected by four different members of 
our organization when it was finished. J believe we found possibly 
20 or 30 holes that we had to clean out of the whole ceiling. They 
just happened to be filmed over. I would say there were not over 
20 or 30 in the whole ceiling that were closed in the entire operation. 
This is the way the ceiling looks with the stippled paint on it, sir 
lindicating a section of the stainless steel with perforations]. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you anticipate any trouble with the holes being 
plugged up from the paint? 

Mr. Pretu. No, sir. As you see this section before you, that is the 
way it is with the paint. That is the way it looks when you get up 
close to it. 

Mr. Lynn. You cannot see the holes from the floor. 

Mr. Prewu. No, sir; you cannot see the holes from the floor. When 
our scaffolding was up there and we examined it, our heads were 
within 6 inches of the stainless steel. It was all inspected very closely. 

Mr. Driver. May I add something there that I think will answer 
your question? A man working above the ceiling, with a flashlight 
shot up from below, directed the operation during the repair pe- 
riod, and followed our direction light, moving around the ceiling from 
point to point, which showed how the light penetrated those holes. 

Mr. Prete. One other thing: In testing the balancing of the air- 
conditioning system, when the engineers got it to where they thought 
it was entirely satisfactory, we put smoke bombs in all of the different 
fans, and that smoke came through all of our outlets and distributed 
itself right through that ceiling. That was the air-conditioning test. 
That is all in the reports, the engineers’ air-conditioning reports. 

Mr. Bussey. The ceiling, I take it, is made of stainless steel? 

Mr. Harpeson. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Did vou find any difficulty in connection with the 
steel in regard to its treatment; that is, as to whether it had not been 
properly treated before it arrived on the job, and you had to do some 
new treatment of it that you had not anticipated? 
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e Mr. Driver. Absolutely not. There was nothing done to the steel 
e for treatment or otherwise. 
Mr. Lynn. Except the painting of it. 

i] Mr. Driver. Except the painting of it, and the cleaning of it. 

# Mr. Bercer. | might say that when those sheets are manufactured 
v they are stretched and then they are punched. That is all done in the 

factory before the sheets are shipped. 
n j Mr. Harpeson. This is the same construction that is used in the 
h ’ Zeiss Planetarium in Philadelphia. There is also one in New York 
e and one in Chicago. They project the stars of the heavens. They have 
- had that experience in construction previous to this. 
r Mr. Bussey. | may be unduly concerned, but the question in my 
e mind is this: After these bills are finally approved and paid, if some- 
thing goes wrong after a period of a vear and a half, what respon- 

sibility would the construction company have to fix it, if any? 
t } Mr. Bercer. They would not have any responsibility unless it 

was shown that there was inferior material or faulty workmanship. 
l Mr. Bussey. Would there be any respensibility on the part of this 
, construction company if faulty material or inadequate workmanship 
1 had been furnished? 
Mr. Bercrer. Yes. But you have already a year or a year and a 

f half that has gone since it has been up there. I might say this for 


your information: Before the scaffold was pulled in and the ceilings 
were completed, they were perfect, because there was a very rigid 
inspection made of all surfaces. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, | think these four gentlemen have 
given me the answers to the questions I wanted to ask, but I would 
like to question Mr. Lynn further, after they are excused. 

Mr. McGraru. Before they leave, I have a question of Mr. Lynn. 
; Did I understand you to say that beginning this morning you started 
. your final inspection of this work? 

Mr. Lynn. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrarn. You appreciate that you are asking us to appro- 
priate this money now prior to the time when you will have completed 
your inspection. What redress would we have if, after making your 
inspection, you should find there are certain conditions which are not 
in conformity with the specifications and the terms of the contract? 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Harbeson was one of the party that 
made: the inspection this morning. You might tell them what you 
found, Mr. Harbeson. 

Mr. Harspeson. We went around—Mr. Lynn, Mr. Sullivan, and I. 
We found the work is satisfactorily completed in accordance with the 
contract, as it stands now. We feel that it is a very good job, has been 
very well done and that the various parts of it do what they are 
supposed to do. So, we are going to make a report to Mr. Lynn in 
that fashion. 

Mr. McGraru. When did you start your inspection? 

Mr. Harseson. This morning, about half past 9, or a quarter of 10. 

Mr. MceGraru. And when did you complete it? 

Mr. Harseson. At half past 11. 

Mr. McGraru. You have not up to this time made any formal 
j report to Mr. Lynn? 

Mr. Harseson. No. 

Mr. McGrarnu. It took you 2 hours? 
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Mr. Harseson. That, of course, follows the various inspections 
that were made during the course of the work, when we would go up 
into the plenum chambers. We went looking for those things which 
we had listed as needing attention and examined those in detail. 

ope McGratn. Then you did not make a complete inspection 
today! 

Mr. Harseson. Today we examined those things which we had 
not previously found satisfactory. That is what we were particularly 
after. Of course, we looked at everything that we could see. 

Mr. McGratu. When you say “we” did thus and so today, who 
was present when this inspection was made? 

Mr. Harpeson. Mr. Sullivan, who is the associate architect. I 
represent the consulting architect. Mr. Lynn is the Architect of the 
Capitol. We had with us various members of the firm that had done 
this work. Mr. Prell inspected or regularly examined the work for 
Mr. Lynn and has been in daily contact with it. 

Mr. Pretu. Also Mr. Bongwer, the structural engineer, and the 
electrical engineer, Mr. Clary. 

Mr. McGrartn. I understand, Mr. Lynn, you were physically 
present when this examination took place today? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. I asked Mr. Harbeson to make a report to me. 
He did verbally, but I want the report in writing. 

Mr. Busssy. That is all I have with these four gentlemen, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. McGrartu. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The four witnesses referred to retired from the committee room.) 

Mr. Bussey. I notice, in looking at page 5, that there is a contrac- 
tor’s fixed fee of $90,000. Also, on page 10 of the detailed financial 
statement, there is a contractor’s fixed fee of $90,000. How were 
those fees arrived at? 

Mr. Lynn. Under the agreements we had with the Consolidated 
Engineering Co., $90,000 is their fee for the House work and $90,000 
for the Senate work. 

Mr. Hentock. The Senate contract was awarded in October 1948. 
The House contract was not let until May 1949. Perhaps you would 
like a brief background on how the contracts were let? 

Mr. Bussey. I should appreciate it. 

Mr. Hentock. Back in December 1946, after the plans and specifi- 
cations had been completed, competitive bids on a Nation-wide -basis 
were invited at the direction of the Senate and House Roof and 
Chamber committees. We received only one firm bid. The bidder 
stated frankly that, because of unsettled conditions of the immediate 
postwar era, it had been necessary for him to include in his bid allow- 
ances that might prove exorbitant, to cover himself as to what might 
happen in the way of rising costs. The result was that, after every- 
thing was carefully studied, Mr. Lynn made his report to the com- 
mittees; the bid was not accepted, and decision was made to defer the 
work for at least a year. The Senate deferred the Senate improve- 
ments from December 1946 to June 1948, and the House, deferred the 
House improvements, until the following May 1949. When the 
Senate decided to go ahead, they decided to limit the competition to 
the three firms that had submitted any kind of figures in 1946—the 
firm-price bidder and two other firms who had offered to do the work 
on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, which at that time was not authorized 
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by the statute. The statute was subsequently amended by Congress, 
and the Senate Committee authorized the Architect of the Capitol to 
award the Senate contract to the Consolidated Engineering Co., as 
having made the best submission. The cost-plus-a-fixed-fee proposals, 
received from these three firms in 1948, | might say, were reviewed 
by representatives of the Comptroller General, who assisted the 
Architect of the Capitol in making the correct recommendation for 
award. 

When the House came to award its contract, it was decided that it 
would be more costly and that too much time would be lost to attempt 
to go through the same process again, and that the only practical thing 
that could be done, if the work was to be started during the ensuing 
recess of Congress, was to award the contract on the same basis, as the 
Senate contract. The House committee decided not to make the 
decision itself, and Mr. McGregor on behalf of the committee pre- 
sented all the facts on the floor of the House. The Congressional 
Record of February 15 and 16, 1949, lays all the cards clearly on the 
table. Mr. McGregor told the House that they would have to make 
the decision. They did and voted that the House project be carried 
out in the same manner as the Senate project and by the same con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Bussey. This $90,000 is a fee for their services? 

Mr. Hentock. Yes, sir. It is equivalent to a general overhead 
item under a general fixed-price contract. It covers the overhead 
expenses of the home organization’s part in the job as distinguished 
from the field-office expenses, management, and coordination. 

Mr. Bussey. There has been some remodeling in the Chambers 
since the job was completed, such as moving the reporters’ bench out, 
and things like that. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. They found they did not have enough room to work 
back there? 

Mr. Lynn. The way that happened is this. On the old rostrum 
they had the reading clerk’s desk, which had a ledge on it and a space 
back there where the reading clerk stood. We installed the new desk 
exactly where the old desk was originally, but instead of having a little 
recess effect, it was straight up and down and it congested the space 
toomuch. So we moved it out 12 inches. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that an expense that the Congress had to stand? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you contemplate any further additions or changes 
or additional expense of any kind in the Chamber? 

Mr. Lynn. The only thing we are doing now is putting in a table 
to seat four on the Republican side, for their leaders; and a table on 
the Democratic side to seat four of their leaders. The leaders of the 
two parties wanted those tabies in and I will put those in during the 
recess, 

Mr. Bussry. Where will those tables be? 

Mr. Lynn. Do you know where the present committee tables are? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Lynn. Just beyond that, on the same line. 

Mr. Bussey. It will be between the present table and the center 
aisle? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir; the other way. 
80820—51—pt. 2 
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Mr. Bussuy. Across the aisle? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. These tables had to be specially fabricated. 
The original price quoted for the two was $2,000. I thought that 
was too much money; and, as a result of competitive bids, I got both 
of them for $1,300. 

Mr. Busrey. Will there bé some kind of a supplemental appro- 
priation request submitted to take care of that expense? 

Mr. Henuock. No. We are living within our authorized, limit of 
cost now. 

Mr. Lynn. We are living within the present request for funds which 
was approved by both the House and the Senate. 

Mr. Bussey. Then these two new tables will not represent any new 
expense and there will not be any item of expense submitted any- 
where else? 

Mr. Lynn. No,sir. We will have to recondition some of the chairs. 
I am going to have that done in the cabinet shop. The tables are 
unfinished and we will have them finished over in the cabinet shop. 

Mr. Hen tock. Every foreseeable cost is covered here. The only 
thing that could change the picture, and we do not anticipate it, is if 
some unexpected claim were filed. In that case it might have to go 
to the Comptroller General or to the courts. 

Mr. Bussey. With reference to these chairs, the Clerk of the House 
will have to have some money for that, -will he not? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. We are going to take out six chairs, to accom- 
modate the new tables. 1 am going to turn those over to the cabinet 
shop. They will take the ends off of those sections and put two 
chairs just beyond the tables and the rest of the six will be used for 
repairing the leather on the other chairs. 

Mr. McGrarn. In addition to Mr. Prell, was there anyone else 
who had supervisory jurisdiction over this job? 

Mr. Henuock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGratu. Who exercised supervision? 

Mr. Hentock. There were three inspectors of construction. There 
was one assistant superintendent in charge of field office activities. 
There were two timekeepers throughout the job. There were also 
checkers during the periods when materials were arriving and there 
was one clerk and stenographer. 

Mr. Lynn. The timekeepers, when we were on the night as well 
as the day shifts, checked every man that was working, not only once, 
but three times during each shift. 

Mr. Hentock. And in addition, I might state, since your own 
Appropriations Committee committee had a hand in this set-up, that, 
back during the first period when the temporary sheds were put on the 
Capitol lawns in the spring of 1949, the question arose as to whether 
there was extranvagance in the temporary construction, such as in the 
prefabricated Butler hut, which was constructed of metal. The ques- 
tion was gone into and the figures showed that the job was done eco- 
nomically up to that point. At the same time, your Appropriations 
Committee suggested that we should have one or two additional as- 
sistants whom we then put on; so that actually we presented, at the 
commencement of construction, our situation to the committee. I 
understand there was an info: mal consultation with the Comptroller 
General's representatives, and that all were in agreement that our 
set-up would provide an adequate check for the job. 

Mr. McGrarn. Thank you. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 
ALBERT THOMAS, Texas, Chairman 


ALBERT GORE, Tennessee JOHN PHILLIPS, California 
GEORGE W. ANDREWS, Alabama FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Jr., New 
SIDNEY R. YATES, Illinois York 


NORRIS COTTON, New Hampshire 
Turespay, Marcu 6, 1951. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


JESS LARSON, ADMINISTRATOR 

MAX MEDLEY, COMPTROLLER 

D. E. A. CAMERON, DIRECTOR, BUDGET DIVISION 

W. E. REYNOLDS, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

H. G. HUNTER, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

Cc. D. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL RESERVE DIVISION 


Mr. Tuomas. Let me just take up two more items here which are 
supplemental items in the form of a language change dealing with 
“Strategic and critical materials” and a language change dealing with 
“Emergency operating expenses.” 

These are supplemental estimates which are contained in House 
Document No. 67, and we will put these in this budget for the fiscal 
year 1951. 

STRATEGIC AND CriticAL MATERIALS 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The first one deals with a language change in “Strategic and critical 
materials’? on page 1, which increases the operating expense account 
from $14,000,000 to $26,000,000. There is no direct appropriation 
involved. It is a shifting of funds. 

We will put page 1 in the record at this point, following it with the 
table on page 3. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


SupPLEMENTAL EsTIMATE FOR FiscaL YEAR 1951 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Strategic and critical materials — The amount authorized to be transferred from 
the appropriation granted under this head in the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1951, to the appropriation “Operating expenses,”’ for the reactivation of in- 
dustrial plants, is increased from $14,000,000 to $26,000,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1951, Publie Law 843, Eighty-first 
Congress, provided $598,637,370 for carrying out the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stock Piling Act of July 23, 1946 (50 U.S. C. 98). Of this amount, $14,- 
000,000 was authorized for transfer to the appropriation ‘‘Operating expenses” 
for the reactivation of industrial plants under the provisions of the National 
Industrial Reserve Act of 1948 (50 U.S. C. 451-462). This amount was based on 
preliminary engineering surveys and without the advantage of specific pla :s. 

Since the enactment of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, further eng: .eering 
investigations have been conducted and specific plans for rehabilitating and im- 
proving the industrial facilities have been developed. These investigations reveal 
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that in several instances more extensive work will be required to place the prop- 
erties in operating condition than was originally contemplated. In addition, con- 
struction costs have increased materially since the estimates for reactivating the 
plants were originally prepared. 

In addition, the Munitions Board by letter dated January 3, 1951 (see exhibit 
A), directed that the Magnesium Reduction plant at Luckey, Ohio, be reactivated 
and placed in operation to meet production demands for magnesium. No pro- 
vision was included in the original program for the reactivation of this plant. 

Another program change involves the Nicaro Nickel plant in Cuba, where it is 
proposed to extend the facilities to increase nickel oxide production and to provide 
for the production of cobalt oxide to meet demands for this critical material. The 
revised program also contemplates the possible expansion of the ferro-silicon facili- 
ties at the Electro-Metallurgical plant, Spokane, Wash., and the outfitting and 
equipping of a new dolomite quarry at the Amco Magnesium plant at Wingdale, 


Reactivation of industrial plants 








Uriginal oe 
est imate of ae el 
Plant Product Annual |reactivation| _” tivati I " 
output (Public |Teactivation| Increase 


; Jan. 22 
Law 843, ( ’ 
8ist Cong.) 1951) 








| 











Pounds 
Thee ss See ae fNickel...._.....| 25, 000, 000)} ‘ 
Nicaro Nickel Co., Oriente, Cuba___|{X{¢KGl- -------- 1 200" poof} $5; 000, 000 |$13,000,000 | $8, 000, 000 
Short tons 
os ~ ‘eee Co., Spokane, | Magnesium. ___- 24,000 | 2,000,000 | 4, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
asn. 
«<p Co., Paines- _.do_. ioe 18, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 800, 000 300, 000 
ville, io. 
— Metals Corp., Manteca, do ae 10,000 | 1,000,000 | 1, 100, 000 100, 000 
Salif. 
Amco Magnesium Corp., Wingdale, | do at a: 5, 000 500, 000 600, 000 100, 000 
New England Lime Co., Canaan, |_....do__.._.._- 5, 000 500, 000 gt Sree 
onn. 
Dow Chemical Co., Velasco, Tex —_ we he 36,000 | 3,500, 000 S % § eee ¥ 
Magnesium Reduction Co., Luckey, do ae 5, 000 (4) 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Ohio. 
Total 











EERIE LE rahe OM, Pee REO ER TeAT aa 14, 000, 000 | 26,000,000 | 12, 000, 000 


1 Not included. 





EMERGENCY OpPrerRATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. The second item of language change is under ‘‘Emer- 
gency operating expenses”’: 


Appropriations granted under this head for the fiscal year 1951 shall be available 
for emergency alterations and improvements to public buildings under the control 
of the General Services Administration. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, approved September 27, 1950, 
provided the sum of $15,000,000 under the ‘““Emergency operating expenses” 
appropriation for meeting emergency needs and for accommodating additional 
employees required in connection with expanded activities of defense and imme- 
diately related agencies in the District of Columbia and in the field, as follows: 

For necessary emergency expenses of the General Services Administration not 
otherwise provided for, for operation, maintenance, protection, and repair of pub- 
lic buildings and grounds to the extent that such buildings and grounds are under 
the control of the General Services Administration for such purposes as are pro- 
vided for in Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, as amended, including printing 
and binding; personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; rental 
of buildings or parts thereof in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, including 
repairs, alterations, and improvements necessary for proper use by the Govern- 
ment without regard to section 322 of the act of June 30, 1932, as amended (40 
U. 8. C. 278a); restoration of leased premises; moving Government agencies in 
connection with the assignment, allocation, and transfer of building space; fur- 
nishings and equipment; and payment of per diem employees employed in con- 
nection with any of the foregoing functions at rates approved by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services or his designee, not exceeding current rates for similar 
services in places where such services are employed, $15,000,000. 
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There is no appropriation involved here. In other words, you 
were granted $15,000,000 in a deficiency on September 27, 1950, for 
acquiring more leased space, and the language was not broad enough 
to enable you to make alterations and improvements after you got it. 

Mr. Hunrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your justification is reasonably solid as to how you 
arrived at that figure of $14,000,000 for these eight plants, but have 
you carefully calculated that increase of $12,000,000, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wixuiams. Yes, sir. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCE 

Mr. Toomas. You are not going to have more than $2,000,000 for 
us in unexpended balance left; are you? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I hope we will have that much, Mr. Chairman, 
but I do not believe we will. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much under $2,000,000, then, will you have? 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Chairman, I have estimated that pretty 
carefully at $12,000,000, and I am going to stick to the $12,000,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. If we clip you $2,000,000, it will not hurt you very 
much. 

Mr. Witurams. It will not hurt me, but it will hurt one of those 
plants. 

Mr. Tuomas. How badly will it hurt one of those plants? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. We will have to eliminate the reactivation of one 
or more of those plants, depending on the amount that our appro- 
priations are cut. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you sure you cannot make these estimates 
smaller? 

Mr. Wiitiams. I might explain that the original estimate for the 
reactivation of the Nicaro plant was $5,000,000. At the time that 
estimate was made to the committee, no actual reactivation survey 
had been performed. However, subsequent to the approval of the 
$5,000,000, the survey was made by the previous World War II 
operator, the Freeport Sulphur Co., and the reactivation is estimated 
to cost approximately $7,000,000 instead of the original estimate of 
$5,000,000. 

In addition to the $7,000,000, the present request includes an item 
of $6,000,000 which would be required to permit the conversion and 
reinstallation of new equipment which would permit the recovery of 
additional nickel oxide, and also would permit the recovery of approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 pounds of cobalt, which is also very essential in the 
defense program. The other plants we have are what we call mag- 
nesium plants. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are not fixing to refresh our recollection and tell 
us you estimated that was $5,000,000 last year, and now you are 
coming up for 

Mr. WituiaMs (interposing). $7,000,000 instead of $5,000,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much did you say it would cost last year? 

Mr. Wiuutams. We said we hoped not more than $5,000,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. And now you have an estimate of more than $13,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Witutams. Yes, $13,000,000, but of that additional amount 
$6,000,000 is for another purpose, to permit the conversion and the 
installation of new equipment which would permit the recovery of 
additional nickel oxide, and approximately 1,200,000 pounds of cobalt. 





Marcu 13, 1951. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


FRANCES PERKINS, COMMISSIONER 
WARREN B. IRONS, CHIEF, RETIREMENT DIVISION 
CECIL E. CUSTER, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 


Mr. Tuomas. Will the committee please come to order. We have 
the pleasure of having with us this afternoon the Civil Service Com- 
mission, so ably represented by our able and charming friend, Com- 
missioner Perkins, Mr. Irons, and Mr. Custer, the budget | officer. 
It is nice to see you Miss Perkins. Do you have a short statement for 
us, Madam Commissioner? If you do, we will be very glad to hear 
from you. 

Miss Perkins. I have no written statement. This is a very small 
item. 
Annuities, LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE Wipows 


Mr. Tuomas. You are asking for $219,500 in the form of a supple- 
ment for the fiscal year 1951 “for annuities for Lighthouse Service 
widows as contained in House Document No. 67. The bill creating 
this became law in 1950. Is that correct? 

Miss Perkins. Yes. 


Mr. Tuomas. It grants benefits payable to Lighthouse Service 
widows in the sum of $50 per month? 

Miss Perkins. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, at this point will you insert in the 
record pages 1 and 2 of the justifications. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATIONS OF ESTIMATE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR THE FISCAL 
Year 1951 


APPROPRIATION “ANNUITIES, LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE WIDOWS” 


Public Law 719, Eighty-first Congress, approved August 19, 1950, and became 
effective September 1, 1950, grants benefit payments of $50 per month to widows 
of former employees of the Lighthouse Service who— 

(a) Died while receiving or shall hereafter die while receiving retired pay under 
section 6 of the Lighthouse Service Act of June 20, 1918 

(b) Died at a time when he was entitled to receive retired pay. 

(c) Died or hereafter shall die from non-service-connected causes after 15 or 
more years of Lighthouse service. 

The responsibilities of the United States Civil Service Commission in adminis- 
tering Public Law 719 are found in sections 3 and 4, which are quoted as follows: 

“Src. 3. Application for the benefits of this Act shall be made in such manner 
and form as the Civil Service Commission shall prescribe.” 

“Sec. 4. The Civil Service Commission shall perform, or cause to be performed, 
such acts, and shall make such rules and regulations, as may be necessary or 
proper to carry out the provisions of this Act.” 

In the report of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Report 
No, 2328, accompanying H. R. 7192, it was estimated that there were 389 widows 
immediately eligible for benefits. In addition, there will be further eligibles as 
deaths occur among present retirees (reported to be 820), as well as active em- 
ployees who have more than 15 years of service, who are survived by a widow. 
It is estimated that $219,500 will be needed during fiscal year 1951 to pay benefits 
under Public Law 719. The following table shows the basis of this estimate: 
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Estimates for fiscal year 1951 


] | 3 














| Number | Rate | Amount 
a ee Sree BESS RAY eo 4 
Immediate eligibles...........-..---..--=-------- | 389 | At $600 a year for 10 months.____..| $194, 500 
Prospective eligibles from deaths in 1951 of | 100 | At $600 a year for 5 months 25, 000 
present retired or active employees. 
EIST TOY AT eee en lore ee _..-| 219, 500 








Definite information is not available for accurate computation of funds required. 
Names and addresses of 250 widows have already been furnished, and experience 
with similar legislation in the past would indicate that as soon as payments 
commence many unknown qualified claimants will appear. This leads to the 
conclusion that the funds requested are conservative, and that the amounts 
required during subsequent fiscal years will increase for several years before any 
decrease will occur. 

Since the estimated number of claims to be received and processed under 
Public Law 719 is relatively small, the Commission is not requesting any funds to 
administer the act. 

Mr. Tuomas. These figures arise by virtue of a mathematical 
calculation, and that is something you cannot vary up or down, is it? 


NUMBER OF WIDOWS ELIGIBLE 


Miss Perkins. That is correct, except we have certain basic infor- 
mation as to the number of widows now known. There are 389 
widows immediately eligible that we know. 

Mr. Tuomas. The names and addresses of 250 have already been 
furnished to you. Is that right? 

Miss Perkins. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. The amount given in the supplemental and in the 
regular bill will cover how many cases? Would it cover the 389, or 
only 250? 

Mr. Irons. It would cover 389 who are immediately eligible, and 
an additional 100 to be added during this fiscal year, or a total of 489. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you think 489 will cover the entire number who 
are eligible? 

Mr. Irons. I believe so. Eligible at this time, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Tuomas. What part of this $219,500 is based on an estimate, 
and what part of it is based on actual figures of the people you know 
will be entitled to this? 

Mr. Irons. The 489 is an estimate based upon figures submitted to 
the committee hearing this bill. We actually have on hand 264 
claims pending the passage of this legislation or appropriation. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many will this $219,500 take care of? 

Mr. Irons. Four hundred and eighty-nine. 

Miss Perkins. That is the estimated claims. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF BENEFITS 


Mr. Tuomas. You will not dispense all of these funds this year 
then, will you? 

Mr. Irons. The benefits are payable from September 1, 1950. So 
that, at any time you have one added, if you have one added in 2 or 3 
years hence, it is retroactive to September 1, 1950. 

Mr. Tuomas. Payable regardless of when they filed application for 
it! 
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Mr. Irons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. That varies from most pension laws. The effective 
date usually is when the applicant files. 

Mr. Irons. That is right. 

Mr. THomas. This is a matter, as I stated awhile ago, that you 
cannot vary. When they make themselves known it becomes an obli- 
gation on the part of the Commission to pay them. 

Mr. Irons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. This amount cannot be reduced any on the basis of 
your present knowledge of the number of widows who are eligible, 
can it? 

Mr. Irons. I do not think so, sir. 

Miss Perkins. It figures rather closely, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, thank you very much. I am sorry to put you 
to all this trouble in coming over. 

Miss Perkins. In this year’s budget—the 1952 budget—the sum 
is included with the Panama Canal, which is the same type of opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you. It was nice to see you all. 


Turspay, Marcn 13, 1951. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


W. HOWARD, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR CLAIMS 
S. M. MOORE, JR., DIRECTOR, BUDGET SERVICE 

J. D. BAKER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES DIVISION 

W. B. DYESS, DIRECTOR, CLAIMS STATISTICS SERVICE 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, will the committee please come to order. 

We have the pleasure of having with us this afternoon the Veterans’ 
Administration, so ably represented by some of our distinguished 
friends, namely, Mr. W. Howard, Assistant Administrator for Claims; 
Judge Moore, Director of the Budget Service; and Mr. Baker, one of 
his assistants, Chief of the Estimates Division: and Mr. Dyess, 
Director of the Claims Statistics Service. 

It is nice to see all of you gentlemen. Do one of you gentlemen 
have a statement for us 





GENERAL STATEMENT 
Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
We are appearing before you today to explain the need for  Supple- 

mental requirements for the “Compensation and pensions” appro- 
priation in the amount of $26,618,000 and an amount for ‘‘Automobiles 
and other conveyances for disabled veterans” of $800,000 as they 
appear in House Document No. 67. 

The need for the additional requirements for compensation and 
pensions is due to the fact that the funds made available by the 1951 
Appropriation Act are inadequate to cover the total estimated require- 
ments for this program through June 30, 1951. 

The justification of estimate which has been furnished to your com- 
mittee tabulates the requirements for the last 6 months by categories. 
These requirements have been estimated on the basis of trends during 
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the first 6 months of the current year in order to reflect as accurately 
as possible the total requirements for the entire fiscal year. 

The request for funds in the amount of $800,000 for the purchase 
of automobiles and other conveyances for disabled veterans is based 
on the number of applications received through the first half of the 
fiscal year plus the estimated number to be approved during the last 
6 months of the year in the total of 500 applications. Public Law 798, 
approved September 21, 1950, authorized the appropriation of this 
amount of money for this purpose. The narrative justification which 
has been presented to your committee explains further the method 
used in computing these requirements. 

We will be glad to furnish you any further information which you 
may desire regarding these estimates. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a very nice statement. You ask today for 
$26,618,000 under the heading of ‘Compensation and pensions”’ and 
$800,000 for automobiles for amputees. Is that correct? 

Mr. Howarp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


AUTOMOBILES AND OTHER CONVEYANCES FOR DISABLED VETERANS 




























NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS 







Mr. Tuomas. Now, you have 500 applications here for automobiles. 
How many of them do you think will get automobiles? How many 
automobiles will this $800,000 buy? 

Mr. Howarp. On the justification which we presented, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have approved applications from the prior fiscal year of 128. 
There were approved during the first quarter of this year 20, and in 
the second quarter 91. We had pending on December 31, 1950, 135 
applications, and we estimate that approximately 50 percent or 68 of 
those will be approved. Then, for the last 6 months we estimate 
the additional number of claims to be approved as 193, which gives 
us a total of 500. 















COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 





Mr. Tuomas. These two items come to us by way of a supple- 
mental appropriation for the fiscal year 1951 as contained in House 
Report No. 67. The item of $26,618,000 under “Compensation and 
pensions” arises by virtue of a misc ale ulation on the part of the 
committee as to the needs of the Veterans’ Administration in paying 
those claims for the fiscal year 1951. These pensions and compensa- 
tion come under the category of what we commonly call Army and 
Navy pensions. Is that right? 

Mr. Howarp. That is correct. Air Force, Army and Navy 
pensions. 

Mr. Tuomas. And that figure of $26,000,000-plus is broken down 
It might be well to read a few of the types of pensions that will be 
covered for the remainder of the fiscal year 1951: Yellow fever, 
Mexican War, Indian Wars, Civil War, and on down to the present 
time. Is that correct? 

Mr. Howarp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Even including the operations over in Korea 

Mr. Howarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record, Mr. Reporter, will you 
be good enough to insert the bottom of page 1 and all of page 2 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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Mr. Tromas. Is there any administrative expense chargeable here 
in this figure of $26,618,000, or are you going to absorb that from your 
regular administrative expenses for the year 1951? 

Mr. Howarp. From the regular administrative expenses. 

Mr. Anprews. Do these pensions include retired Army,officers? 

Mr. Howarp. They include the emergency officers of World War I. 

Mr. AnprEws. What about World War II? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir; we did include those up until last July 1, 
1950, when they reverted to the War Department. 

Mr. AnprEws. Does this include all enlisted men? That is, 
pensions for all enlisted men? 

Mr. Howarp. It includes the enlisted men if they filed a claim for 
compensation or pension, but you will recall the compensation career 
bill which passed the Congress last year also gives to the enlisted men 
the right of retirement. 

Mr. Anprews. But the Army is paying retirement and pension 
benefits. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; they are paying retirement. 

Mr. Anprews. What about a man who was disabled while an 
officer in the United States Army during World War II and retired 
by 

Mr. Howarpb. Under Public Law 18. 

Mr. ANpReEws (continuing): By a rating board from the Army? 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. We will say he was given two-thirds or three- 
fourths of his pay as a retirement or pension for disability. Who 
pays him? 

Mr. Howarp. If he is retired as an emergency officer of World 
War II he is paid by the War Department. If they refuse to retire 
him and he comes to us for compensation, then we pay him the 
compensation. For instance, let me cite you a specific case to show 
the difference. Let us take the case of a private who was a paraplegic. 
He may be retired by the Army and he will get only about three- 
quarters of his base pay, | would say. However, if he comes to us 
and files a claim for compensation as a paraplegic we would pay him 
$360 a month. 

Mr. AnprEws. Now the total amount that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is paying in fiscal 1951 for pensions and compensation is 
$2,181,613,606. Do you know how much the Army and the Air Force 
pay? Does the Air Force make any of those payments? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpreEws. And the Navy? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprEws. Do you know how much they are paying out? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Could you get those figures for us and put them in 
the record? 

Mr. Howarp. I will try to. I do not know whether I can or not. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would. I would like to take a look at it. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Budget Office, Office of the Secretary of National Defense, advised the 


Veterans’ Administration informally that for the fiscal year 1951, this amount 
was approximately $300,486,444. 
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Mr. Patuutps. And that is not including insurance paid to bene- 
ficiaries by the month. 

Mr. Howard. No, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Tuomas. I will note in this regard that so far as this item of 
compensation and precision is concerned, the committee for the 
fiscal year 1951 cut the budget estimates $89,480,000. Now, we 
missed it by $26,600,000. After all, that is a pretty good guess. 

Mr. Howarp. That is pretty good. 

Mr. Tuomas. On the part of you gentlemen, and not so good on 
the part of ourselves, but it is still a pretty fair batting average. 

Mr. Puriures. What was the percentage? 

Mr. Tuomas. We cut it $89,400,000. Now they need $26,600,000, 
which is a difference of $53,000,000. 

Mr. Puruures. Is there any special reason involved in the fact that 
we do have to have a supplementary this year, other than the fact 
that you did not have enough money? 

Mr. Howarp. That is all. 

Mr. Puruurps. Was there anything that caused an increase in the 
number? Was there any external influence on this? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir. The reason we are asking for this $800,000 
for automobiles—— 


AUTOMOBILES AND OTHER CONVEYANCES FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. Puiuurrs. What about this $800,000? 

Mr. Howarp. That is authorized by Public Law 798, Eighty-first 
Congress. 

Mr. Puitures. You had not expected this? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Puituies. When did you issue your first automobiles on this 
item? How long has it been in existence? 

Mr. Howarp. The first law was the First Supplemental Appropri- 
ation Act of 1947. 

Mr. Puiturpes. I mean, when did you actually deliver the auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr. Howarp. Soon after this. 

Mr. Putuures. When would that be about? 

Mr. Howarp. About the fall of 1946. 

Mr. Puitirres. You mean, these automobiles have been running 
now about 4}4 years? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Paiuuirs. What happens when the automobiles wear out? 

Mr. Howarp. We do not replace them. Neither do we pay for 
repairs. 

Mr. Puiturpes. You do not pay for repairs? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. It was good to 
see you. 
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Wepnespay, Marca 21, 1951. 
DECENTRALIZATION OF FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION: 


MAX MEDLEY, COMPTROLLER 
MAXWELL H. ELLIOTT, GENERAL COUNSEL 
D. E. A. CAMERON, DIRECTOR, BUDGET DIVISION 


J. E. STRAWSER, BUDGET REPRESENTATIVE, PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS SERVICE 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE: 


W. E. REYNOLDS, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

H. G. HUNTER, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

R. O. JENNINGS, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS 

C. A. PETERS, DIRECTOR, BUILDINGS MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


G. B. SHELDON, JR., ACTING DIRECTOR, DECENTRALIZATION 
DIVISION 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET: 
L. C. MARTIN, CONSULTANT 
S. R. BROADBENT, ASSISTANT CHIEF, ESTIMATES DIVISION 


Mr. Tuomas. Will the committee please come to order. 
We have with us again our friends from the General Services Admin- 
istration; Max Medley, the comptroller; Maxwell H. Elliott, the 
general counsel; D. E. A. Cameron, the Director of the Budget Division 
and J. E. Strawser, the budget representative of the PBS. From the 
Public Buildings Service we have Mr. W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner 
of Public Buildings; H. G. Hunter, Deputy Commissioner of Public 
Buildings; R. O. Jennings, administrative officer, Public Buildings; 
C. A. Peters, Director, Buildings Management Division; and G. B. 
‘Sheldon, Jr., Acting Director, Decentralization Division. From the 
Bureau of the Budget we have L. C. Martin, consultant, and S. R. 
Broadbent, Assistant Chief of the Estimates Division. 
The purpose of this meeting here is to consider $20 million for 
decentralizing some of your agencies here in Washington. In other 
words, for moving a part of them out of town. 


REQUESTED APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


At this point in the record we will insert the appropriating language, 
which we will go into at this time. 
(The language is as follows:) 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
DECENTRALIZATION OF FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


For expenses necessary for removal from the District of Columbia and adjacent 
area to other locations of such agencies or activities of the Federal Government 
as may be designated from time to time by the President, including travel of trans- 
ferred employees and expenses of transportation of their immediate families, 
es authorized by law; transportation, packing, crating, drayage, temporary 
storage (not to exceed a total of one hundred and twenty days), unpacking and 
uncrating of household goods and personal effects, or reimbursement of actual 
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expenses thereof, without regard to subsection (b) of section 1 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8. C. 73b—1); special allowances, upon arrival at a new 
official station, in accordance with the regulations to be prescribed by the General 
Services Administrator, of $9 per day for not to exceed 15 days for each trans- 
ferred employee, plus $4.50 per day for not to exceed six days for each member of 
his immediate family; rental, operation, maintenance, protection, repair, alter- 
ation, and improvement of buildings without regard to section 322 of the Act of 
June 30, 1932, as amended (40 U. 8. C. 278a), for housing such agenci2s; expenses 
necessary for moving and space adjustments required of other Government 
activities because of such removal; and assistance to transferred employees, 
including informational services, and in disposing of interests in real property in 
the District of Columbia and adjacent area and in obtaining housing in the new 
locations; purchase of office furniture and equipment for the transferred agencies; 
$20,000,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That of this amount, 
such sums as may be determined by the General Services Administration to be 
necessary may be transferred or advanced to the other agencies concerned for 
the purposes of this appropriation: Provided further, That in addition to this 
appropriation, applicable then current appropriations of the departments and 
agencies shall be available for payment of the special allowances herein authorized 
to employees transferred on or after January 3, 1951, because of the removal of 
the employing agency from the District of Columbia and adjacent area under the 
program for which this appropriation is made, and for all other purposes of this 
appropriation except those relating to housing said agencies, and moving and 
space adjustments. 


Mr. Tuomas (reading) : 


For expenses necessary for removal from the District of Columbia and adjacent 
area to other locations of such agencies or activities of the Federal Government 
as may be Cesignated from time to time by the President— 





The authority is in the President, then, to say who, where, and when 


TRANSFER OF EMPLOYEES AND FAMILIES 


including travel of transferred employees and expenses of transportation of their 
immediate families— 
Is that legislation; that last sentence? 

Mr. Reynoups. I would say that was legislation—— 

Mr. Tuomas. It is legislation to the extent of the immediate family. 
You have authority under existing law to transfer employees and pay 
for the removal or transportation of their household goods, but you 
go further and say: 


transportation of their immediate families— 


9 


You say, “‘as authorized by law.”’ It is not authorized by law; is it? 

Mr. Martin. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Jenninas. Public Law 600. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does it cover families as well as employees, and 
household goods? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right. 

Mr. Puitures. Then why do you need the language here? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 


transportation, packing, crating, drayage, temporary storage— 
That is legislation, is it not? 
(not to exceed a total of 120 days), unpacking and uncrating of household goods 
and personal effects— 
That is legislation, is it not? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. It is legislation to the extent that it extends the 
time from 60 days to 120. 
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Mr. Puiuurps. Does that mean storage for personal possessions? 
Mr. Reynoups. That is correct. 
Mr. Tuomas (continuing): 


or reimbursement of actual expenses thereof— 


That is legislation, is it not, or do you have that authority now? 
Mr. Jennines. There is that authority also, in Public Law 600. 
Mr. Tuomas. Good. As I point this out you have the answer 
for us. 
Without regard to subsection (b) of section 1 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U.S. C. 73b-1) ;— 
What act is that? 
Mr. Jenninas. That is the Public Law 600. 


SPECIAL PER DIEM 


Mr. Tuomas (continuing): 
special allowances, upon arrival at a new official station, in accordance with the 
regulations to be prescribed by the General Services Administrator, of $9 per 
day for not to exceed 15 days for each transferred employee, plus $4.50 per day 
for not to exceed 6 days for each member of his immediate family ;— 
That is brand new legislation, is it not? , 

Mr. Jennincs. Per diem after he gets there. 

Mr. Tuomas. For a period of 15 days at $9 for the employees and 
$4.50 for each member of his family; is that correct? 

Mr. Jennincs. For 6 days. 

Mr. Tuomas. The employee gets it for 15 days, and the family 
gets $4.50 per day per member for 6 days; is that correct? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes, sir. 


RENTAL AND OPERATION OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Tuomas (reading): 


Rental, operation, maintenance, protection, repair, alteration, and improvement 
of buildings without regard to section 322 of the act of June 30, 1932, as amended— 
How does that change existing law on remodeling and renovation? 

Mr. Reynoups. The present law limits the amount of money you 
can spend for rent to 15 percent of the fair market value and 25 per- 
cent of the first year’s rent for renovation. A good many of these 
properties will require major renovation. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are limited to paying 15 percent of the fair cash 
market value of the property at the time you rent it? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reyno.tps. The 25 percent is all you can spend for repairs. 

Mr. Tuomas. You want to change that law and take that limitation 
from it? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas (reading): 


expenses necessary for moving and space adjustments required of other Govern- 
ment activities because of such removal— 


You already have that authority, do you not? 
Mr. Reynotps. Yes, we do. 
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Mr. Tuomas (reading): 


and assistance to transferred employees, including informational services, aid 
in disposing of interests in real property in the District of Columbia and adjacent 
area and in obtaining housing in the new locations— 
That is brard new legislation, is it not? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. That is new. 


PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tuomas (reading): 
purchase of office furniture and equipment for the transferred agencies ;— 


That is old legislation, is it not? Is that correct, Mr. Reynolds? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I am sorry. 

Mr. Tuomas (reading): 
purchase of office furniture and equipment for the transferred agencies ;— 
I just want to see what you say. Your lawyer is giving good answers. 
That is old legislation? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes. We have authority to purchase furniture 
outside the District of Columbia. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO OTHER AGENCIES FOR SERVICES 


Mr. Tuomas (reading): 


$20,000,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That of this amount, 
such sums as may be determined by the General Services Administration to be 
necessary may be transferred or advanced to the other agencies concerned for 
the purpose of this appropriation. 

That is new language, is it not; new legislation? 

Mr. Reynoups. I would not think so. Under the Economy Act, 
you can do it. 

Mr. Mepuery. That is correct, sir and, in addition, it is authorized 
by section 205 (f) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

Mr. Tuomas. You could not transfer part of this money for salaries 
and expenses to these agencies, could you? Your language is broad 
enough to let you do that? 

Mr. Reynoxps. We are permitted to transfer funds to other agencies, 
or they can transfer funds to us, according to whichever category it 
happens to be, for performing services that we or they, as the case 
may be, could do better. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your language is all right, but it is too inclusive. 
You should limit it to the purpose of moving, renovation, alteration, 
etc., of this help; but, as it is, the language is broad enough to permit 
you to transfer over to that agency the salaries and expenses for the 
agency you help to move. Is that correct? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. That is only to carry out the purpose of this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Tuomas. I cannot see why you would want to take these funds 
and transfer them to Agency X, whom you move, for the purpose of 
paying Agency X’s salaries, and you can do it under this language. 

Mr. Meptey. No, sir, not for the payment of employee’s salaries. 
The transfer of funds would cover only those types of expense covered 
by this appropriation. 

80820—51—pt. 212 
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Mr. Martin. This is new legislation, and it contemplates that the 
decision as to how many days of the special allowance should be given 
each employee would be determined primarily by the agency involved 
in the move, and that listing would then be reported to GSA, and they, 
in turn, would transfer the money to cover that cost. 


PAYMENT OF SPECIAL ALLOWANCES TO EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tuomas. You have already set out in the Act that the em- 
ployee can get $9 a day for 15 days. 

Mr. Martin. Not to exceed 15 days. 

Mr. Tuomas. And his family can get $4.50 for 6 days per each. 
Of course, as money runs, that is not a lot of money, and you did add 
one limitation in there. 

Mr. Martin. There are some cases where the move would be a 
fairly short distance and where the out-of-pocket cost to the employee 
might be less than this amount, in which case I think we feel that “not 
to exceed”’ is justified in this language. 

Mr. Puiuures. I think they figure that would be about $200 per 
position. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, you are putting the yardstick in 
the General Services Administration to say whether you are going to 
get the full 6 days or the full 15 days? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas (reading) : 

Provided further, That in addition to this appropriation, applicable then current 
appropriations of the departments and agencies— 
that means the agencies moved and the agency doing the moving? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas (reading): 
shall be available for payment of the special allowances herein authorized to 
employees transferred on or after January 3, 1951, because of the removal of the 
employing agency from the District of Columbia and adjacent area under the 
program for which this appropriation is made, and for all other purposes of this 
appropriation, except those relating to housing said agencies, and moving and 
space adjustments. 

What does that mean? 

Mr. Marrin. That means in this program we estimate something 
like 4,300 positions will be moved where the agency has reported that 
it has funds to pay for the cost. 

Mr. Tuomas. The agencies will pay the per diem, we will say, for 
the man and his family? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And Mr. Reynold’s group will pay for the actual 
moving cost? 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Reynold’s office would pay for the rental of the 
agency quarters. 

Mr. Tuomas. For the families, in addition to the space he is going 
to occupy for the agency? 

Mr. Marrin. He would pay for the space; the agency would pay 
for moving the employee and the cost of the special allowances. 

Mr. Tuomas. That includes house rent; do you help with the house 
rent? 
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Mr. Martin. No, but it would pay for the storage of the furniture 
we will move. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who is going to pay for selling this property and 
buying new property? 

Mr. Jenninas. The individual employee. 

Mr. Tuomas. What help are you going to give? 

Mr. Jennines. Just to the extent of the per diem not to exceed 
15 days special per diem. 

Mr. Tuomas. Then why have this language in here? 

Mr. Martin. It means somthing like $3 million which the Bureau of 
the Budget has deducted from the total estimate of GSA. Most of 
those cases under discussion have reference to the military, where the 
Bureau of the Budget and the military have—— 


COSTS FOR ARRANGING HOUSING FOR TRANSFERRED EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tuomas. Let me interrupt you there for just a minute. This 
says: 
and assistance to transferred employees, including informational services, aid 
in disposing of interests in real property in the District of Columbia and adjacent 
area and in obtaining housing in the new locations. 

That is the language I refer to. Who is going to pay for that, and 
how much money is involved in it? 

Mr. Martin. That is inchuded under the General Administration 
item in the estimate, and according to the justification it would repre- 
sent the cost of obtaining information from the local realty board as 
to properties available, so that such a list could be made available to 
the employee and assistance rendered. 

Mr. Tuomas. The General Services Administration does that, and 
it does not provide the $9 or the $4.50? 

Mr. Martin. Correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the limitation on the amount that can be 
spent for that purpose? 

Mr. Jennincs. There is no limitation indicated in the language. 


NUMBER AND COST OF ADMINISTRATIVE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. THomas. How much do you have set up in the justification? 

Mr. JenninoGs. The intention is to send one or two people to any 
city designated to receive those people and help to work out arrange- 
ments for their housing. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much have you set up in your budget for that 
purpose of the total ef $20 million? 

Mr. JenninGs. The salaries of approximately 10 people engaged 
in that, work. They will be spread out through the regional offices. 

Mr. Tuomas. What will be that cost—$60,000? 

Mr. Jenninas. I would guess $45,000. 

Mr. Mepuey. That is included on the green sheet preceding page 19. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record we will insert pages 1, 2, 
and half of page 3, pages 19, 20, 21, and 22. 
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(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTAL EstTIMATE, FiscaL YEAR 1951 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The creation of new emergency agencies and the expansion of existing agencies 
due to the present defense programs have brought about an increasingly critical 
shortage of space for housing Government activities in the District of Columbia. 
Solutions to this critical situation have been under study for several months by 
the Executive Office of the President in conjunction with the General Services 
Administration. 

There appears to be no single solution to the problem. However, one general 
premise is quite obvious: that if additional positions are to be established in the 
District an almost equivalent number must be removed to make room for them. 
The President has given his approval to two programs for making more space 
available in the District for housing additional positions required there. One 
of these provides for dispersal to the environs of the District of certain activities 
which must be kept in relatively close proximity to the Capital. Initiation of this 
program awaits congressional authorization; but, even when such authorization is 
granted and appropriations therefor are made available, partial relief to the space 
situation in the District could not be realized for another 12 to 18 months. No 
provision for this program is included in this request for appropriation. 

The second program to which the President has signified his approval is for the 
permanent decentralization to locations throughout the United States of activities 
for which proximity to the Capital is not essential for day-by-day operation or 
administration. To a great extent this program can be initiated without delay 
for specific authorizing legislation, although authorization of some details may be 
necessary to cover as complete a program as is visualized by the President. The 
initiation of this program can be made immediately following the approval of an 
appropriation for the purpose. This program of decentralization is the only one 
which will make any substantial amount of space available in the District of Co- 
lumbia in the near future for accommodating the newly established emergency 
agencies and the expansion of existing agencies engaged in the defense program. 

The General Services Administration has been designated in Bureau of the 
Budget Bulletin No. 51-9 of March 9, 1951, as the agency for carrying out this 
program. This designation is in line with the over-all responsibilities of GSA 
to provide accommodations for the Executive establishment throughout the 
United States. It also takes advantage of the knowledge and experience gained 
by the staff of this Administration in carrying out the decentralization and re- 
centralization programs of World War II. 

Matters pertaining to the scope of the program, designation of the specific 
activities and number of positions to be decentralized, have been developed for 
the President by the Bureau of the Budget, with technical advice and counsel 
supplied by GSA as requested. As of March 1, 1951, this Administration has 
been asked by the Bureau of the Budget to prepare estimates of cost and a request 
for appropriation for this program covering the period to June 30, 1952, based on 
policies and assumptions set by the Bureau. The basic workload of this program 
was outlined by the Bureau of the Budget as follows: 


Ultimate goal of the decentralization program Positions 
25, 000 
Category A: Activities selected, positions determined and loca- 
tions and space at least tentatively selected (see Appendix A)__ 5, 183 
Less deferred moves-_-.-- ~~ --- re 
4, 842 
Category B: Activities under consideration but not selected, lo- 
tion and space not yet selected 


Subtotal of A and B___-_-- 


Category C: Additional Department of Defense, deferred moves from A, 
and other activities (not to be included in present estimates) 
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Ever since preliminary discussions on this program were started several months 
ago, a continuing survey has been maintained to disclose the availablility of 
space in suitable locations for decentralizations. This survey is being continued, 
and it is expected that from time to time the Bureau of the Budget will suppleme nt 
the category A list of designated activities, positions and locations, with cor- 
responding reductions in the B category. 

This estimate develops and explains a minimum basis for decentralizing the 
19,000 positions and the cost thereof to June 30, 1952. As it is on a minimum 
basis, changes in assumptions on which it is predicated are most likely to be 
upward. If any significant changes are encountered, corresponding increases in 
eosts and in funds required to carry out the program will be necessary. 

To facilitate justification, this request for appropriation has been broken down 
into 10 separate components which are summarized as follows: 


Summary of estimate of cost by components 


. Rent, operation, and maintenance of space _-_-- -- : $3, 164, 100 
; Alteration to space_ é ; 4, 810, 400 
. Moving Government equipm.: nt. _- ; 2, 141, 300 
. Purchase of furniture : 3, 800, 000 
. Transportation of employees and families _ _- 2 1, 071, 000 
. Per diem allowances to employees and families__- a 2, 013, 700 
Moving household goods-_- ; 5, 142, 500 
8. Secondary moves _- -_- 502, 000 
Miscellaneous project expe onse_ eae Jess 206, 000 

. Program administration 


Total cost of program - -_ -_ - _.... 23, 145, 000 
Less amount available from other agencies_-- - em 
Request for gga ata pene. : _ 20, 145, 000 
Rounded out to- ty _. 20, 000, 000 


REDUCTION OF THIS REQUEST BELOW THE ESTIMATED COST 


In considering this request for appropriation, the Bureau of the Budget has 
taken into account the probability that some of the agencies which will be decen- 
tralized have, or will have, funds to provide for some portion of the expense of 
decentralizing their own activities. he Bureau has estimated that $3,000,000 
of the expens2 as developed by this estimate can be provided fcr in this manner. 
Consequently, the request for appropriation of $20,000,000 reflects this reduction 
of $3,000,000 below the estimated cost of $23,000,000 for carrying out the pro- 
gram of decentralizing 19,000 positions by June 30, 1952. Up to the time that 
this justification is written, complete details have not been made available to this 
Administration as to just what amounts from which agencies make up the total 
$3,000,000 reduction. 

There follows a statement and explanation of the appropriation language for 
this new program, after which estimates are set forth and explained for each of 
the major work components. 


APPENDIX A 


DECENTRALIZATION PROGRAM 


(Informational release by the Bureau of the Budget) 


Executive branch (status Mar. 7, 1951) Positions 
Goal 25, 000 


Presently under consideration: 
(a) No space problem (see list below) --- 
(6) Unlisted—problem cases - - - - - ee 
(c) Additional expected from Department of Defense 


24, 341 
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Initial list of organization units proposed for decentralization where location is 
acceptable and other requirements can be met 


[For timing of move, see notes at conclusion of list] 











a “mel . Positions 
Agency and organization unit Proposed location involved 
Agriculture, Department of: 
Bureau of Animal Industry: Fiscal unit ..._........_---- ia oh lve 109 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry: 
Allergens Research Group _-.-.........---...--..---- Philadelphia (Wyndmoor), Pa- 9 
Biological Chemical Compounds - mF Re eee rer 15 
Bureau of Dairy Industry: Dairy Herd Improvement _. Sy “TE OR eae 65 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine: 
Domestic Plant Quarantine Division. -__.......-.---- CIOrS. BEME...........-....... 8 
Plant Disease Control Division.._............_.-.--- Minneapolis, Minn. __.._..__--- . 
Cotton Insect Investigation Division __._.....-...-- CON ROOD cou skate ase 5 
Bureau of Plant Industry: Miscellaneous activities __- Various field stations.........-_- 61 
Production and Marketing Administration: Payroll at | Ree 60 
Rural Electrification Administration (part) __..........-- Various locations... ._......_..-- 100 
Civil Service Commission: 
a ole siinimkeeasei _, eh, Se eens 365 
NT nn nen on ue e@eaeecgmea re 93 
Regional Office !V: Branch office. ___..........-...--..-- Richmond, Va.._..--.---------- 17 
Cuumenatn, Department of: 
Bureau of Standards: 
Radio Propagation Laboratory ___............-...--- + Rell ae Se ote 70 
8 aan ieee ret 340 
Missile Development Division. ___............--.--- Comet SOMES oi. cece cenicces 210 
Bureau of Public Roads: Regional office .___....._____- Hagerstown, Md...._......----- 56 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service: Regional office.| Richmond, Va--_----.....-.--- 12 
Federal Security Agency: 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions_._._.........-.....---- | Baltimore, Md_-_....-...---.---- 25 
EEA ae .Riehmond, Va_-_-_-.....-...----- 120 
General Services Administration: Internal Audit Division__| New York City._-....-.._-_-_-- 5 
OS ere 6 
San Francisco, Calif_.._......_-- 6 
Richmond or Baltimore ak stniectodl 18 
Interior, Department of: 
Bureau of Mines: 
Special Reports Section: Mine Safety Unit._____.--- Pittsburgh, Pa.......--.......<.- 6 
0 OSS ae Serre 
Mount Hope, W. Va-_....--.-.---|---------- 
ea See 
SS So ee ee) Pepe oe 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. _..........-|-.-------- 
Fuel and Exvlosives Division: Petroleum and | Pittsburgh, Pa..-............--- 11 
Natural Gas Branch. iv" 4 ea 11 
BVOOTOR, TMM... 52s. 22. ncuu ssn 2 
Juneau, Alaska.............----- 1 
(US 2 1 
San Francisco, Calif.__........-- 5 
SE EER od niie cece beoccdedus 4 
Minneapolis, Minn-.---...-.---- 2 
I ee eee ll), ee 53 
ED, WES soca eda seconcesons 3 
Juneau, Alaska_...... .......---- 1 
Albany, Oreg-..........-.------ 1 
San Reonen, ae 1 
eo ES es ae s 
Minneapolis, Minn... -----.--.-- 2 
er ee 6 
Health and Safety Division: Accident . Analysis |.Amarillo, Tex---..........---.-- 1 
Branch. Juneau, Alaska..........-_---_-- 1 
Oe | 1 
EE Rs nc wicecaencucwas 4 
Minneapolis, a ae 1 
i” YES SR 1 
San Francisco, Calif__.......-.-- 1 
Pittsburgh, Fe................-- 13 
Geological Survey: 
Trimetrogon and as Map Sections... ........-..- amy Valley area.._.-..--- 197 
SRD ENEIINEE TOMINOD Sc on cccnccnnsecenccesocssus Denver Federal Center_. 30 
National Park Service: 
EAE DE MOE FE Philadelphia, Pa.........-..---- 21 
Labor, Department of: 
Bureau of Employees Compensation (part) sta et ES ees 18 
RI WM ca cceddceususe 45 
PIII, 6 cnc ccceaccccenasy 22 
EI a Cero ae 45 
[ESE EAE Sore 24 
SOLOS SE L 29 
rs hale bp cacnsweenvgieas 37 
Dallas.___- Tt ee. See 7 
SS es 47 
Seattle . 21 
Honolulu- ----- 11 
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Initial list of organization units proposed for decentralization where location is 
acceptable and other requirements can be met—Continued 


[For timing of move, see notes at conclusion of list] 


Ae . - | Positions 
Agency and organization unit | Proposed location | a 


Labor, Department of—Continued 
ETE ae oe 14 





Regional offices, Bureau of Employment Security and | 
Office of Apprenticeship Training. 
Treasury, Department of: | | 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, 9 units___.-.__..___. Peay ae | 64 Field Offices......-......-..- 914 
Division of Disbursement (part): | | 
Field Operations and Audit and Accounting Sec- | Kansas City, Mo___--...-.---_.| 61 
tions. } 
lt SS ETS LS ea ale AE | RS TEAS 6 ot alton ae a 22 
Defense, Department of: 
Department of the Army: 
Office, Chief of Finance: | 
Operating groups affecting only Finance Service | St. Louis, Mo_-.--.------------- | 288 
of the Army. | } 
Retired Pay, Transportation, and Commercial |_-__- ns te ee ae eoedebaaees~ } 597 
Accounts Service. | 
Department of the Air Force: 
Chief of Staff, Comptroller: 
Le eee pee Seema Caeeee = ote ceases } 50 
LI Sg on as cae lucbenon fe A. Kadicdveuphdnkeiayeat an | 137 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Matériel: | 
Director of Installations: | 
Construction Division....................-.. Deane, BAA. nos ss cose. ~ 5. 102 
Installations Planning Division._............|-.--- | SEES EERE SMOG SRD ES eee | 48 
Research and Development Command __-_-_.......-_- Dayton, Ohio__-._---- eee hae | 452 





NOTES 

All the preceding units can be moved within 60 to 90 days after funds become 
available. The following are excepted: 
Bureau of Standards 

Radio Propagation Laboratory: Move cannot be made to Boulder until new 
building is completed. Architectural drawings now being prepared. 

Navy project: Move cannot be made until remodeling work has been completed. 
Estimated time space will become available September 1951. 
Bureau of Public Roads 

Regional office: Move to Hagerstown to be completed within next 30 days. 
Authority and funds available. 
Bureau of Mines 

Special Reperts Section, Mine Safety Unit: Move now under way. Authority 
and funds available. 

Health and Safety Division, Accident Analysis Branch: Move now under way. 
Authority and funds available. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 

Three hundred positions will be moved within 60 to 90 days after funds beeome 
available. The remaining 614 will be moved during the balance of this calendar 
year. Status of work requires this scheduling. 
Department of the Air Force 


Chief of Staff, Auditor General: Decentralization partially complsted. Author- 
ity and funds available. 

Research and Development Command: Decentralization partially completed. 
Authority and funds available. 


BREAKDOWN OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Tuomas. You break down your justifications into 10 parts 
covering your $20 million. You want for rent, operation, and mainte- 
nance of newly acquired space $3,164,100. Is that correct? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is correct. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Alterations to space, $4,810,400; moving Government 
equipment, $2,141,300; purchase of furniture, $3,800,000. What is 
going to happen to the furniture you leave behind? 

Mr. Reynoups. We are going to use it for the agencies that will & 
occupy the space vacated in Washington. 3 

Mr. Tuomas. Transportation of employees and families, $1,071,000. : 
For how many employees? 

Mr. Reynotps. We figure 10,000 will be moved out of the 19,000 
positions. 

Mr. THomas. How many deperdents does the Defense Department 
call for? 

Mr. Reynoups. We figure there are two and one-half dependents 
for each one moved, as an average. 

Mr. Tuomas. You pay that transportation cost, too? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes. 

Mr. THomas. For two and a half dependents per employee? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is correct. The employees moved, based 
upon our experience in the last war, are usually in the upper brackets. 

Mr. Tuomas. Per diem allowances to employees and families, 
$2,013,700; moving household goods, $5,142,500. How do you 
arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Reynotps. We take the total weight as nearly as we can 
determine it, the average mileage, which is figured at 510 miles, and 
the commuted rates established for moving it that distance. ’ Also 
included in that $5,142,500 is average storage for 90 days. 

Mr. Tuomas. Secondary moves, $502,000. That is when a family 
gets there and stays in a hotel some plac e? 

Mr. Reynoups. No. That means we move 100 people out of one . 
building, 200 out of another, and 50 out of another; then we have to : 
reshuffle the whole deal. Normally we find it takes about four moves 
in order to recapture one large block of space. 

Mr. Tuomas. The next is miscellaneous project expense, $206,000. 
What is that? 

Mr. Jennines. That is the inspection and supervision of loading 
and unloading at destination after they are moved. There will have 
to be groups of people sent to each location to oversee that unloading, 
packing, storage, and so forth. 

Mr. Tomas. In the transportation of the goods to the new house? 

Mr. JenninGs. In the transportation of Government equipment. 

Mr. Tuomas. Program administration, $294,000. What is that? 

Mr. Reynoups. That covers the people necessary both here in 
Washington and in the field for assembling data, finding space, 
fixing up space, directing the entire moves, making the contracts 
necessary with the people and with the transportation companies and 
with others in accomplishing this objective. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Ten thousand are going to move. Where is the 
breakdown? Is that beginning on page 19? 

Mr. Rreywoups. That gives you the breakdown of the first few 
thousand. The other breakdown is not here, because it has not been 
furhished to us yet by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. THomas. How many does this breakdown include—5,000? 
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Mr. Reyno.ps. About 5,100. 

Mr. Tuomas. This appropriation, though, covers 10,000? 

Mr. Rreyno ps. It covers moving 10,000 employees. It is actually 
the moving of 19,000 positions. 

Mr. Tuomas. There won’t be a defficiency incurred, then, by virtue 
of moving the other 4,900 not accounted for here so far as shifts and 
allowances are concerned? 

Mr. Rreynotps. No. This covers 19,000 positions of which about 
5,100 are actually identified as to where they go. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does it cover 19,000 positions, or 10,000? 

Mr. Rreyno.tps. 19,000 positions. 

Mr. Martin. It covers 10,000 bodies. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean by “10,000 bodies’’—dependents? 

Mr. Martin. No, sir. In the last World War, the percentage of 
employees accompanying the agencies was 55 percent of the number 
of positions moved. The 10,000 employees estimated at this time 
for the 19,000 positions is about 53 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. Oh, well, positions have no place in this justification. 
What you are concerned with here is the expense of moving 10,000 
people and their dependents and office space to put them in. 

Mr. Reynoups. We are actually more interested in positions than 
we are in bodies. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is only to the extent of the rent, which is the 
smallest part of your justification. There is about $3.5 million here 
for rent. Of course, the alteration of space is another $4 million. So 
that you have $7.5 million er $8 million for rent and alteration. The 
remainder is transportation, furniture, and moving 10,000 people and 
their dependents. 

Mr. Martin. A number of these offices that are included in the 
decentralization program will not be able to carry all of their employ- 
ees with them on this move, because from past experience only about 
50 percent of the employees will not go. That means recruitment has 
to be carried on at the new location to fill those positions. That is 
the reason. 

Mr. THomas. Suppose you move 10,000 and about 10 days or 2 
weeks after they get down there half of them get dissatisfied and 
want to come back to Washington? Do you have to pay for removing 
and transporting them back? 

Mr. Martin. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is no language in here broad enough to cover 
moving them back? 

Mr. Reynotps. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. In these office buildings where you want to move 
19,000 employees, you want to furnish space for that many? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. And you expect to move 10,000 from Washington 
and recruit 9,000 in the field; is that right? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is correct. 

Mr. Corron. If you move 10,000 and recruit 9,000 from some- 
where else, is any part of this appropriation to be used to move those 
new ones in who come from elsewhere? 

Mr. Reynoutps. No; none whatever. We had a similar problem 
in the last war, and I would like to talk a little about that, because 
that will probably cover the general features of this proposal here. 
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The agencies that were moved found, generally speaking, that the 
recruitment problem was rather easy where they went, and they were 
also particularly well satisfied with the type of employees they got. 
For that reason, some of them never wanted to come back to Wash- 
ington. Unfortunately, that program was established on a temporary 
basis. It was not a permanent move. This move will be a permanent 
decentralization. They will not return to Washington. 

In the last war we did a good many things which we are trying to do 
here. Our overhead here is considerably less than it was in the last 
war, because we did not have our regional offices established the way 
we have them now. We recruited about 12 of the top real estate men 
in America who came here, some at $1 a year, to help us on decentrali- 
zation and to get space all around the country. When decentraliza- 
tion locations were established, we sent two or three people in advance 
to work with the real estate boards, chambers of commerce, and so 
forth to see that there was proper housing for these people—that is, 
making available the housing that was there. Again, we got very fine 
cooperation from these local communities, because they wanted tnese 
groups to come into their communities. But it was a tremendous 
asset in getting the employees reestablished quickly. In a great many 
cases we actually found places where they could live without very 
much delay. 

Unfortunately, the housing situation in most cases is more acute 
now than it was at the beginning of the last war, and there is going to 
be a little more effort required. For that reason, we believe the 15 
days’ allowance is probably the minimum. Based upon the experience 
of a great many people who did move, they found their out-of-pocket 
expense was considerably beyond anything the Government paid for 
them. One person told me that actually” replacing his living room 
draperies in the new house cost him more than he got in per diem 
out of the Government. 

Mr. Anprews. Who makes the determination of what agencies will 
be moved and where they will be moved? 

Mr. Reynotps. The President, through the Bureau of the Budget. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Anprews. I notice on page 19 you propose to move the 
Bureau of Agric sulture and Industrial Chemistry to Philadelphia, nine 
positions. What practical good will come from moving nine people 
up there? What office will they move from here? What building 
will they move from? 

Mr. Martin. This list of agencies included in the so-called A list 
represents, in the main, recommendations from the different depart- 
ments. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Now, the purpose is to make space available here in 
Washington? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir; and also to send to the field units that could 
operate just as well in the field as in Washington. 

Mr. Anprews. Well, is that the total number of positions involved 
in this agency here? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. How much space will be vacated by moving them? 

Mr. Martin. 3,125 square feet. 
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Mr. Yates. By moving nine people? 
Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BroapBent. That is a laboratory organization. 
Mr. Anprews. Where is that space now? 
Mr. Broappent. They are now at Beltsville, and we will move 
them from Beltsville to Philadelphia, and the laboratory down at 
the Agriculture Building will be vacated, and those people will go to 
Beltsville, and space in the Agriculture Building will be used for offices. 

Mr. AnprReEws. So that will be a three-way move? 

Mr. BroapsBent. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. They won’t have to move their homes? 

Mr. BroapsBent. No, sir. The people who go out to Beltsville 
from the South Building will not receive any remuneration. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION EMPLOYEES 


Mr. ANprREws. I notice you have the Federal Mediation and Concil- 
iation Service, regional office. You propose to move them to Rich- 
mond, Va., and 12 positions are involved. How much space will that 
give you? 

Mr. Martin. That will be 2,245 square feet. 

Mr. Anprews. In what building is that located? That is not the 
whole Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service? 

Mr. Martin. No, sir. One of the criteria used in developing this 
program was to move from the Washington area regional offices that 
were serving four or five States adjacent to the District, and in this 
case this regional office could operate in one of the adjacent States just 
as well. Under that criterion, we picked up some small regional 
offices around this area. 

Mr. Anprews. The point I am trying to make is, Will those people 
vacate space that can be used by a defense agency? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. In this first list which represents a total of 
5,183 positions, there will be vacated in the Washington area some 
548,000 square feet of space. 

Mr. Anprews. In different buildings? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. That is the reason why we have in here an item for 
moving. It is obvious that, if you take five people out of one bureau 
in Agriculture—and in going through you will find different groups 
in the Agriculture Department, 8, 8, 5, 60, 9, 15, and so forth—in 
order to utilize that space, you have quite a considerable amount of 
shifting to do, but it is cheaper in the long run to do that than it is to 
go out and leave that space loose and rent space. 

Mr. Broappent. Mr. Andrews, may I make a correction? In the 
case of the Allergens Research group, I got that confused with another 
group, the Biological Chemical Compounds group. The Allergens 
group is now located in the South Building, and they will go direct to 
Philadelphia. That is the nine positions. 

Mr. Anprews. How much space will you save by that? 

Mr. BroapBEntT. 3,125 feet that they are now using. 


SPACE TO BE RELEASED IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Anprews. Now, in this list A, you have listed 5,183 positions; 
is that right? 
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Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Anprews. How much space will that give you in Washington? 
Mr. Martin. sa 620 square feet. 

Mr. Anprews. In different buildings? 

Mr. Martin. "y es, sir. 

Mr. ANDREWs. Spread out all over town? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. A little space in many buildings? 

Mr. Martin. Well, there are some sizable releases. 

Mr. AnprEews. You do not propose to put a defense agency down 
in the space vacated in the Agriculture Building; do you? 

Mr. Martin. No, sir. That will be some other agency that will 
occupy that space so as to make available adjacent space or contiguous 
space for a defense agency. As to some of the larger items in this, 
there are two Civil Service units, one vacating 58,000 square feet and 
another vacating 38,000 square feet. Then there is another outfit 
vacating 32,000 square feet. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the total released space in Washington? 

Mr. Martin. 548,620. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Occupied by 5,183 people; is that right? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 


SPACE TO BE ACQUIRED OUTSIDE WASHINGTON 


Mr. AnpRews. How much space do you contemplate having in 
the cities to which those agencies will be moved for the 5,183 people? 

Mr. Martin. We have not contracted for the leased space as yet, 
but there will be leased space required for those 5,183 of 353,419 
square feet. There will be space in Government-owned buildings 
totaling 321,780 square feet. 

Mr. Anprews. You will lease 353,000 square feet? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. And use 321,000 of Government-owned space? 

Mr. Marrin. In existing Government-owned buildings. 

Mr. ANDREws. You use more space outside of Washington than 
you have here in Washington; is that right? 

Mr. Martin. A little more; yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpDREws. 675,000 plus square feet? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. AnpreEws. In other words, you will give up less space in Wash- 
ington and take more space in the field? 

Mr. Martin. I can explain that. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Yates. In the case of the 109 positions involved in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry fiscal unit, which appears on page 19, as being 
moved, how many people are there in that unit now? 

Mr. Broappent. That is an entire unit. 

Mr. Yates. I thought you were not moving entire units. Are 
you moving the secretarial help as well as the clerks and the whole 
staff? 

Mr. Broappent. Oh, yes. That is an entire unit, the secretarial 
staff and everybody included. 
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Mr. Yates. Is that true with resepct to each of the agencies 
moved—that you are moving the entire units, including stenographers, 
clerks, GS-2’s and GS-3’s as well as anybody else who may be 
employed? 

Mr. Martin. To the extent that they will be willing to accompany 
the agency. We usually find—— 

Mr. Yates. Would it not be immensely cheaper with respect to 
the lower-salaried people to transfer them to some other agency of 
the Government which wants them and recruit in the field for that 
class of employees rather than to transfer them? 

Mr. Martin. That will come about in the natural course. 

Mr. Yates. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Martin. Because the lower-grade employees seldom go with 
the agency because of the expense involved, and there are other 
vacant positions where they are in demand in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Yates. | thought you just told me you are moving them. 

Mr. Martin. If they will go; but the experience has been that 
very few of them accompany the agency. 

Mr. Yates. Why would it not be better just to leave them and 
make provision for the removal of the top-flight personnel rather 
than the clerical help and the lower-grade positions? 

Mr. Martin. We are leaving that up to the agencies. Our experi- 
ence in the last world war was that we would be fortunate if we could 
get a few of the secretarial people to accompany the agencies. 

Mr. Yares. In this 109 positions that are involved, how many of 
those positions are below the grade of GS-5? 

Mr. Martin. I do not know. 

Mr. BroapBeEnt. On the basis of the information so far obtained, 
there are only about 55 of the 109 that contemplate moving. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will you yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. Yares. Certainly. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do | understand one of you gentlemen in answer to 
Mr. Yates’ question to the effect that you are vacating 500,000 square 
feet in the District of Columbia and that you will acquire 650,000 
additional square feet in the cities where you are moving to? 

Mr. Martin. The statement made, Mr. Chairman, was that the 
places to be leased for the first portion of the program involves 5,183 
positions, and 353,419 square feet. In addition, we would occupy 
321,780 square feet in Government-owned buildings. 

Mr. Anprews. That is a total of 675,199? 
Mr. Martin. That is correct. 
Mr. Tuomas. Why the discrepancy? 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS BUILDING, BOULDER, COLO. 


Mr. Martin. The discrepancy is due mainly to the radio-pro- 
pagation project where a new building is being constructed out at 
Boulder, Colo., and the amount of space to be released here at the 
Bureau of Standards is very much smaller, 26,000 square feet, whereas 
se new building out at Boulder, Colo., will be about 160,000 square 
eet. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Is that for the Voice of America? 

Mr. Martin. No; this is a radio propagation project, to carry out a 
function that was assigned to the Bureau of Standards, which has to 
do with the Army, I think, on radio wave lengths, and so on. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Bureau of Standards? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. This is an establishment that was authorized 
by Congress, I think, last year. The money has been made available 
for the construction of the laboratory at Boulder, Colo. 


MISSILES DEVELOPMENT PROJECT, CORONA, CALIF. 


Mr. Tuomas. Is that the same group that was taking over the 
hospital space at Corona, Calif? 

Mr. Martin. No. 

Mr. Yates. That was missiles development. 

Mr. Puiuurpes. But by the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. By the Bureau of Standards at Corona. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. The missiles development is at Corona. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. They have about three times what they need at Corona. 

Mr. Martin. They are getting more space on that than we are 
vacating in Washington. It will involve some remodeling at Corona, 
and the transfer will be made as soon as the remodeling is completed, 
which is expected this summer. The amount of space to be vacated 
here is much less. 

Mr. Tuomas. Per emplovee, as to those moved from the District of 
Columbia out into the various cities, are you using the same amount 
of space you had in the District of Columbia or are you increasing the 
amount of space? 

Mr. Martin. There is some increase in the amount of space, that 
is, in the case of the Bureau of Standards in the radio-propagation 
laboratory. They contemplate an entirely new laboratory; and the 
project at Corona, Calif., where they will utilize a part of the naval 
hospital. 

Mr. Yares. A large part of it? 

Mr. Puiuurps. The Navy is reactivating the hospital also, and the 
Bureau of Standards has a small part of it, and the Bureau is going 
to use some of the buildings and grounds for radiation program. 

Mr. Martin. Apparently the Congress decided that Boulder, Colo., 
was the place for the radio-propagation laboratory. The law is on 
the books and the plans are being drawn right now. 


AUTHORIZATION OF DECENTRALIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Has this program been authorized as a matter of law? 

Mr. Reynoups. I would like to have Mr. Elliott, our general 
counsel, answer that. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, that has been authorized by section 210 (e) of 
Public Law 754 of the Eightieth Congress, to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949. 

Mr. THomas. Suppose you read that into the record. 

Mr. Exviiorr. Yes (reading): 


Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Administrator is authorized, 
in accordance with policies and directives prescribed by the President under 
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section 205 (a) and after consultation with the heads of the executive agencies 
affected, to assign and reassign space of all executive agencies in Government- 
owned and leased buildings in and outside the District of Columbia upon a 
determination by the Administrator that such assignment or reassignment is 
advantageous to the Government in terms of economy, efficiency, or national 
security. 

Mr. Tuomas. Assignment or reassignment: Are those words broad 
enough to cover the removal from one town to another? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. You will note the words “Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law,’’ and ‘also the words “‘in and outside the District 
of Columbia.” 

I might also point out, Mr. Chairman, if I may, that in the same 
act, also amending Public Law 154, there is a proviso which is now 
602 (c) of the Federal Property Act of 1949 as amended, this language: 

The authority conferred by this act shall be in addition and paramount to any 
authority conferred by any other law and shall not be subject to the provisions of 
any law inconsistent herewith, except that sections 205 (b) and 206 (c) of this act 
shall not be applicable to any Government corporation or agency which is subject 
to the Government Corporation Control Act. 

Mr. THomas. When was that act passed? 

Mr. Exxtiorr. Public Law 754 was passed I think in September 
1950. 

Mr. Mep.ey. September 5, 1950. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Yates. 


EMPLOYEES TO BE MOVED 


Mr. Yates. Do you contemplate moving some 10,000 people? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Yares. How many of those will be below grade GS-5? 

Mr. Martin. I would not know until we actually go through the 
agencies and get their check on the personnel involved; the agency 
will have to ask the employees, such as stenographers, if they wish to 
accompany the agency to another place. 

Mr. Yates. So actually you may wind up not moving 10,000, de- 
pending upon the number of lower grade positions that are involved? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Yates. So the $20,000,000 estimate may be very fluid? 

Mr. Martin. It may be, yes. 

Mr. Anprews. On the other hand, you may move 15,000 or 19,000. 

Mr. Martin. The experience of the last war was that about 55 
percent of the employees moved with the agencies. 


RECRUITMENT OF CLERICAL POSITIONS IN NEW LOCATIONS 


Mr. Yares. Would it not be reasonable to assume that it would be 
cheaper to hire the lower grade positions in the field than to move 
them? 

Mr. Martin. No. 

Mr. Anprews. Are these all civil service jobs—— 

Mr. Reynoups. I would question that, Mr. Yates, for this reason. 

Mr. Yares. Question what? 

Mr. Reynotps. About whether it would be cheaper for the Govern- 
ment to hire all grades. It may be cheaper for grades under mes- 
senger service, clerk typists, and something like that, but it is more 
expensive to train other people than to move them. 
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Mr. Yates. I made reference to the clerical positions, which 7 


require no particular training, or special training. 





Mr. Reyno.ps. It takes a considerable amount of money to train 7 
people to do a job. Sometimes you have to have them a year before | 
they become efficient. For offices having efficient employees, even” 


in the lower grades, it would be cheaper for the Government to pay 


their transportation costs to the new location than to train new | 


employees. 


Mr. Yares. It does not seem to me that those below the grade | 


GS-5 would require any particular training. That is, where it is : 


question of typing, or a similar type of work, they can be trained © 


within a relatively short time. There is not much training involved. 
Mr. ReyNoxps. You are quite right, below that. 


Mr. Yates. That was the reason for my question, as to how much | 


would be involved in that, how many, because many of these move- 


ments are to locations where such help can be secured, and I think 7 





the transportation costs would be 


Mr. Martin. Mr. Yates, 47 percent would be in the lower grades. 


Mr. Puiuuips. Is this an extension of the program of moving them 7 


out during the war and moving them back after the war is over? 
You are starting to move them out now. 

How many of these in your opinion are being permanently moved? 

Mr. Reynoups. All of them. 

Mr. Puriuips. You do not mean just for the war? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. No. 

Mr. Puiuures. When that is over you do not expect to come back 
and ask for funds to bring them all back? 

Mr. Martin. No. 

Mr. Puiturs. Then actually what you are doing is to create some 
10,000 or more new positions. You have 20,000 people on the rolls, 
and you are going to move about half of them, and the other half 
will stay with the agency they are connected with, or in some other 
position in Washington? 

Mr. Martin. Presumably they will be transferred from their 
present place to some defense agency that is expanding and recruiting 
personnel. 

Mr. Puriturps. Some of the defense agencies are hiring them at one 
rate higher than what they have now. Isthat not the fact? I think 
that was the testimony given by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Martin. I do not know. 

Mr. Puruurpes. The Civil Service Commission has certainly not 
lent its weight to any decrease in the number of employees. 

Now, as Mr. Andrews brought out, if you move the 9,000 people 
from here, which will give you room to absorb some more people, but 
you only make room for approximately 9,000 people. 


COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN WASHINGTON, 1942 AND 1951 


I have here some figures which were not prepared for this hearing, 
but they were just taken off for me. I have not had time to check 
them completely; they were taken off for me by an analyst, giving the 
total number of employees. In 1939, in the Independent Offices alone, 
that is those who appear before us, there were 122,000 employees. 
That had jumped to 337,000 in 1947, and it is now around the 300,000 
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mark. I do not have the figures requested for next year, but I think 
it would be around the 300,000 mark. The total for all other agencies 
of Government, not including national defense, I would assume is 
around 882,000. I have a figure of 3,019,000 as of a recent date. 

What would you say was the total number of employees in Washing- 
ton at the present time. Do you have that figure? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. The figure that we assign space for at the present 
time, Mr. Phillips, is 203,000, approximately. It was 195,156 in 1950; 
and it was 182,100 in 1949. 

Mr. Puiuurrs. What was it about 5 years ago? 

Mr. Reynotps. We have it for 1942. 

Mr. Puiturps. What was it then? 

Mr. ReyNoups. 267,669. 


REDUCTION OF: PERSONNEL AS AID TO SPACE PROBLEM 


Mr. Puiturps. Well my point is that if you would just make a little 
reduction of 10 percent in the personnel here in Washington, with the 
exception of those agencies that are moving, not because of the war 
but because of some geographical necessity, to carry out some program 
such as the Bureau of Standards, not in any way connected with the 
war, but to carry on work necessary in other experimental operations, 
if you could cut down about 10 percent you could save all of this 
money and get more efficiency, that is, if the agencies themselves 
would reduce their personnel about 10 percent. 

Mr. Reyno.tps. That brings up a broad question, because I have 
been testifying on that now for about two months, before the Public 
Works Committee of the Senate. I spent the whole morning with the 
Public Works Committee in the Senate on decentralization and dis- 
persal, and the question arises as to what percentage cutback of 
Government employees can be made in the regular establishments of 
the Government. 

Mr. Case raised the question as to how that would effect decentrali- 
zation, how it would effect the disbursal program, and so on. 

It is rather complicated. And one of the things that worries us a 
great deal is that we have a great expense in the number of people 
that we have to provide space for. We do not have any place to put 
them; we cannot rent any space; it does not look like there is any more 
space available to us. We tried to rent two apartment buildings, and 
the Armed Services Committee frowned on that. 

Mr. Puruures. You picked out three nice ones. 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, they were, but they were not occupied. They 
were in a good location as far as the buildings were concerned. 

There is, of course, a great deal of discussion as to what would 
happen in Washington in case of an atomic attack. But the interest- 
ing thing is this, that in the House and Senate Public Works Committees, 
all of them are telling us or are making the observation that we should 
decentralize, urging that we accomplish more and more decentraliza- 
tion, that we ought to move 40 or 50 thousand people, get them out of 
Washington. And as you know, I have been talking decentralization 
myself for a long time. 

Mr. Puiuiirs. How much space are you going to save by sending the 
insect division to Gulfport, Miss.? 

Mr. Reynoups. None whatever. 
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Mr. Puriturrs. Do you think that is going to set the Russians back 
quite a bit? 

Mr. Reyno.ups. We have got to look at this from the over-all stand- 
pomt of Government operation. 

Mr. Puruures. I agree with you on the program of decentralizing 
as much as possible, but the point I have in mind is what is before this 
committee, that is the question now of how much would the Gov- 
ernment be benefited by cutting down the total number of employees 
about 25 percent, providing more efficiency as well as meeting the 
space problem. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I would like to answer that, but I cannot. From 
our viewpoint, of course, the less people we have to serve the easier is 
our task. 

DECENTRALIZATION 


Mr. Corron. Mr. Reynolds, it seems to me, as I look over this list 
of organizations to be moved, that a majority of them, because of the 
places they are going, I suspect, have planned to go there and want to 
go there anyway regardless of any emergency. Is that correct? Is 
not this particular program we are talking about a part of a general 
over-all policy; that is, it is not so much a matter of emergency move- 
ment as movements that have been designed and planned in a majority 
of the cases? , 

Mr. Martin. I think that is true to a considerable extent, Mr. 
Cotton, and this first list that has the number of small units results 
from the request of the Director of the Budget to the departments 
suggesting they get out of Washington work that is of a similar nature 
to the work that is being conducted in the field. And in some cases 
departments have been thinking of decentralization of this work, but 
there is always a delay for lack of funds to do this. And this is a part 
of the decentralization program, and that is true, to some extent, 
about Internal Revenue; it is also true about the Bureau of Mines, 
and the Geological Survey in the Department of Interior. The Inte- 
rior Department has had in mind the decentralization of some of the 
cen units of the Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of Geological 

urvey. 

Of course it is true with respect to the two Bureau of Standards 
projects, which the Congress itself has authorized, projects for certain 
research work. 

And in the Department of Agriculture we find that this work is 
similar to work that is being done in some of the larger laboratories. 
And in the review made in the Departments on them I notice in this 
list there are about 400 of the number from that Department. 

Mr. Corton. Just as a matter of curiosity, what department moved 
into the old State, War, and Navy Building when it was vacated? 

Mr. Martin. The DPA—the Defense Production Administration, 
Mr. Wilson’s office, Stabilization Agency— and also located in that 
building is the Bureau of the Budget; it has been over there for some 
time. 

Mr. Corron. On the point Mr. Yates was talking to you about, 
if you did not move the lower grades, so-called, unskilled employees, 
would you not be in trouble right there with the Civil Service Com- 
mission? 
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Mr. Martin. There might be some trouble, but I think the depart- 
ments, Mr. Cotton, can handle that situation satisfactorily. 

Mr. Corron. It seems to me that this is permanent removal and is 
the wrong way to go about it. If the employees decide they are going 
to move, they can decide whether they are going to move without 
Government subsidy to move them? 

Mr. Martin. I think that is the practical aspect—— 

Mr. Corron. But that is not the approach here. 

Mr. Martin. I feel certainly that the departments are taking that 
attitude, and are programing their personnel accordingly. 

Mr. Corron. But they are to pay their moving costs? 

Mr. Martin. There will be some cases where they will tell the 
employees they want them to transfer to another agency in the same 
department. You see, the departments are recruiting personnel all 
the time to fill vacancies, and they may elect to keep some of them 
employed here and fill the existing vacancies in other units in Wash- 
ington and recruit the same type of personnel in the field. 

Mr. Corron. It just seems to me, even admitting the over-all 
logic of moving departments out of Washington, that when it is done 
it is like taking a dipper of water out of a pool; the space created is 
immediately filled up and remains filled up. I know that Congress 
talks about it a great deal, but we do not accomplish much; the Presi- 
dent talks about it, and nothing much is done, and I am not talking 
about any particular President. About the only limit at all on the 
size of Government personnel is that for space, and when we start. 
taking that away we just start tearing down the only limitation. 

Mr. Martin. The appropriation limit of course is there. 

Mr. Reyno.tps. Of course, what we are attempting in the long run 
to do is to get rid of the temporary buildings down on the Mall that 
are housing some 47,000 people. 

Mr. THomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Reynoups. There is one other point I would like to discuss 
for just a moment. There are a few locations outside of Washington 
where we would like to move people into presently existing space that 
is now occupied. It would, therefore, be necessary for us to rent space 
in order to vacate the building for the decentralization move. We 
assume that such secondary moves are a charge against this item. 

Mr. ANpDrEws. These moves are to be permanent, I understand? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes; permanent. 

Mr. AnpreEws. “Decentralized” as distinguished from the other 
term, ‘‘dispersal’’? 

Mr. Rreynoups. Yes. 
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Wepnespay, Marca 21, 1951. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
MaritiME ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 


ADMIRAL E. L. COCHRANE, CHAIRMAN-ADMINISTRATOR 
FRANCIS S. WALKER, GENERAL COUNSEL 

G. H. McGUIRE, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SHIPPING AUTHORITY 
CHESTER HOLDEN, BUDGET EXAMINER, OFFICE OF SECRETARY 
H. M. HOCHFELD, BUDGET OFFICER, MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


Vesset OperATIONS Revo.Lvine Funp 


Mr. Tuomas. The committee will please come to order. 

We have with us again Admiral Cochrane, Mr. Walker, Mr. 
McGuire, Mr. Holden, and Mr. Hochfeld. 

The purpose of your appearance today is to justify a request for 
$25,000,000, contained in House Document No. 83, for the ‘“ Vessel 
operations revolving fund.” 

Is this estimate based upon the remainder of the fiscal year 1951 
and a part of 1952, or just the 1951?. 

Admiral Cocurans. Mr. Chairman, the fund would be expended 
largely in the calendar year 1951. On the other hand, at the end of 
that time, we would have a fleet of about 100 ships in operating 
condition, so there would be value left at the end of that time in 
terms of active ships which we would continue to operate. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, your revolving fund would not be 
expended entirely in 1951? 

Admiral Cocurane. That is correct. 


REQUESTED APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point we will insert in the record page 1 of 
the justification, which shows the language necessary to put this into 
effect. 


(The page referred to is as follows:) 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE—“VESSEL OPERATIONS REVOLVING FuND” 


For working capital for the ‘‘Vessel operations revolving fund,”’ which is hereby 
created for the purpose of carrying out vessel operating functions of the Secretary 
of Commerce, including charter, operation, maintenance, repair, reconditioning, 
and betterment of merchant vessels under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Commerce, $25,000,000, to remain available until expended. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law, rates for shipping services rendered 
under said fund shall be prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce and the fund 
shall be credited with all receipts from vessel operating activities conducted 
thereunder: Provided, That the provisions of sections 1 (a), 1 (c), 3 (c), and 4 of 
Public Law 17, Seventy-eighth Congress (57 Stat. 45), as amended, shall be 
applicable in connection with such operations and to seamen employed through 
general agents as employees of the United States, who may be employed in 
accordance with customary commercial practices in the maritime industry, 
notwithstanding the provisions of any law applicable in terms to the employment 
of persons by the United States: Provided further, That such sums as may be 
determined to be necessary by the Secretary of Commerce, with the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget, may be advanced from this fund to the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses”’ for the purposes of that appropriation in connection with 
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vessel operating functions, but without regard to the limitations on amounts as 
stated therein: Provided further, That, notwithstanding any other provisions of 
law, the unexpended balances of any working funds or of allocation accounts 
established, subsequent to January 1, 1951, for the activities provided for under 
this appropriation, together with receipts heretofore and hereafter received from 
such activities, may be transferred to and consolidated with this fund, which shall 
be available for the purposes of such working funds or allocation accounts. 


Mr. Tuomas. Is this language legislation, Admiral? 

Admiral Cocurane. The first proviso might be deemed to be legis- 
lation. 

It is intended, however, in the main, merely to remove any possible 
cloud upon the continued applicability of Public Law No. 17, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, to the operations of, and the seamen employed on 
vessels of, the Maritime Administration, which might be implied by a 
limitation contained in the Naval Appropriation Act, for fiscal year 
1947, and continued in subsequent appropriation acts. 

Mr. THomas. What do you mean by this language: 

Provided, That the provisions of sections 1 (a), 1 (ce), 3 (ec), and 4 of Public Law 17, 
Seventy-eighth Congress (57 Stat. 45), as amended, shall be applicable in connec- 
tion with such operations and to seamen employed through general agents as 
employees of the United States, who may be employed in accordance with custom- 
ary commercial practices in the maritime industry, notwithstanding the provi- 


sions of any law applicable in terms to the employment of persons by the United 
States. 


What do you mean by that first proviso, and what are the statutes 
referred to there by specific sections? 


OPERATION OF SHIPS UNDER WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION 


Admiral Cocurane. Public Law 17 was passed in 1943 by the 
Seventy-eighth Congress to take care of the situation which had 
arisen in the operation of ships under the War Shipping Administration 
in World War II in which, as it originally developed, the status of the 
seamen was not clear and required redefinition. 

The terms of that act are rather extensive and only a limited number 
are applicable as of today. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will insert in the record at this point these sec- 
tions, 1 (a), 1 (c), 3 (c), and 4, of Public Law 17, Seventy-eighth 
Congress (57 Stat. 45). 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Pusuic Law 17, Seventy-E1cuta Conaress 


Section 1. (a) * * * officers and members of crews (hereinafter referred 
to as “seamen’’) employed on United States or foreign flag vessels as employees 
of the United States through the War Shipping Administration shall, with respect 
to (1) laws administered by the Public foalth Service and the Social Security 
Act, as amended by subsection (b) (2) and (3) of this section; (2) death, injuries, 
illness, maintenance and cure, loss of effects, detention, or repatriation, or claims 
arising therefrom not covered by the foregoing clause (1); and (3) collection of 
wages and bonuses and making of allotments, have all of the rights, benefits, 
exemptions, privileges and liabilities, under law applicable to citizens of the 
United States employed as seamen on privately owned and operated American 
vessels. Such seamen, because of the temporary wartime character of their 
employment by the War Shipping Administration, shall not be considered as 
officers or employees of the United States for the purposes of the United States 
Employees Compensation Act, as amended; the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended; the Act of Congress approved March 7, 1942 (Public Law 490, Seventy- 
seventh Congress); or the Act entitled ‘“‘An Act to provide benefits for the injury, 
disability, death, or detention of employees of contractors with the United States 
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and certain other persons or reimbursement therefor,” approved December 2, 
1942 (Public Law 784, Seventy-seventh Congress). Claims arising under clause 
(1) hereof shall be enforced in the same manner as such claims would be enforced 
if the seaman were employed on a privately owned and operated American vessel. 
Any claim referred to in clause (2) or (3) hereof shall, if administratively dis- 
allowed in whole or in part, be enforced pursuant to the provisions of the Suits in 
Admiralty Act, notwithstanding the vessel on which the seaman is employed is 
not a merchant vessel within the meaning of such Act. Any claim, right, or cause 
of action of or in aspect of any such seaman accruing on or after October 1, 1941, 
and prior to the date of enactment of this section may be enforced, and upon the 
election of the seaman or his surviving dependent or beneficiary, or his legal 
representative to do so shall be governed, as if this section had been in effect 
when such claim, right, or cause of action accrued, such election to be made in 
accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the Administrator, War 
Shipping Administration. Rights of any seaman under the Social Security Act, 
as amended by subsection (b) (2) and (3), and claims therefor shall be governed 
solely by the provisions of such Act, so amended. When used in this subsection 
the term “administratively disallowed’? means a denial of a written claim in 
accordance with rules or regulations prescribed by the Administrator, War 
Shipping Administration. When used in this subsection the terms ‘War Shipping 
Administration” and “Administrator, War Shipping Administration” shall be 
deemed to include the United States Maritime Commission with respect to the 
period beginning October 1, 1941, and ending February 11, 1942, and the term 
‘seaman”’ shall be deemed to include any seaman employed as an employee of the 
United States through the War Shipping Administration on vessels made avail- 
able to or subchartered to other agencies or departments of the United States. 
* * * “ee * * * 

(c) The War Shipping Administration and its agents or persons acting on its 
behalf or for its account may, for convenience of administration, with the approval 
of the Administrator, make payments of any taxes, fees, charges, or exactions 
to the United States or its agencies. 

* * * * * * * 

Sec. 3 (c) In the event that a vessel the title or use and possession of which is 
requisitioned or taken pursuant to section 902 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, or the Act of June 6, 1941 (Public Law 101, Seventy-seventh Congress), 
is in the custody of any court, State or Federal, it shall be the duty of all agents, 
and officers of the court having possession, custody, or control of said vessel, 
forthwith upon the filing with the clerk of said court a certified copy of the order 
of requisitioning or taking, and without further order of the court, to comply 
with said requisitioning or taking and to permit the representatives of the United 
States Maritime Commission or the War Shipping Administration, as the case 
may be, to take possession, custody, and control of said vessel. 

* * * + * * * 

Src. 4. The United States shall, with respect to vessels owned by or chartered 
to the War Shipping Administrator under bareboat charter or time charter or 
operated directly by such Administrator or for his account, be entitled to the 
benefits of all exemptions and of all limitations of liability accorded by law to 
the owners of vessels. With respect to any such vessel, the term ‘the United 
States’’ shall include agents or other persons acting for or on behalf of the Admin- 
istrator in connection with the operation thereof. 


Mr. Tuomas. What authority does it give you now with reference 
to seamen? 

Admiral CocuraNne. The provisions of Public Law 17, referred to 
in the proposed language, 1 (a) fix the status of seamen employed “as 
employees of the United States through the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration; 1 (c) “authorizes the War Shipping Administration” and 
its agents for convenience of administration to make payments of 
certain taxes, fees, and so forth, to other agencies of the United States; 
3#(c) directs courts having jurisdiction of requisitioned vessels to 
deliver such vessels to the “United States Maritime Commission or the 
War Shipping Administration”’ and, 4, entitles the United States and 
the agents operating vessels to the benefits of all exemptions and of all 
limitations of liability accorded by law to the owners of vessels. 
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SEAMEN AS UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tuomas. Let us divide it into subheads: What does it do for 
the seamen and what does it do for the operator of the vessel under a 
charter, and what does it do to the Government? 

As far as the seamen are concerned, what does it do? It makes him, 
(1), an employee of the United States? 

Admiral Cocurane. An employee of the United States. 

Mr. Tuomas. What rights do they have as employees of the United 
States? Are they brought under civil service or social security, or 
what? 

Admiral Cocurane. They are not brought under civil service, 
which is one of the provisions. They do come under social security. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you sure about that? 

Admiral CocuranE. I can read them off. 

Officers and members of the crews (hereinafter referred to as “‘seamen’’) em- 
ployed on United States or foreign flag vessels as employees of the United States 
through the War Shipping Administration shall, with respect to (1) laws admin- 
istered by the Public Health Service and the Social Security Act, * * *” 


SEAMEN’S RIGHTS UNDER PUBLIC HEALTH ACT 


Mr. Tuomas. Right there, what rights do they have under the 
Public Health Act? Are they entitled to free hospitalization? 
Admiral Cocuraneg. That is correct—free hospitalization which 
would be true whether or not they are Government employees under 
general law. 
RATE OF PAY OF SEAMEN 


Mr. Tuomas. What about the salaries, the scale of pay? 

Admiral Cocuraneg. They shall be employed in the normal com- 
mercial fashion, at the standard pay of the crew through the collective- 
bargaining agreements they hold. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do they work 40 hours a week? 

Mr. Waker. They work 56 hours a week at sea with 48 hours at 
straight time, and 40 hours a week in port. 

Mr. THomas. And overtime? 

Mr. Waker. Overtime after that; sir. 


DRAFT DEFERMENT OF SEAMEN 


Mr. Tuomas. Are they exempt from the draft while they are so 
serving? 

Admiral Cocurane. Arrangements are being worked out with Selec- 
tive Service to defer the draft of skilled ratings. In other words, those 
ratings that require experience, length of service or skill, would be 
deferred so long as they are actively following the sea—that is, when 
they are waiting to be signed on, while they are actually signed on 
in a ship’s crew, and for a period of leave between periods at sea—say, 
up to 30 days. 

RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. Who is going to do the recruiting of these employees, 
the ship operator or the Maritime Administration? 

Admiral Cocurane. The present plans are that the recruiting will 
be done by the ship-operating companies acting as agents of the United 
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States. There are today a large number of men who are trained and 
available. Draft deferment is a factor in some of the younger men 
coming back to sea, but we have no means today of forcing them back. 
So far, we have been able to man all the ships that have been put out, 
and we understand there are men available to man the additional 
ships contemplated here, except possibly in two ratings—the licensed 
radio operators, who are getting scarce, and the pursers and pharma- 
cist mates, who are also getting scarce. 


ALLOTMENTS TO DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Do the points we have mentioned cover all the points 
with reference to seamen personnel? 

Admiral Cocurane. As regards: 

(3) Collection of wages and bonuses amd making of ailotments, the seamen 
are to have all of the rights, benefits, exemptions, privileges, and liabilities, under 
law applicable to citizens of the United States employed as seamen on privately 
owned and operated American vessels. 

This reserves to them all their rights they would have as privately 
employed seamen, 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean by “allotments’’? 

Mr. Waker. They have the right to allot a portion of their pay 
for the benefit of their dependents, or to put it in a savings account 
for their own benefit. That is paid by the employer directly to the 
person allotted. 

Admiral Cocurang. They can have part of their pay paid from 
the home office to their dependents when they are at sea and unable 
to send payments home. 

Mr. Tuomas. Can they not attend to their own business? 

Admiral Cocurane. If a man is off on a 3-month cruise, as when 
he takes off from San Francisco and goes around the world, his family 
is without payment unless the allotment scheme is worked out. 


SUITS AGAINST UNITED STATES FOR INJURIES 


Mr. Tuomas. Are there any other points involved there with 
reference to the seamen? 

Admiral Cocurane. One of the provisions in this is that any suits 
that may arise out of this would be enforced under the provisions of 
the Suits in Admiralty Act. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who would be the defendant in the case? 

Admiral CocuraNne. These would be suits by the men themselves 
against the United States in cases of personal injury or something of 
that sort where the claims were not settled administratively. 

Mr. McGutre. The reason for this language is in the contemplated 
form of operation through general agents rather than through charter, 
. has heretofore been done. The agents will be agents of the United 

tates. 

Admiral Cocurane. Further than that, a problem arises through 
the fact that when the operating companies become the agents of the 
United States they are no longer able to limit their liability as they are 
able to do now. 

Mr. Tuomas. The character is an agent too, is he not, as well as 
the employee? 
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Admiral Cocurane. No. He is an independent contractor oper- 
ating the vessel in his own account and, as a bare-boat charterer, has 
all the prerogatives of ownership in limiting his liability. He can 
limit his liability in case of serious collision, or that sort of thing. A 
mere agent of the United States, however, could not except for this 
section 4 of Public Law 17. 

Mr. Tuomas. Most of these boats are going to be operated by agents 
and they are not going to be chartered. Even your language is broad 
enough to let some out on charter and some out on operation. 

Mr. Puiturrs. There must be an agency contract of some kind, and 
does not that put any responsibility on the agent, or is it all retained 
by the United States? 

Mr. Tuomas. Even where you charter a vessel. 

Admiral Cocurane. In the charter, the responsibility is on the op- 
erator. In the agency contract, however, we, of course, assume prac- 
tically all the liability and risk involved in the service because every- 
thing is done for our account and at our direction. For example, ships 
may be ordered by us to move “‘in ballast’’ over long hauls with no 
freight income to pick up remote cargoes. 

Mr. Puruutps. Is that recited in the contract with the agent? 

Admiral Cocurane. It is quite clearly recited. The contract has 
been carefully redrawn recently, taking into consideration all the ex- 
perience with the similar sort of contract during the war period. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you charter a boat during this period, will the 
terms of the agency contract apply to the chartering contract? 

Admiral Cocurane. No. There is another type of contract for 
charters. 

Mr. Tuomas. The charterer then does not become an agent of the 
Coe States, nor do his employees become employees of the United 

tates? 

Admiral Cocurane. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your language here is broad enough to include 
chartering and operation. 

Mr. Waker. The language of Public Law 17, as we refer to it 
here for the purpose of clarification, applies only to the employees 
of the United States, the crews in ships on General Agency ships. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is clear. 

Mr. Waker. So the employees of the charterer would not be 
affected by that. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Your next provision is: 


Provided further, That such sums as may be determined to be necessary by 
the Secretary of Commerce, with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, 
may be advanced from this fund to the appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses” 
for the purposes of that appropriation in connection with vessel-operating 
functions, but without regard to the limitation on amounts as stated therein. 

Admiral Cocurane. So far we have had to man this function out 
of people taken from the present staff itself. We have gotten only 
one or two—at the outside four new employees—from the outside. 

_ Mr. Tuomas. In other words, you are paying for your administra- 
tive costs not out of this $25,000,000 but out of your regular appro- 
priation, “Salary and expenses.” 
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ApmrraL Cocurane. Aside from some transfer that this proviso 
will permit. We are having to staff this thing at the moment out of 
our regular appropriation, ‘Salaries and expenses.” 

Mr. Tuomas. Your transfers are put right back in “Salaries and 
expenses,”’ so it all comes out of “Salaries and expenses,” as far as 
your administrative costs are concerned and none of your $25,000,000 
is for that purpose. 

Admiral Cocnrane. Well, some of the $25,000,000 would go to 
augment ‘Salaries and expenses” for the balance of the year, when we 
have to get some more people. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF WORKING FUND 


Mr. Tuomas. Here is another proviso: 


Provided further, That notwithstanding any other provisions of law, the un- 
expended balances of any working funds or of allocation accounts established, sub- 
sequent to January 1, 1951, for the activities provided for under this appropri- 
ation, together with receipts heretofore and hereafter received from such activities, 
may be transferred to and consolidated with this fund, which shall be available 
for the purposes of such working funds or allocation accounts. 

That language, I assume, would mean that if you go over here and 
make a contract with the ECA and they advance the money, you can 
take the returns and commingle them either with your $25,000,000 or 
ed part of your regular ‘‘Salaries and expenses’ necessary to carry 
this on. 

Admiral Cocnrane. No. The intent of this is specifically to cover 
the integration of advances received of which we have already gotten 
ere ennne from ECA funds, and to absorb that into this revolving 

und. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is obviously what you are driving at even though 
you do not spell it out in detail. Your language is broad enough so 
that you can take your salaries and expenses under your regular fund 
and transfer whatever part you may need to this working fund. 

Mr. Puiturrs, Is it not broad enough to take your balanges and 
transfer them to your working fund? 

Admiral Cocurane. No. 

‘ Mr. THomas. You say “the unexpended balances” of any working 
unds. 

Mr. Hocure.p. “Established subsequent to January 1, 1951.” 

Mr. Tuomas. What are those funds? 

Mr. Hocure.p. We have just one now, the $20,000,000 fund trans- 
ferred from the ECA. 

Mr. Tomas. That is the only fund? 

Admiral Cocurane. There is another in the offing which may turn 
up out of this India grain bill. 

Mr. Puiiurrs. You interpret the word “established” to mean that 
the fund was not in existence prior to that time and was established 
as a new fund subsequent to January 1, 1951? 

Mr. Tuomas. You have had no funds since 1945, because they have 
been covered into the Treasury with limitations. 

Admiral Cocurane. This clearly covers new business. 

Mr. Putuurps. If that is the interpretation of the word “estab- 
lished,” you are all right. 

Admiral Cocurang. Yes. 
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Mr. Tuomas (reading): 


That such sums as may be determined to be necessary by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, may be advanced from 
this fund to the appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses.” * * * 

What does that mean? You cannot take anything from Salaries 
and expenses, but you can augment from this fund? 

Admiral Cocurang. Yes. To “Salaries and expenses,” and as of 
the moment the amount might be $250,000 or perhaps $300,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. The question—just get down to one fine point— 
what part of this fund are you going to use for administrative costs. 

Admiral Cocurang. Well, perhaps $250,000 or $300,000. 

Mr. Putuuips. About what percentage is that? 

Admiral Cocurane. One percent. 


PROPOSED LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE COST 


Mr. Tuomas. Is there any objection to putting a limitation in here 
of 1 percent on administrative cost? 

Admiral Cocurane. I think 2 percent would be a better figure, but 
I have no objection to a limitation of that sort. 


ACCIDENT LIABILITY 


Mr. THomas. What does this language on 4 do to (1) the United 
States, and (2) the agent? 

Admiral Cocurane. You mean limited liability? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Admiral Cocurane. It is advantageous to the United States. 
What we have in view is the possibility of a heavy liability, for example 
because of a collision. 

Mr. Tuomas. The first thing you do is to release the agent from 
any liability whatsoever for salaries, expenses, collision, damage or any 
other type of expense? 

Admiral Cocuranr. Most of his liability, of course, is covered by 
insurance; that is, third-party insurance. 

Mr. Puitures. Which he carries? 

Mr. Tuomas. The Government carries it. 

Admiral Cocurane. In this case we are carrying it commercially. 

Mr. Tuomas. He is footloose so far as any liability is concerned, 
as your agent. The Government assumes his responsibilities for 
wages, collision, insurance, storm damage, and anything else. 

Mr. Pups. I thought somebody testified that the Maritime 
Commission was a self-insurer. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are. 

Admiral Cocurane. We are assuming all risks except marine 
protection and indemnity risks for which commercial insurance will 
be obtained. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what the act does, is it not? 

Admiral Cocurane. I think I ought to point out here a difference 
between proposed methods of operation in this scheme and what we 
had the last time. The last time the agents collected the income, the 
gross freight, and offset their expenses against that and credited us 
with the balances. 
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Mr. Tuomas. And there was a big auditing problem both before 
and after? 

Admiral Cocnrane. That is correct. This time the proposal is 
to get out of that and to have them remit their income complete, to 
set up a working capital of $100,000 per ship with which they can make 
advances to pay their expenses and, at the end of the voyage, the 
will establish the cost of the voyage, certify that to our field office whic 


will audit it, and that audit would be certified as the basis for settle- 
ments with the agents. 


FEES PAID TO OPERATING AGENTS 


Mr. Tuomas. What fee are you going to pay your operating agent? 

Admiral Cocurane. That has not been finally settled, but it is a 
pretty modest fee. It has a pattern and, as I stated, we may or may 
not be able to follow that, established by the Navy in the operation 
of some tankers which they have had in service for about a year. 

Mr. McGutrez. Since the late spring of 1948. 

Mr. THomas. What is that fee now? 

Admiral Cocurane. Sixty dollars. 

Mr. McGurre. It should be pointed out—I do not know whether 
you wish me to interject or not? 

Admiral Cocurane. If you can add something. 

Mr. McGurrg. It should be pointed out that the Navy tanker 
operation is different in considerable measure from the straight cargo 
operation now contemplated. 

Mr. Tuomas. What fee are you figuring for these dry cargo operators 
and what is the fee for the tankers, if you have any now? 

Mr. McGuire. They will be committed by contract with us to 
accept such fees as are determined. They will be provided for in 
appropriate orders to be issued. The fees have not yet been deter- 
mined. For budget purposes we have put in this old figure of $60 
per day. In plain fact we have not yet sat down and negotiated 
fees with the prospective agents. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is going to be the yardstick that you will 
apply to arrive at a fee? 

Mr. McGuire. We have already called upon the prospective agents, 
working through a committee, to come forward with costs and prove 
to us the actual prospective costs involved in this sort of operation, 
mainly in the nature of additional overhead cost. 

Mr. Tuomas. During World War II, the Maritime Commission paid 
abnormally large fees. This was really a sweet business for the 
operator. The Government paid all expenses. The operator had no 
liabilities, he had no risk. It was really a good business for him. 

Are we going to have that same picture that we had in World War 
II, and will you tell us what consideration is being given and what 
attention is being given in the matter of setting these fees? 

Admiral Cocurane. I can assure you that the most careful scrutiny 
is going to be given to the matter of fees. This fee which is used in 
the justification on page 7, general agent compensation of $60 per ship 

er day, is pretty meager. Actually in these charters which they now 

ave, the bare-boat charters which we have been operating on since 
the outbreak in Korea, they have netted various amounts up to as 
much as $120 a day, perhaps more in some cases, to the operators. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Anyway, you are going to look’ into it carefully 
yourself? 

Admiral Cocurane. Very carefully. 

Mr. THomas. You will pay a reasonable fee, but you do not want 
to pay an exorbitant fee? 
Admiral Cocurans. That is correct. 


COST OF REPLACING SHIPS 


Mr. Tuomas. Here is the point the committee is interested in. 
During World War II and certainly prior to World War II, the Mari- 
time Commission sold a good many ships—whether they were tankers 
or dry-cargo ships, I have forgotten; perhaps both. During the last 
2 or 3 years and up until very recently the Administration again has 
sold literally scores of ships. Those ships were sold at a statutory 
price. That price was based, to some degree, upon original cost. 
That price was about one-third or one-fourth of the original cost? 

Admiral Cocurane. About one-third. 

Mr. Tuomas. These ships were built during World War II. If these 
ships had to be replaced today you could not possibly replace them 
at a figure under 50 percent to 75 percent more than their original 
cost. 

Admiral Cocurane. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. So that the statutory sales price is about one-third 
of the original cost. So that if they were sold today, on the basis of 
replacement cost, they were being purchased at about one-fifth of 
replacement cost, is that correct? 

Admiral Cocurane. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think that is reasonably correct. Now, are you 
using any language in your contracts to protect the interests of the 
Government to the effect, if, as, and when any of these ships are sold 
and you later have to call them back and operate them under an 
agency contract for and on behalf of the United States, and one of 
them gets damaged or is sunk by virtue of enemy action, or what not, 
so that you will not be obliged to pay replacement cost? Are you 
working on language whereby you will be obliged to pay only what 
the purchaser originally paid the Maritime Commission m a reason- 
able rate of interest? On which basis are you working? 

Admiral Cocurane. The latter in practically every case. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the prevailing situation at the end of 
World War II? If my memory serves me correctly, did not the Mari- 
time Commission have to pay the replacement value on a lot of those 
destroyed ships, when some of them were sold, in round figures, for as 
little as a couple of hundred thousand dollars, were sunk, and then 
you had to pay $3 or $4 million for them? 

Admiral Cocurane. I cannot testify of my personal knowledge as 
to that, but we have some claims still in the mill which were left over 
from the war, and a number of criteria have been set up for determin- 
ing a fair and reasonable value or just compensation of these vessels, 
which is what we are required by the law to offer. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the law, and it requires you to do what? 

Admiral Cocurane. Section 902 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
which requires us to pay fair and reasonable compensation. 

Mr. Tuomas. For what? 
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Admiral Cocukane. For the ships we requisition against which 
there is ’ claim either for our having taken title, or for loss, or whatever 
it may be. 

Mn Tabucas: What is fair and reasonable compensation? 

Admiral Cocnrane. It may finally have to go to the courts, of 
course, but we have a number of criteria which are used to decide 
what the value may be. One of them is depreciated replacement 
cost, which is the highest. Others are the sales price to the purchaser 
plus any improvements he may have made, depreciated up to the 
time the ship was damaged or lost. 


REQUISITIONING OF SHIPS 


Mr. Tuomas. Does this language, under this revolving fund, give 
you any authority to go out and commandeer a ship? 

Admiral Cocnrane. No, we have that otherwise. That was 
activated by the declaration of a national emergency, putting into 
force section 902 of the 1936 Merchant Marine Act. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right, Admiral. Now, why would it not be rea- 
sonable and fair both to the shipowner and to the taxpayers of the 
United States, to insert some language here limiting the Government’s 
liability in two instances: (1) Where the ship involved, which has been 
heavily damaged or destroyed, was purchased for the Government 
at that very reduced price; and (2), ships that were built under Gov- 
. ernment construction differential subsidy? Now is the time, it seems 
to me, and here is the place, to protect the taxpayers in those two 
instances. Do you agree? 

Admiral CocHRraNne. Yes, I agree. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will you have your chief counsel work out that lan- 
guage and submit it to us? 

Mr. Waker. The ships built under a construction subsidy come 
under section 802 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, which provides 
in effect that they shall be requisitioned at cost to the purchaser less 
depreciation. 

Mr. Tuomas. We shall reinsert that language right here, to cover 
those two instances. 

Mr. Puitutrs. How do we get those vessels? Is it by some sort of 
condemnation proceeding? 

Admiral Cocurane. It has the effect of condemnation. We requi- 
sition them and a price can be set up which the owners can accept 
then and there, or they can accept some part of it and reserve to them- 
selves the right to sue. 

Mr. THomas. Will you please get that language to cover those two 
instances? 

Admiral Cocurane. Yes. 

(The matter requested is as follows:) 


LIMITATION OF PURCHASE PRICE OF REQUISITIONED VESSELS 


In accordance with your request during the hearings on the Maritime Adminis- 
tration’s part of the third supplemental appropriation bill on Wednesday, March 
21, Iam enclosing herewith proposed language to limit the price which can be paid 
for vessels requisitioned for title, which vessels had previously been sold by the 
Government at reduced prices to private owners. 

There are three cases involved: 

1. Vessels built under title 5 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and sold to 
private operators with a construction differential subsidy. The maximum price 
to be paid for such vessels is also limited by section 802 of that act. 
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2. Those vessels sold under the provisions of the Ship Sales Act, 1946, as 
amended, and re-acquired from the original owner. 

3. Those vessels sold to one owner and subsequently acquired from him for value 
by a subsequent owner. 

The attached language is intended to apply the principles of section 802 of the 
1936 act equally to all three of the above cases. 

While you did not mention it in the request, the logical extension of the thought 
goes to charter hire rates for vessels requisitioned for use. We have provided 
language in the enclosure to cover this case on a comparable basis. 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE FOR LIMITATION OF PAYMENT TO VESSEL OWNER ON ACCOUNT 
OF PURCHASE, REQUISITION OR LOSS 


No money appropriated by this or any other Act may be used for the payment 
to the owner on account of the purchase, requisition, or loss for which the United 
States is responsible of any vessel previously sold by the United States in an 
amount in excess of the price paid the United States depreciated as hereinafter 
provided, plus nei hae mg cost of capital improvements made on such vessel, 
subsequent to such sale by the United States: Provided, That, in the case of any 
vessel the price of which has been adjusted pursuant to the provisions of section 
9 of the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, as amended, the payment shall not 
exceed the statutory sales price of such vessel as of March 8, 1946, depreciated, 
plus the depreciated cost of capital improvements made on such vessel subse- 
quent to such date: Provided further, That in the case of a bona fide purchaser 
for value, the payment may equal but not exceed the adjusted basis of the vessel 
in the hand of such purchaser determined under section 113 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. If any vessel previously sold by the United States is chartered 
or taken for use by the United States, the charter hire paid for bare-boat use of 
the vessel shall not be based on a value in excess of the payment permitted under 
the preceding provisions in case the vessel were purchased by the United States. 
Depreciation under the preceding provisions shall be computed in accordance 
with the schedule adopted by the Bureau of Internal Revenue for income tax 
purposes, 0.*, in the absence of any such schedule, depreciation shall be computed 
at the rate of 5 per centum per annum. Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, neither the Secretary of Commerce nor the Federal Maritime Board 
shall determine, for any purpose whatsoever, a valuation for any vessel previously 
sold by the United States, except in accordance with the preceding provisions. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR REQUESTED FUNDS 





Mr. Tuomas. The reporter will please insert in the record at this 
point pages 2, 3, and 4. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
VESSEL OPERATIONS REVOLVING FuND 


JUSTIFICATION 






















The National Shipping Authority was established within the Maritime Adminis- 
tration on March 13, 1951, pursuant to authority granted the Secretary of Com- 
merce by Executive Order No. 10219, dated February 28, 1951, in order to provide 
the most effective use of the American merchant marine in the present emergency. 

To effectuate the authority delegated to the Director, National Shipping 
Authority, a vessel operations revolving fund appropriation of $25,000,000 is 
requested herein, which would finance the vessel repair, activation, and initial 
operating and related expenses until such time as necessary revenues accrue to the 
revolving fund. Although prospective ship operations by the National Shipping 
Authority are to supplement rather than replace private operations, present Indi- 
cations are that Government operations will be self-sustaining if continued over a 
period of several months. 

The decision to undertake general agency operation of vessels at this time is 
based upon the following factors: 

(1) Imports of strategic ores have fallen far short of the target, due to lack of 
shipping to ore areas, coupled with comparatively low freight rates for bulk ore 
cargoes, 

(2) National interest programs, such as the ECA coal and grain shipments, 
require tonnage considerably in excess of United States flag privately owned 
shipping available for such service. 
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(8) Large numbers of Government-owned vessels now chartered for Government 
programs, as well as privately owned vessels used in Government programs and 
commercial operations, are returning to United States ports in ballast. It is 
believed that general agency operation of Government-owned vessels would result 
far more economical and effective utilization of such vessels. 

(4) Freight rates have increased greatly in recent weeks and it is believed that 
general agency operations would have a stabilizing effect. 

(5) Chartering of additional Government-owned vessels is not a feasible remedy 
for current and projected shipping deficiencies because (a) there is very little 
out-bound cargo to the areas where strategic ores are located, hence a long out- 
bound leg in ballast for which the in-bound ore rate is not sufficiently remunerative; 
(b) in the north European and western Mediterranean areas where coal and grain 
are being shipped under the ECA program, the in-bound cargo is handled by the 
regular berth operators in those services, and (c) scheduling of shipping must be 
done in a manner calculated to assure maximum utilization of shipping space, 
seaports, loading and discharging facilities, and railroad cars. 

herefore, to provide the necessary quantity of imports and exports in national 
interest programs, and to avoid congestion and shortages of railroad cars, drastic 
controls would have to be established over services and cargoes handled by char- 
tered vessels, requiring diversion of vessels and long voyages in ballast and a risk 
of financial loss which charterers would not undertake. Furthermore, controls 
are difficult to administer so as to avoid discrimination and unfair competition. 
Accordingly, general agency operations for the movement of national interest 
cargoes, rather than charter operations, are warranted at this time if shipping 
requirements are to be met timely and effectively. 

he Economic Cooperation Administration, in order to obtain as promptly as 
possible the supplemental shipping required for its programs in the North Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean areas, has advanced $20,000,000 to the Maritime 
Administration pursuant to a financial agreement executed on March 5, 1951. 
Due to the operational and accounting problems involved in liquidating the 
advance account on a cost basis, the ECA-Maritime agreement permits, and the 
proposed appropriation language authorizes, the application of ocean trans- 
portation rates in settlement of the $20,000,000 advance. This sum represents 
the bulk of the voyage revenue expected to be earned on the 150 voyages to be 
commenced by the close of fiscal year 1951 in exporting 779,000 tons of grain and 
646,000 tons of coal, and importing 133,000 tons of strategic ores. 

The importation of ores from Indian and South African areas has not been 
reflected in these estimates, due to the economic desirability of coordinating such 
shipments with national interest export programs such as the pending bill to 
furnish emergency food-relief assistance to India. 


Vessel operations revolving fund summary statement 
Expenditures: 
es Ge WORN AN nance banceuases'’s $14, 046, 610 
Repair and activation of vessels__.........-----..-.------- 15, 000, 000 
Contingencies (damage repairs; cargo claims; program changes; 


and transfers to ‘Salaries and expenses’’)__.__.._-------- 5, 953, 390 

gS SR ale pa ER. LA AN Ste AEE SU id Nagin. 35, 000, 000 
Advances to agents to provide working capital ($100,000 per 

- + SO Sa RE ek Spent le ah Beda le Eh aR cee bE RES al A wed 625 1 Tete kt 10, 000, 000 

Se ee Nala Ppa Slept REA PI EERE EN ee SR: aR ON 45, 000, 000 

Revenue: 

Voyate révenue earned... 2. $22, 061, 850 
Less: Collections in fiscal year 1952_____.__---- — 2, 061, 850 

OER! TAB TO Ve eee ee pene ee ee ee — 20, 000, 000 

Dele SURSORTINIIS DORI, . oc ones cekccuwnteeamsenoene 25, 000, 000 
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a Se Be Mr. Tuomas. You justify the creation of this $25-million fund in 
this language. You say: 
ved that The decision to undertake general agency operation of vessels at this time is 
» remedy based upon the following factors: 
ry little (1) Imports of strategic ores have fallen far short of the target, due to the lack 
ong out- of shipping to ore areas, coupled with comparatively low freight rates for bulk ore 
nerative; er. 
nd grain That language to me means that the 13 subsidized ship operators 
a by oe primarily, when the country is in need of shipping, are staying with 
g space, | the highly profitable business that they have sewed up under their 
‘ 10-year subsidy contracts and are saying to the Government, ‘‘Now, 
national you take this cheap business and take the loss and do it yourself.” 
, Sapte : How far am I wrong? ' sl 
ate © Admiral Cocurane. I think that is not exactly the situation, 
controls © because these cargoes in the main are handled as full bulk cargoes 
etition. 7 on these ships; and not on liner services where all of the subsidized 
hicrest | ships are located. 

Pping @ Mr. Tuomas. You still have some more ships lying over there in 
aptly as | the reserve pool that these exclusive operators could charter. You 
h Euro- § have them available for that purpose and they could operate them to 
pecan carry these ores that bear a low tariff 
ing the | Admiral Cocurane. A low freight rate. 
andthe | Mr. Tuomas. If they wanted to they could do that, could they not? 

trans- | Admire] Cocurane. They can charter them if we are willing, only, 
cay eat 4 of course, after certain findings by the Federal Maritime Board. __ 
ooo. Of Mr. Tuomas. Certainly. You would have to say that you needed it, 

2 because you are requesting $25 million here to put them into operation. 
ot been | Admiral CocuraNne. But this is what is referred to as tramp 
ne guelt 3 business; in other words, where a ship is ordinarily chartered to take a 
Atha specific full load. 
Mr. Tuomas. If you go to them and say, ‘Gentlemen, we have 
got to put in operation here—” how many ships do you intend to put 
in operation. 150? 
os = Admiral Cocurane. This is about 100. 

: Mr. Tuomas. Then you will say, ‘‘We need 150 ships or 100 ships 

53, 390 to haul this ore, to carry Government supplies for ECA’’; and that is 
the purpose of it, is it not? 

00, 000 Admiral Cocurane. That is correct. 

0, 000 _Mr. Tuomas. For the ECA and Government supplies and the stock- 

i piling of critical materials. 

0, 000 pe one CocuraNneE. That is correct. 
Mr. Tuomas. And you say to them, “Won’t you do this job?” 
Have you said that to them? 
Admiral Cocuraner. No, but as a matter of fact, they will operate 
0, 000 some of these ships. 
a too Mr. Tuomas. Yes, but at your expense. 





Admiral Cocurane. But for our account and to our advantage as 
well because we can set our own freight rates in tltis operation which 
we get, not the operator. 

ie Tuomas. You could make a contract with them, could you 
not 
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Admiral Cocurane. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. To do this extra work? 

Admiral Cocnrane. You can do it on contract. 

Mr. THomas. Which would be the cheaper? 

Admiral Cocurane. I am convinced that this is cheaper to the 
Government in the long haul. 

Mr. THomas. Why? 

Admiral Cocuraneg. Because 

Mr. Tuomas. I have never seen an agency of the Government do 
a job as quickly as or as cheaply as private industry could do it. 
This may be an exception. If it is, point it out. 

Admiral Cocurane. We are getting, of course, the benefit of their 
managerial experience. 

Mr. Tuomas. But you are paying them a fee. 

Admiral Cocurane. Yes, a very modest fee, which is less than the 
profit that they would get out of a normal business operation. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, this stuff is coming mainly from certain 
sources; you are carrying ECA and other supplies to certain places. 
Either it could be a part of a regular subsidized lg and certainly part 
of it is bound to be on regular routes that are not subsidized? 

Admiral Cocurane. That is correct. 

Mr. THomas. And the big ship operators are obviously willing to 
take that part that is subsidized, are they not? 

Admiral Cocurane. They are required regularly to run on certain 
routes and they are not given any latitude in deviating from them. 

Mr. Tuomas. They would be glad to charter some ships from you 
and operate them on a subsidy over and above their regular require- 
ments to haul this regular load? 

Admiral CocHrane. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. But when you get down to the unsubsidized routes 
there may be cases where they will throw up both their hands and say, 
“You do the job.”” Isn’t that about the picture now? 

Admiral Cocurane. Of course, the problem in this is that we can 
cover two routes in almost every one of these agency operations. For 
example, the grain and coal to England go over the North Atlantic 
routes, but we could use the ships for the Mediterranean and bring 
them around in ballast to South Africa and pick up some cargoes anc 
bring them in on the South African run; so that these ships will operate 
over several routes. 


NATIONAL INTEREST PROGRAM SHIPMENTS 


Mr. Tuomas. The second paragraph of your justification says: 


National interest programs, such as the ECA coal and grain shipments, require 
tonnage considerably in excess of United States flag privately-owned shipping 
available for such service. 


I am sure you can level the same criticism at that. You have 2,000 
ships lying over there in the reserve fleet which you would be glad to 
charter to private operators if they would come in and haul these 
shipments; is not that true? 

Admiral Cocurane. These are complicated shipments. They are 
variously financed, some by ECA itself and some through ECA service 
on foreign funds. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Yes, but the ore carries about the same tariff, regard- 
less of the source of the funds. A ship operator, if he has 5,000 tons 
on this ship for ECA and 2,000 tons for the armed services and a 
couple of thousand tons of grain for India—it does not make much 
—— where the funds come from, he is going to lay down that 
tariff. 

Admiral Cocurane. Of course, the usual practice has been to fix 
the movements in the open market. As of the moment, the open 
market freight rates are verging on the exorbitant, which condition 
has come about through the shortage of ships all over the world. We 
have very recently put some ships in service on charter, bare-boat 
charter, to do this job. But one of the things we are anxious to work 
out, of course, is this agency operation. We have found a great many 
problems, and if the emergency gets worse, we almost have to do it 
this way. 

Mr. Tuomas. If the private shipping companies do not have the 
ships, or they do not want to take this business, it merely indicates 
that now is the time to stop payment of subsidies and instead of hav- 
ing $35 million of subsidies for 1952, there ought not to be any. 

Admiral Cocnrane. As I mentioned the other day these opera- 
tions, of course, are in several categories, first the subsidized liner 
service, berth services, either passenger or dry cargo, in which the 
ships are required to maintain schedule by a provision of their contracts 
with us. In this case, if they make money beyond 10 percent of 
their capital necessarily employed, we recover half of the excess but 
not more than the subsidy paid. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it not about time for the Maritime Commission 
to revise its contracts and quit tying themselves up, and obligating 
the taxpayers for 10 years, where the operator has all the advantage 
and the taxpayer has none? And particularly where they are operat- 
ing over a line and with a ship that was constructed with an operating 
differential subsidy, and was bought at about 33 percent of the 
dollar value? 

Admiral Cocurane. Of course, that is quite a question. 

Mr. Tuomas. Surely, it is. But you are just tying up the tax- 
payers for 10 years. It seems to me the only sound conclusion I can 
come to is that this is just another subsidy to the big ship operators. 

Admiral Cocurane. No; the ship operators are anxious to get 


chartered ships, but we are anxious to set lower freight rates and to 


have the best control over handling the ships. I happen to have 
some recent rates here on grain from the Gulf to the Mediterranean 
which were fixed at over $18. The maximum rate that we would 
have accepted in our war shipping days is about $16. We believe 
even that is higher than we need to have it when we get this thing 
worked out. 

Mr. Tuomas. In your justification, in paragraph 3, you say: 

Large numbers of Government-owned vessels now chartered for Government 
programs, as well as privately owned vessels used in Government programs and 
commercial operations, are returning to United States ports in ballast. It is 
believed that general agency operation of Government-owned vessels would 
result in far more economical and effective utilization of such vessels. 

What you are saying there is that the taxpayers are tied hand and 
foot here for 10 years. The needs of the country shift but you are 
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tied to that contract, that operating differential contract. They can 
come back in ballast and you have to pay for that loss of idle space. 
You cannot compel them to go any place else. They say, ‘We have 
a contract for 10 years and we are going to hold you to that contract.” 

Admiral Cocuranr. Our statement is directed at ships that are 
now chartered, bareboated by us to operators and time-chartered by 
them to another Government agent, which is running an important 
operation over which they have full control. I am referring par- 
ticularly to the Military Sea Transportation Service. That is a 
special line of service with a number of ships which we have made 
available for them. We believe we can supply all their service and 
needs and move some of these economic cargoes with the same ships 
on a triangular course. 

Mr. Tuomas. You could do that if you were not tied up with a 
10-year contract. 

Admiral Cocnrane. This is independent completely of any subsidy 
contract. This is not involved in subsidy contracts at all. A lot of 
these ships have been chartered to people who are not on subsidy. As 
of the moment this operation has a total of 218 ships under charter of 
which roughly 148 are chartered from us and 65 are privately owned 
vessels. 

INCREASE IN FREIGHT RATES 


Mr. Tuomas. In paragraph 4 you say: 


Freight rates have increased greatly in recent weeks and it is believed that 
general agency operations would have a stabilizing effect. 

You cannot control your rates on tramp steamers. That is a 
matter of contract, is it not? 

Admiral Cocurane. It is a matter of contract and a matter of 
competition. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about under your subsidized rates? 

Admiral CocHrane. Those are almost in every case governed by a 
conference agreement of the various lines that are in the run. These 
agreements must be approved by the Federal Maritime Board and 
we have full control over those agreements and, as a matter of fact, 
we frequently have to review various factors in them. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the relationship between your rates and your 
operation subsidies? There is bound to be a connection between 
the two. 

Admiral Cocurane. We are anxious to have the conference rates 
as nearly compensatory as they can be, because the more the com- 
panies make, the better off their over-all finances are and the less 
their demands on us for subsidy. 

ore Tomas. The rate and the subsidy are absolutely insep- 
arable? 

Admiral Cocnrane. They are clearly inseparable. The more they 
make, the less we have to pay in subsidy, or rather the more we can 
recapture from the subsidy. 

Mr. Tomas. And the more their expenses, the higher the subsidy 
rate; and by expenses I mean the differential in wages and other 
factors. 

Admiral Cocnrane. Only the comparative expenses. The higher 
they are, of course, the worse off we are, if they are not making money. 
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Mr. Promas. You say in paragraph 5: 


Chartering of additional Government-owned vessels is not a feasible remedy 
for current and projected shipping deficiencies because (a) there is very little 
out-bound cargo to the areas where strategic ores are located, hence a Icng out- 
bound leg in ballast for which the in-bound ore rate is not sufficiently remunerated. 

In other words, you do not have any subsidized lines running there? 

Admiral Cocurane. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. And, of course, 2 ship operators, their attitude is, 
Why should they use their time and their talent and ships on non- 
subsidized routes at a low cost for handling ores and other bulk cargo 
that does not bear a high tariff when they have you tied down for 10 
years with an operating-differential subsidy, which will make them 
twice as much money? 

Admiral Cocurane. Of course, there are 400 or 500 American- 
flag dry-cargo ships that are not on subsidy at all, that are getting the 
benefit of these present high freight rates. 

Mr. Yates. What is this 10-year contract you are talking about, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the operating-differential subsidy contract 
and made for a period of 10 years. 

Admiral Cocurane. Over which they are permitted to average 
their good and bad years. 

Mr. Yares. There is no way of amending it? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; there is an escape clause in there, but I have 
not heard of one which has escaped yet. 

Admiral Cocurane. Of course, in this charter business, there are 
a lot of foreign-flag ships that participate. We are involved by law 
with handling up to 50 percent of these out-bound cargoes. 

Mr. Tuomas. You say in your justification that— 
the ECA-maritime agreement permits, and the proposed appropriation language 
authorizes, the application of ocean transportation rates in settlement of the 
$20,000,000 advance. This sum represents the bulk of the voyage revenue ex- 
pected to be earned on the 150 voyages to be commenced by the close of fiscal 
year 1951 in exporting 779,000 tons of grain and 646,000 tons of coal, and im- 
porting 133,000 tons of strategic ores. 

Admiral Cocurane. Those are the estimates as between the day 
we start this job and the end of the fiscal year. 


BREAKDOWN OF COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. We have already inserted the table on page 4 which 
shows your expenditures: Vessel and voyage expense, $14,046,610; 
repair and activation of vessels, $15,000,000. 

How many vessels are you going to start with—100 or 150? 

Admiral Cocurane. 100. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is that per vessel? 

Admiral Cocurane. $150,000. 

Mr. Tromas. Will that cover it? 

Admiral Cocurane. Yes. We are just getting the first lot through 
reactivation now. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have contingencies (damage repairs ; cargo claims; 
program changes; and transfers to “‘salaries and expenses’’) $5,953,390. 

Advances to agents to provide working capital $100,000 per vessel, 
$10,000,000. That totals $45,000,000. 
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Now as to your revenues: Voyage revenue earned, $22,061%850. 

You get that from ECA, is that correct? 

Admiral Cocurane. That is correct, sir, from ECA and also from 
the owners of the strategic materials imported on the back-haul. 

Mr. Tuomas. You come up with a loss of $25,000,000, and that is 
the amount requested? 

Admiral Cocurane. Yes. I want to point out, in that connec- 
tion 

Mr. Tuomas. That other $20,000,000 is a loss, too. That is Fed- 
eral funds, also, is it not? 

Admiral Cocurane. Yes, but they have gotten service out of that 
for which they would have had to pay anyhow, and we wind up with 
a lot of going ships. 


MARITIME TRAINING 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point we shall insert in the record page 8 of 
the justificafions, which calls for a change of language for the Maritime 
training. 

(The document is as follows:) 


MariTIME TRAINING, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 


(Increase in limitation: $55,000) 
PURPOSE AND NEED FOR INCREASE IN LIMITATION 


The Maritime Administration has had to finance during the current year 
unforeseen costs of maintaining in caretaker status the former training stations 
at Pass Christian, Miss., and St. Petersburg, Fla. This requirement has re- 
sulted because it has not proved feasible to dispose of these properties as originally 
anticipated. No provision was made in the 1951 budget estimate for the main- 
tenance of these stations. Funds can be made available to finance these costs 
within the existing appropriation through savings in other activities. However, 
an increase of $55,000 in the personal services limitation is needed in order to 
permit adjustments in program to be made on the most desirable basis. 


LANGUAGE 


The limitation under the head ‘‘Maritime training,’’ United States Maritime 
Commission, in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1951, on the amount 
available for administrative personal services and so forth is increased from 


$2,477,000 to $2,532,000. 
LANGUAGE 

Mr. THomas (reading): 

The limitation under the head “Maritime training,’’ United States Maritime 
Commission, in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1951, on the amount 
available for administrative personal services, and so forth, is increased from 
$2,477,000 to $2,532,000. 

That is an increase of $55,000 for taking care of Pass Christian and 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

With regard to those two installations, one is for training officers 
and the other is for upgrading deck men and is now in a stand-by status 
and requires no additional funds to be absorbed from the regular ad- 
ministrative expense. Is there any objection to that? 


PASS CHRISTIAN 


Admiral Cocuranr. We have just heard that the Navy wants to 
take over Pass Christian. 
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Mr. Putuurps. I was just going to ask about that. The testimony 
was given the other day that the Navy was to take over Pass Christian. 

Admiral Cocurane. Yes. 

Mr. Parties. How much of this $43,000 will you want if the Navy 
takes it over. 

Mr. Hocuretp. They may not take it over until after June 30. 
There is no decision as to the date. 

Mr. Puruurps. This only lasts until June 30 of this year? 

Admiral Cocurane. Only to the end of this fiscal year; thatis right. 

Mr. ANprews. What does the Navy propose to do at Pass Christian? 

Admiral Cocurann. It is intended, as 1 understand it, to be for the 
training of officers, Reserve officers, perhaps, coming back for re- 
freshers. It is perfect for that job, incidentally. 

Mr. Yates. You comment on the freight rates. 


VesseL Operations Revotvine Funp 
FREIGHT RATES 


What cut in freight rates do you expect as a result of this program? 

Admiral Cocurane. We have agreed we would not charge for the 
movement of these ECA cargoes in the first round, for which this 
transfer of $20 million has been made, rates higher than the War 
Shipping rates set back in 1946 which are adequate for our require- 
ments. They will run $2.50 or possibly as much as $3 a ton below 
the present market. What the present market will do in the face of 
this is not too clear and, as a matter of fact, I think there has been 
some stabilizing effect just through the knowledge that these opera- 
tions are planned. 

VOYAGES CONTEMPLATED, 1951 


Mr. Yates. How many voyages are contemplated? 
Admiral CocHrane. We will get in 150 voyages before the end of 
the year, in our present plan. That is 150 sailings, out-bound. 


OPERATION OF VESSELS 


Mr. Yates. As I understand it, no private carriers will now do that 
work. 

Admiral Cocurane. There are a good many private carriers in the 
business, but there are not enough ships to handle all the freight 
being offered, which is required. There has been a terrific demand 
for space. As a matter of fact, every ship that has been put on the 
markets has been snapped up at once. We have just had a terrific 
debate here today over a ship that was sold the other day but had not 
been delivered, and they are so anxious they actually had the crew 
on the dock, and some of them on the ship, ready to sail today, 
although the title has not been transferred yet. 

Mr. Yates. What about the crews and officers? Are they sufficient 
to man them? 

Admiral Cocurane. So far we are having no trouble in manning 
in most ratings. Radio operators and, as 1 mentioned earlier, phar- 
macists’ mates and pursers are getting a little bit scarce. There are 
still a large number of men in the other ratings left over from the war 
period who are available. 
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Mr. Yates. Who will run these voyages for you? Will that be 
private operators? 

Admiral Cocurans. Private operators, of whom we have already 
selected a number experienced in this particular sort of operation or in 
the sort in which the ships are now to run. 

Mr. Yates. Is this a cheaper operation than it would be if the 
Government ran it itself? I mean, if the Government ran the ships? 

Admiral Cocnrane. That would involve, of course, our building 
up a teriffic staff of people, if we attempted to handle it ourselves 
instead of using the agents already in existence, who can do a good 
deal of this without augmentation of their staff, office equipment, 
office personnel or anything else. It would make quite a difference, 
quite an increased cost. 


SUBSIDIZED VESSELS OPERATING 


Mr. Tuomas. Admiral, at this point in the record will you state the 
number of ships that are in operation by the subsidized lines and the 
number of ships under the American flag not operating under a 
subsidy. Do you have that figure there available? 

Admiral Cocrane. I have the ships operating under the American 
flag here. I mean, operating under subsidy. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is 263, according to the limitation in the bill 
last year, is it not? 

Admiral Cocurane. Yes, that is the limitation. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the number operating under the American 
ag? 

Admiral Cocurane. Two hundred and fifty-four are under subsidy. 
The number that are actually operating total to about 1,200. 


Mr. Tuomas. Does that 1,200 figure include the subsidized ships? 

Admiral CocHrane. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. That would make it 1,000, then, or 950? 

Mr. McGutre. That includes tankers, and ships operated in the 
domestic trade as well. The total in the foreign trade without 
subsidy, wt tankers, is 456. 


Mr. THomas. 
two categories. 

Admiral Cocnrane. Yes. Is that privately owned, or privately 
owned and privately operated? ‘There are some under bare-boat 
charter, but they are running. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, make three columns, the privately owned and 
those operated under charter without subsidy. 

Admiral Cocurane. All right, sir; we can add that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


nsert that in the record, and break it down into 
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United States-flag merchant vessels (1,000 gross tons and over) engaged in foreign 
trade, segregated as between privately owned and Government owned and as between 
subsidized and unsubsidized operations (excluding tankers) 





As of Jan. 1, 1951 





Combination 
passenger 
and cargo 





Grand total, all vessels 47 





With subsidy 229 25 
Without subsidy 22 








Total, privately owned and operated 40 


With subsidy 19 
Without subsidy ¢ 21 








United States-owned and privately operated under bareboat... 7 


With subsidy 4 6 
Without subsidy 135 1 




















United States owned and operated under general agency 0 | 0 | 





Mr. Puiturrs. Of that 1,000 vessels how many of them are under 
discussion with your agency at the present time regarding possible 
operating subsidy? 

Admiral Cocurane. 53. 

Mr. Puiuurps. The fact that these ships either are entitled to a 
subsidy or have applied for a subsidy does not necessarily mean that 
they will actually get any money from the Government. It depends 
entirely on their operating profits or operating returns; is that right? 

Admiral Cocurang. That is correct, sir. If their profits exceed 
10 percent then we recover half the excess of that but not to exceed 
that which is paid to them as a subsidy. 


MarITIME TRAINING 


Mr. Puiturpes. Coming back to the maritime justification in this 
supplemental, at St. Petersburg you were training what ratings or 
what classes? 

Admiral Cocnrang. They were unlicensed men. 

Admiral Knieut. The skilled ratings, in the deck, engine, and 
stewards departments, such as able seamen in the deck department, 
qualified members of the engine department, and cooks and bakers 
in the stewards department. 

Mr. Puriures. Were you training any of those ratings there that 
the admiral says are somewhat in short supply such as radiomen and 
pursers? 

Admiral Knieut. No, sir. All those would be at Sheepshead Bay. 
Of course, St. Petersburg has been closed since March 1950. 

Mr. Puiuuies. You are training them at Sheepshead Bay? 

Admiral Knicur. We are training men there; that is, upgrading 
men already in the maritime industry. 

Mr. Putturs. What do you expect to do at St. Petersburg? 

Admiral Cocurange. We may have to open it up again to augment 
the other facilities to do this same training again, sir. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen a million times. Give us 
that language as quickly as you can. 
Admiral Cocurane. Yes, sir. 


SUBCOMMITTEE IN CHARGE OF DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE AND THE JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS 


JOHN J. ROONEY, New York, Chairman 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, Pennsylvania KARL STEFAN, Nebraska 
PRINCE H. PRESTON, Jr., Georgia CLIFF CLEVENGER, Ohio 
FRED MARSHALL, Minnesota GERALD R. FORD, Jr., Michigan (') 


Tuespay, Marca 6, 1951. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AMERICAN Sections, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


WITNESSES 


CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR AD- 
MINISTRATION 

JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

WILLIAM O. HALL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND CONFERENCES 

GEORGE L. BEARD, CHIEF, PLANNING DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
CHIEF OF ENGINEER, CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. The next item to which we shall direct our attention 
is the supplemental estimate contained in House Document No. 67, 
in the amount of $36,500 for salaries and expenses, American sections, 
international commissions. This request would provide for certain 
work by the Corps of Engineers and the Federal Power Commission, 
deemed necessary to carry out the August 9, 1950, treaty with Canada 
concerning the Niagara River. 

We have already listened at some length to Mr. Hall of the State 
Department and to Mr. Beard of the Corps of Engineers in discussing 
this subject as it affects the 1952 budget request. 

We shall insert in the record at this point the applicable section of 
House Document No. 67. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


“For an additional amount for ‘‘American sections, international commissions”’, 
$36,500, which shall be derived by transfer from the appropriation for ‘‘Contribulions 
to international organizations’; and appropriations granted under this head for the 
fiscal year 1951 shall be available to enable the President to perform the obligations 
of the United States under the treaty between the United States of America and 
Canada, signed February 27, 1950, and ratified by the United States Senate on 
August 9, 1950.” 

The United States Senate on August 9, 1950, ratified a treaty with Canada 
covering the uses of waters of the Niagara River. The treaty provides for investi- 
gations by the International Joint Commission to determine the nature and 


1 Temporarily assigned. 
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design of remedial works necessary in the river in accordance with the intent of 
the treaty. The objective of the immediate investigation is to determine the 
proper design and cost of the works. This item is submitted at this time in order 
to integrate this study with the plans for power development of the falls proposed 
to be undertaken by the Corps of Engineers in 1951 and with the work now under 
way by the Province of Ontario for development of additional power plants on 
the Canadian side of the river. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Beard, what would be the consequence of 
presently disallowing the request for $36,500 which, according to 
these justifications, covers the period, of the 6 months from January 
1, 1951? 

EFFECTS OF ELIMINATION OF THE REQUESTS 


Mr. Bearp. It would set back the work and get it badly out of 
phase with the season, the weather. 

The working season there, as I am sure you can well understand, 
depends quite a bit on weather, and we have, our Board of Engineers 
has informed the International Joint Commission, that we will have 
this job for them and the report in their hands on the remedial work 
by next December. That is based on the schedule of using the entire 
calendar year of 1951 for the work. 

If we do not get the amount that is set up in this supplemental 
estimate it is going to postpone the completion of the job. 

I would like you also to know, gentlemen, that because of the 
urgency of this, and the fact that the Canadians are proceeding and 
that we must complete certain phases of the work, the engineers have 
started some of the work, using money that is already available under 
the regular surveys and contingencies appropriation, a small amount 
of which was advanced, to take advantage of the season last year. 

That work would just have to be stopped as it now is, and the con- 
tinuity of the study broken up, if we cannot expect to obtain this 
supplemental. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record pages 3 
and 4 of the justifications. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


Itemization of estimate, fiscal year 1951 


WORK PROGRAM 


The International Joint Commission has been requested by the United States 
and Canadian Governments to make recommendations as to (1) the nature and 
design of remedial works necessary for the enhancement of the beauty of the 
Falls; (2) the allocation of tasks to the separate countries; and (3) the preparation 
of an estimate of cost of such remedial works. The objective of the immediate 
investigation is to determine the proper design and cost for the remedial works in 
accordance with the intent of the treaty. This will be accomplished and tested 
with the aid of a hydraulic model to be constructed and operated by the United 
States waterways experiment station. 

The investigations to be undertaken during the fiscal year 1951 by the Corps of 
Engineers will include: 

1. Survey from the weir to Lake Erie 
2. Flow distribution in the Grass Island pool 
3. Model tests (1951 portion of 4 cost of a hydraulic model) 


Total 
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(1) Initiation of a survey from the weir to Lake Erie. While hydraulic surveys 
of the reach between the remedial weir and the tip of Grand Island is being accom- 
plished by the Canadians by sonic methods, the shore line topography and detailed 
probings in the vicinity of proposed diversion structures are to be obtained by 
Corps of Engineers ground surveys. Hydraulic information in the area between 
the tip of Grand Island and Lake Erie has been covered by prior surveys of the 
United States Lake Survey, however, spot checks of this information will be made 
by soundings and the information will be worked up on a common datum with 
other survey information. The shore line topography is to be obtained by the 
Corps of Engineers ground survey. (2) Flow distribution in the Grass Island pool. 
To obtain the distribution of flow in the river downstream from the tip of Grand 
Island, current meter measurements will be made by the United States Lake 
Survey. (3) Initiation of model tests. The hydraulic model will be constructed 
at the United States waterways experiment station and is scheduled for completion 
by April 1, 1951. Model testing is scheduled for completion by September. 

The work of the Federal Power Commission is primarily of a consultative nature 
pointed toward the investigation, design, cost, and schedule of construction of the 
remaining remedial works contemplated by article II of the treaty, particularly as 
such works are affected by power developments. 

The Corps of Engineers has initiated preliminary studies with its funds appro- 
priated for preliminary examinations, surveys, and contingencies, in order that 
there may be no delay in this important investigation. 


REIMBURSEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Is the requested appropriation of $36,500 for reim- 
bursement of the work you just described in addition to the invest- 
ment with which you are concerned? 

Mr. Bearp. It is both, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonrey. How much have you allocated out of the funds 
appropriated to the Corps of Engineers for this investigation? 

r. Bearp. Up to the present time there has been made available, 
and I would like to explain just how that was allotted——— 

Mr. Rooney. First, what was the amount? 

Mr. Bearp. It amounted to about $20,000. 

Mr. Rooney. If we fail to allow the $36,500 we will be in $20,000? 

Mr. Bearp. And our regular appropriation would be out in the 
same amount. 

Mr. Rooney. Any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Brearp. The reason that was done, Mr. Chairman, was because 
under the authority of the treaty and the urgent request of the 
International Joint Commission, as I said a moment ago, it was 
extremely necessary to get the work going while the weather was open. 

I could say something that might be of some interest, that they 
made use of a helicopter, which was the first time that soundings 
were ever made from a helicopter in making such an examination. 


HYDRAULIC MODEL 


Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by the words “hydraulic model’’? 

Mr. Bearp. This is quite a different operation that is being done. 
It is the kind of hydraulic design where you build a small-scale model 
and run water through it, and then place the structure that you 
experiment with in proper position, get the right size pipes, at a very 
small cost in the model before you get out and spend a lot of money 
putting expensive works in the river. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that to be contrasted with the Canadian sonic 
measurement? 

Mr. Brarp. The sonic measurement employs a device for sounding 
and getting the depth of water. I may have misled you about the 
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hydraulic test when I started discussing in connection with the model, 
work we are doing at Vicksburg. 

Mr. Fioop. I am concerned with the method of hydraulic measure- 
ment as contrasted to the sonic method of measurement. 

Mr. Brarp. The hydraulic method is that of measuring the quan- 
tityfof water that is flowing in the river; the sonic method is simply a 
device of measuring the depth of the water in the river. 

Mr. Fioop. Could you not calculate the flow from the depth? 

Mr. Bearp. Not accurately; you do not know the cross-sectional 
area accurately enough to do it. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you calculate the depth from the flow? 

Mr. Brarp. Again, it is not accurate. 

Mr. FLoop. You need both systems? 

Mr. Brarp. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 


AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER FUNDS FROM CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. I have one further question in connection with this 
budget request. Actually this is a request for permission to transfer 
$36,500 of funds which are presently available under ‘“‘Contributions 
to international organizations’’? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. No new money is involved in this request? 

Mr. Hatu. That is correct. No new money is involved. In 1952 
there would be new money. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking about this supplemental for 1951. 

Mr. Hau. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 15, 1951. 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EpucATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD W. BARRETT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AF- 
FAIRS 

CHARLES M. HULTEN, GENERAL MANAGER, UNITED STATES IN- 
FORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

PARKER MAY, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF, UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

FOY D. KOHLER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BROAD- 
CASTING 

GEORGE Q. HERRICK, CHIEF FACILITIES BRANCH, IBD 

DR. JEROME B. WIESNER, PROFESSOR OF COMMUNICATION ENGI- 
NEERING, MIT 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Mr. FLoop. We have before us a communication from the Presi- 
dent, in House Document No. 74, transmitting a proposed supple- 
mental appropriation for the fiscal year 1951, in the amount of 
$97,500,000, for the Department of State. 
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If there is no objection, we shall include this document in the record 
at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


[H. Doc. No. 74, 82d Cong., 1 sess.] 


CoMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING 
A PRroposep SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1951, IN 
THE AmouNT OF $97,500,000, FoR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Tue Wuire Howse, 
Washington, March 2, 1961. 
The Speaker OF THE House Or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress 
a proposed supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1951, in the amount 
of $97,500,000, for the Department of State. 

Present world conditions make it imperative that we avail ourselves of every 
possible means for presenting the truth to the rest of the world and counteracting 
the distortions and untruths that the Communist leaders and their puppets are 
spreading. Incredible as it may seem, Communist lies are widely believed in 
aor parts of the world because the people there have no way of learning the 
truth. 

These funds are needed to provide for the completion of radio-broadcasting 
facilities designed to assure adequate radio coverage by this Nation in critical 
areas of the world, and to make our campaign of truth more effective in countries 
behind the iron curtain. 

The projects included in this estimate represent the final links in a ring of 
radio transmitters and equipment for which the Congress has already appro- 
priated substantial sums, and on which a great deal of progress has been made. 
It was originally intended that appropriations for the construction of the final 
stages be spread over the fiscal years 1952 and 1953. The gravity of the inter- 
national situation now dictates that these plans be moved forward and that the 
funds required to complete the program be provided in this fiscal year so that 
the entire project may be completed at a much earlier date than originally 
planned. I consider this an essential part of our effort to achieve international 
stability and prevent the spread of aggression. I urge early and favorable 
action on the estimate. 

The details of this estimate are set forth in the attached letter of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations thereon I 
concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry 8. TRUMAN. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 2, 1951. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 
Srr: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration a proposed 


supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1951, in the amount of $97,500,000, 
for the Department of State as follows: 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
“INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


“For an additional amount for ‘International information and educational 
activities’, for facilities for radio transmission and reception, and so forth, as 
authorized in the third proviso under this head in the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1951, $97,500,000 to remain available until expended; and the limitation 
contained in said proviso is increased from ‘$41,288,000’ to ‘$139,788,000’.”’ 

This estimate provides funds for expanding the broadcasting facilities of the 
United States international information and education program. 

These additional facilities are urgently needed in order to combat Communist 
efforts to discredit, among other nations of the world, this country’s aims and 
purposes. They will provide a means for reaching millions of additional radio 
listeners in critical areas who are presently out of range of existing equipment. 
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These facilities will also greatly intensify and improve the quality of program 
reception in those areas presently being covered and will permit a much wider 
use of medium wave transmission. 


I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropriation be 
transmitted to the Congress. 
Respectfully yours, 
F. J. Lawton, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

(Nore.—Considerable testimony with regard to International In- 
formation and Educational Activities, Department of State, may be 
found in hearings on regular State Department estimates for fiscal 
year 1952.) 

Mr. FLoop. This request is in the amount of $97,500,000. The 
1951 appropriations to date are, regular, $32,700,000; and supple- 
mental $79,067,850, or a total of $111,767,850. 

Mr. Wiiper. Mr. Chairman, that includes the counterpart funds 
which were in addition to the appropriated dollars. 

Mr. Fioop. This request has no terminal date and is for the period 
from April 1, 1951. The average number of employees authorized 
under the current appropriation is 5,974; actual employment as of 
January 31, 1951, is 5,595; the number involved in this estimate is 
none. 

In view of the size of this supplemental request and its importance, 
we shall include at this time in the record, the several pages of this 
justification to help us in understanding the details. 

Mr. Witper. Mr. Chairman, while the amount requested as a 
supplemental is $97,500,000, the language of this House Document 
dictates that there shall be a transfer, as reflected in the amount of 
the revised limitation for facilities, of $1 million, reserved out of the 


current year’s appropriation by the Bureau of the Budget under 
section 1214. ae. 6 
(The justification is as follows:) 


International information and educational activities 


Appropriations to date: 


$32, 700, 000 
79, 067, 850 


111, 757, 850 
Obligations to Jan. 31, 1951 44, 317, 813 
Expenditures to Jan. 31, 1951 15, 591, 975 
Budget estimate next fiscal year 115, 000, 000 
Request (for X months from Apr. 1, 1951) 97, 500, 000 


Employment: 
Average number of current appropriations 5, 974 
Number involved this estimate None 
Actual employment Jan. 31, 1951 5, 595 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


These funds are urgently required to complete construction of radio broad- 
casting facilities designed to assure adequate world-wide radio coverage by the 
Voice of America. 

The projects provided by this estimate are the final links in a ring of transmitters 
which the Congress has already appropriated substantial sums and on which a 
great deal of progress has been made. It was originally intended that construc- 
tion of the final stages be spread over the fiscal years 1952 and 1953. The serious 
international situation now dictates that these plans be moved forward and that 
funds be provided in this fiscal year for completion of the entire project. This is 
considered to be an essential part of the national defense program and early and 
favora’>le action on the estimate is urged. 
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For an additional amount for “International information and educational 
activities,’ for facilities for radio transmission and reception, and so forth, as 
authorized in the third proviso under this head in the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1951, $97,500,000 to remain available until expended; and the limitation 
contained in said proviso is increased from ‘‘$41,288,000” to ‘'$139,788,000.”’ 


Summary of estimates by major projects 


Pt. I. Additional cost of construction previously authorized in the 
1950 and 1951 supplemental appropriations (see p. 5 for detail)._ $9, 533, 939 
Pt. Il. New construction projects requested for fiscal year 1951 (see 


p. 6 for detail) 88, 966, 061 


Grand total 


Summary of estimates by object of expense 


ip SE ae len ne ee Les ee a $98, 500, 000 


It is requested that a supplemental estimate in the amount of $97,500,000 be 
provided for completion of the construction of radio broadcasting facilities for the 
Voice of America. This amount, together with $1,000,000 now in reserve under 
section 1214, Public Law 759, will provide a total additional amount of $98,500,000. 
A fiscal year 1951 supplemental is requested in order that the entire network of 
facilities may be completed and be in operation during fiscal year 1953. 

The Department originally planned to request funds to complete these facilities, 
by phases, over a period of several fiscal years. It was on this basis that supple- 
mental appropriations were approved by the President and the Congress for the 
fiscal years 1950 and 1951. However, in view of the national emergency, it is 
imperative that these facilities, which are essential to the security of the United 
States, be in full operation as soon as possible. The facilities being requested will 
provide adequate world-wide radio coverage by short wave from the United States 
and by medium wave from a ring of powerful relay stations located outside the 
continental United States. If, for any reason, facilities outside the United States 
become unusable, the United States will still be able to blanket the world by 
short-wave signals. The estimate of $98,500,000 has been divided into two 
parts, i. e.: 

Part I, estimate, $9,533,939.—This amount will provide funds to cover cost in- 
creases due to inflation in the cost of carrving out the construction approved by 
Congress in fiscal years 1950 and 1951. The request for the additional funds has 
been developed on the basis of cost experience to date and price quotations and 
consultations with private industry. 

Part II, estimate, $88,966,061.—This amount will provide funds to complete 
the additional phases of the construction program. This phase of the estimate 
will cover construction in the United States of four double very high powered short- 
wave stations, and nine overseas medium-wave relay stations. The estimated 
costs were developed on the basis of current price levels, 

The detailed estimates are as follows: 


Part I.—Projects previously authorized in 1950 and 1951 supplemental appropriations 


RADIO BROADCASTING 
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Estimate 1951 supple- 
based on 1951 revised | mental esti- 
1950 or 1951 estimate mate (cost 
appropriation increase) 
1. Able—Improvement of facilities in the United States (see 
exhibit 1) Se EE a rae $7, 434, 143 $809, 340 
2. Baker—2 double very high-power plants in the United 
SD TO le si hn wrists nibedtantinde oaen 14, 359, 856 15, 964, 980 1, 605, 124 
3. Cast—Additional costs (see exhibit 3)..............-----.-- 4, 740, 505 6, 164, 400 1, 423, 895 
4. Dog—Additional costs (see exhibit 3)............-...------- 4, 740, 505 6, 164, 400 1, 423, 895 
5. East—Additional costs (see exhibit 3)...................--- 4, 740, 505 6, 164, 400 1, - 23, 895 
6. John—Additional costs (see exhibit 3).._...........-.-..--- 4, 740, 505 6, 164, 400 1, 423, 895 
7. Jade—Additional costs (see exhibit 4)__...........-.--.---. | 4, 740, 505 6, 164, 400 1, 423, 895 
Weed: G04 ori J sie 3k 3 the as cos | 44,687,184 | 54, 221, 123 9, 533, 939 








The additional funds of $9,533,939 are required to meet price and cost increases, 
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Parr II.— New projects requested in 1951 supplemental budget 


Frank— New base, very high power relay station (see exhibit 4)_ $6, 305, 640 
George— New base, very high power relay station (see exhibit 4)_ 6, 305, 640 
Ida— New base, very high power relay station (see exhibit 4)... 6, 305, 640 
Love— New base, very high power relay station (see exhibit 4) _ 6, 305, 640 
Mike— New base, very high power relay station (see exhibit 4) 6, 305, 640 
Negate— New base, very high power relay station (see exhibit 4)_ 6, 305, 640 
Ocean— New base, very high power relay station (see exhibit 4)_ 6, 305, 640 
Peter— New base, very high pewer relay station (see exhibit 4)-_ 6, 305, 640 
sen New base, very high power relay station (see exhibit 4)_ 6, 305, 640 
King— One very high power short wave station, United States 

(see exhibit 5) : : 8, 047, 290 
Tare— One very high power short wave station, United States 

(see exhibit 5) 8, 047, 290 
Uncle— One very high power short wave station, United States 

(see exhibit 5) _- 8, 047, 290 
Victor— One very high power short wave station, United States 

(see exhibit 5) - - ; 8, 047, 290 
To provide for air shipment of certain critical materials -__- ----- 26, 141 


(Ee eae is So ae sal skeet ore 88, 966, O61 
The above projects are new, and are estimated as a result of bids and,cr 
received in connection with projects Baker, Jade, and John. ‘The estimate includes 
$19,674,263 for cost and price increases. 
Revised cost for project ‘‘ Able’’-—Improvement of facilities in United States 





1951 supple- 
mental 
estimate 
(cost in- 
crease) 


| 
| ‘ 
| 1951 original | 1951 revised 


: 
Items estimate | estimate 





| 
sittin 
1, Physical construction, New York studios _- - -- $400, 000 | $458, 400 $58, 400 
2. Transcription, master control and recording rooms—main- | 
tenance and storage shops 79, 073 90, 618 11, 545 
. Contract wiring cost - - | 356, 803 417, 459 60, 656 
. Equipment cost, including master control, consoles, ampli- 
fiers, etc. _. _ 800,000 | 920, 000 120, 000 
: Improvement of domestic pk aI 3, O88, 927 | 3, 422, 666 333, 739 
| 
| 





5. Communications systems - - ES es 5 Ce ae Boe By 8 Be SE 1, 500, 000 1, 725, 000 225, 000 
7. Research contracts (technical) | 400, 000 | 400, , 000 


6, 624, 803 | 7, 434, 143 | 809, 340 





These estimates are based on experience in acquiring equipment for Munich 
and Tangier facilities, other construction and contracts let, bids received and 
negotiations in process for this project (Able). 


EXPLANATION OF COST INCREASES FOR PROJECT ABLE 


Items 1 and 2: The contractor has estimated that additional funds amounting 
to 14.6 percent of the amounts currently available for these items will be required. 

Item 3: The material for this item is copper wire, cable, etc. which has increased 
in price by 25 percent. The labor has received an average of 9 percent increase. 
Since on this item it is estimated that labor will be about 50 percent of the cost, 
the average cost increase is approximately 17 percent. 

Item 4: Contracts placed and bids being received show an approximate average 
of 15-percent price increase. Some items, such as resistors and condensors, are 
up as much as 40 percent. 

Item 5: This estimate is based on actual costs incurred plus an increase of 15 
percent of the original value of work remaining in line with increases already 
experienced. 

Item 6: A 15-percent increase is estimated based on contract price of electronic 
components already purchased for other projects. 

Item 7: No cost increase is requested in this item for research. 


80820—51—pt. 2 
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Revised cost of project Baker—Two very high power double plants in the United States 
(used as a basis for 1951 supplemental estimate) 























1951 maple 
1951 original | 1951 revised or vas 
Items estimate estimate y wan yma 
crease) 
By ee Rk ge es ee $2, 000, 000 $2, 200, 000 $200, 000 
Bas II, oo hs os aco gietke > Gah own beane: 432, 000 432,000 |...-.......... 
3. Three curtains—high power at veness 000, hese: trans- 
IN re en A ec evade tmmianck 1, 650, 000 1, 890, 900 240, 900 
4. One 11,250 KW Diesel ERIS RAT ae RS ET RS 1, 680, 000 1, 831, 200 151, 200 
5. Land—400 acres at ae 200, 000 B00, 000 42... 24 e----- 
6. Transmitter building 200’ x 200’...............---_-- Bates. 440, 000 504, 240 64, 240 
7. Power building 100’ x 200’._............-..-.-- Cre SN 260, 000 297, 960 37, 960 
8. Fuel storage plant (650,000 gals.).........._.____- ae J 115, 000 131, 790 16, 790 
a ocean cca cuskaueersnaians & 64, 928 105, 000 40, 072 
ee eee aa 30, 000 7 eee ae 
Bi, en ees oer ee. Shes. 40, 000 45, 840 5, 840 
12. Installation of transmitter equipment._................-..- 268, 000 313, 560 45, 560 
NN ELLEN OL I ES | 7, 179, 928 7, 982, 490 | 802, 562 
x2 x2 x2 
Ran en TE as 14, 359,856 | 15, 964, 980 | 1, 605, 124 








These estimates are based on actual contracts let, bids received, contracts 
under negotiation, as well as experience in the Munich, Tangier, and domestic 
curtain projects. 


EXPLANATION OF COST INCREASES FOR PROJECT BAKER 


Item 1: Bids have been requested for major transmitters. Discussion with the 
industry and experience to date indicates that costs will be about 10 percent 
higher than the original estimate. 

Item 2: No increase is requested since transmitters have been under contract 
for several months. 

Item 4: The 9-percent estimated cost increase is based on quotations. 

Item 5: No increase. 

Item 9: The increase is based on a proposal dated February 5, 1951. 

Item 10: No increase is Tequested for this item. 

Item 12: A 17-percent increase is expected. See project Able, item 3. 

Items 3, 6, 7, 8, and 11: The 14.6-percent increase is based on contractor’s 
estimate for similar construction. 


Revised cost of project Jade—Very high power relay base (used as a-basis for 1951 
supplemental estimate 


(These costs are applicable also to Projects Cast, Dog, East, and John] 














| 1951 supple- 
| ae : sntal 
: 1951 original | 1951 revised er smut 
Items estimate | estimate Gare 
| crease) 
1. Transmitting equipment.__.._____- $1, 177, 000 $941, 600 — $235, 400 
2. Receiving equipment. __________- 137, 00 | 146, 050 19, 050 
Se OU eee reas a RT 645, 000 | 703, 050 58, 050 
OG, DRI MUON oon cc ccicceannene hm RR 120, 000 | 
5. Phasing equipment and transmission lines_- : 75, 000 | 4, 261, 700 1, 582, 195 
6. Physical plant, installation, ete. ................-....-..-- | 2, 484, 505 | 
7. Land for transmitting and receiving sites.....___.__.___. } 112, 000 | AE 2 Bolgteres pe eae 
BREE ite AE Seen. teas 
Ce eR EES OOS 6 Fie at El ad A ol ee | 


4, 740, 505 | 6, 164, 400 1, 423, 895 





These estimates are based on actual contract experience on the Jade project as 
well as actual contracts let on project John. 
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EXPLANATION OF COST INCREASES FOR PROJECTS JADE, CAST, DOG, EAST, AND JOHN 


























3 Item 1: This item has been contracted for Jade, Cast, Dog, East, and John 
; projects. The contract price was approximately 20 percent under the original 


estimate. 
‘ Item 2: A 15-percent cost increase based on industry consultations is antici- 
pated. 
Item 3: A 9-percent cost increase for this item has been based on quotations 
received. 


Items 4, 5, and 6: The increase of $1,582,195 is based on actual contract which 
has been awarded. The original estimate for this expense was based on the 
estimates made by the same contractor. The rise in price represents an increase 
of 59 percent. 

Item 7: No increase is requested for this item. 


Revised cost of project Frank—Very high-power relay base (used as a basis for 1951 
supplemental estimate) 


[These costs are applicable also to projects George, Ida, Love, Mike, sits Ocean, Peter and sadn 





| Basic | | 1951 

oe estimate | Cost |  supple- 

Items (Jade | increase | mental 
exhibit 3) estimate 














1. Transmitting equipment-.-------- eabrc dn Sadana ean eer aetna $941, 600 | $141, 240 | $1, 082, 840 

Fe NS on cv cvicee nok hevceminadvaurssenabaadted 127, 000 | 19, 050 146, 050 

Pe ES Sa eee ees 645, 000 | 58, 050 | 703, 050 
4. Antenna system... Pidictstadaiinmen' 120, 000 | | 

5. Phasing equipment and transmission lines. ..-...-..------ | 75, 000 1, 582, 195 | 4, 261, 700 
6. Physical plant, installation, ete. - - On aa gett iaes 2, 484, 505 | 

7. Land for transmitting and receiving +" 8? tk eee 112, 000 
keses ae, 

NEL LIDS PRE PLE LIGETI | 4,505,105 | 1, 800, 535 | 6, 305, 640 





These estimates are based on experience in connection with Project Jade (See 
Exhibit ‘‘3’’). 


EXPLANATION OF COSTS FOR NEW PROJECT-—-FRANK-—VERY HIGH POWER MEDIUM 
WAVE RELAY BASE 


[These costs also apply to similar installations—George, Ida, Love, Mike, Negate, Ocean, Peter, and Roger.] 


Item 1: Refer to Jade—exhibit 3. This item for project Jade, Cast, Dog, 
East, and John represented a decrease in the estimate of 20 percent. However, 
since contracts have been awarded, the contractor has estimated that a 15-percent 
price increase will be necessary for similar items. 

Item 2: The amount of $146,050 is the same requested for the increase cost of 
a similar item for project Jade, exhibit 3. 

Item 3: The amount requested of $703,050 is the same requested for project 
Jade, exhibit 3. 

Items 4, 5 and 6: The amount requested of $4,261,700 is the same requested 
for project Jade, exhibit 3. 

Item 7: The amount requested of Silke ,000 is the same requested for project 
Jade, exhibit 3. 
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Revised cost of project King—One very high power prant in United States (used as 
basis for 1951 Suppremental Estimate) 


[These costs are applicable also to projects Tare, Uncle and Victor] 
| | } 
Basic esti- |... ; | 1951 supple- 
nate Cost increase} mental 
| ; } 43 estimate 


. Two transmitter units sears . , Sane F FD $200, 000 yy $2, 200, 000 
2. Two transmitters : 432, 000 64, 800 496, 800 
3. Three curtains—High power at $550,000 each including 

transmission lines ‘ | , 650, 000 240, 900 , 890, 900 

. One 11,250-kilowatt Diesel plant. : , 680, 000 | 51, 200 , 831, 200 
5. Land—400 acres, $500 — 200, 000 |._._..- 7 200, 000 
}. Transmitter building—200 by 200 feet 440, 000 | 64, 240 504, 240 

. Power building—100 by 200 feet 260, 000 37, 960 297, 960 
8. Fuel storage (650,000 gallons) 115, 000 16, 790 131, 790 

. Security . 64, 928 40, 072 105, 000 

. Land improveme nt_ 30, 000 30, 000 

. Service building 50, by 100 feet 40, 000 | 5, 840 45, 840 
2. Installation of transmitter equipment -- 268, 000 45, 560 313, 560 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





i) ae | 7,179, 928 | 867, 362 8, 047, 290 


These estimates are the same as those used in connection with project Baker. 
(See Exhibit 2.) The only exception is for item 2. This item has ine reased 
approximately 15 percent over the original estimate and the similar item for Baker 
for which a contract has been awarded. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ftoop. I am advised that we have with us someone who will 
address himself particularly to this subject. 

Mr. Barrett. We have witb us Dr. Jerome D. Wiesner, represent- 
ing project Troy, the project organized by MIT. Dr. Wiesner is pro- 
fessor of communication engineering at MIT and director of the 
research laboratory of electronics there, and formerly with the Los 
Alamos project. We can proceed with him, Mr. Chairman, or start 
with Mr. Kohler, as the committee wishes. 

Mr. Foon. I think it would be best to hear Mr. Kohler first, with 
any supplementary remarks that you might wish to make, Mr. 
Barrett, and you, Mr. Hulten. And then we will have whatever 
expert testimony you think we should have. 

Mr. Barrert. Very good, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You may lead off if you wish, Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett. This plan for the speed-up, with some modifications, 
of the Ring project, which was stepped up this year with the approval 
of this committee and with appropriations from this committee, has 
the approval and endorsement of the National Security Council. 
It is a part of a general plan that has been reviewed with me by the 
National Security Council. Basically, it calls for a rapid speed-up 
in the development of necessary radio facilities, as has been outlined 
in the President’s communication. 

I should explain at the same time that last year, partly as the 
result of suggestions from two members of this committee, Chairman 
Rooney and Mr. Stefan, or a discussion that was held with them, we 
made an effort to get the best scientific brains in the country to work 
on our communications projects. After consultation with the appro- 
priate research people in the United States Government, including the 
Bureau of Standards, the Defense Establishment, and so on, we 
contracted for MIT to inaugurate a classified project known as 
project Troy. 





The gentlemen who worked on that project for a period of something 
over 90 days included Dana Bailey of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards; Dean John Burchard of MIT; Martin Deutsch, a staff member 
of the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory; John Pierce, of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories; John Morrison, the professor of the depart- 
ment of geography, the University of Maryland; Edward Purcell, 
associate professor of physics at Harvard and now professor of physics 
at Harvard; W. W. Salisbury, director of research, Collins Radio Co.; 
Merle Tuve, who is credited with the development of the proximity 
fuze, as you know; and Dr. J. B. Wiesner, whom I have previously 
referred to. 

Mr. Fioop. I would suggest that you insert in the record at this 
point a short biographical sketch of each one of those men you named. 

Mr. Barrett. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


BioGRAPHY OF TEAM 


The members of the group that took part in project Troy are listed below, 
together with brief biographical statements of each person. 

1. Bailey, Dana K.: b. Clarendon Hill., [ll., November 22, 1916; U. of Arizona 
B. 8. (Astronomy) 1937; Oxford U. Rhode Scholar B. A. (Physics) 1940, M. A. 
1943; U. S. Army Signal Corps 1941-46; Air Ministry representative at Inter- 
services Ionosphere Bureau in England 1941-48; charge Radio Propagation Sec- 
tion, Office of Chief Signal Officer, Washington, D. C., 1943-45, Manila 1945, 
Tokyo 1945-46; project engineer in charge Communications Section, project 
Rand, Douglas Aircraft, Santa Monica 1946-48; adviser on U. 8. delegation to 
Provisional Frequeney Board of the International Telecommunications Union, 
Geneva, Switzerland, representing National Bureau of Standards 1948-50; 
assistant to Chief, Division 14, National Bureau of Standards since 1950. 

2. Bavelas, Alex: b. Chicopee, Mass., December 25, 1915; Springfield College 
B.S. 1940; State U. of lowa M. A. 1944; M. I. T. Ph. D. 1946; res. assoc. M ; 
1944-46; instructor M. I. T. 1946-48; asst. prof. M. I. T. 1948-49; assoc. prof. 
M. I. T. 1949; consultant Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 1944-48; Towle Mfg. 
Co. 1948-50. 

3. Berkner, Lloyd V.: b. Milwaukee, Wis., February 1, 1905; U. of Minnesota 
B.S. (EE) 1927; George Washington U. studies physics 1933-35; engineer Airways 
Division, U. 8S. Department of Commerce 1927-28; engineer Byrd Antarctic Ex- 
pedition 1928-30; research engineer National Bureau of Standards 1930-33; 
research physicist Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington 1933-41; head Electronics Materials Branch, U. 8S. Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics 1941-46; executive secretary Research and Development Board, 
National Military Establishment 1946-47; chairman Section on Exploration of 
Geophysics of Atmosphere, Department of Terrestrial Magnetism 1947-48; special 
assistant to Secretary of State to direct work related to the Military Assistance 
Program 1949; captain U.S. Naval Reserve. 

4. Bruner, Jerome 8.: b. New York, N. Y., October 1, 1915; Duke U. BA 1937; 
Harvard U. Ph. D 1941; research analyst Princeton Listening Center, Summer 
1940; special analyst Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service 1941—42; social science 
analyst, Div. of Prog. Surveys, U.S. Dept. Agriculture 1942-43; res. assoe. School 
of Publie and International Affairs, Princeton 1943-44; field representative Over- 
seas Branch, O. W. I. 1944—45; lecturer on psychology, Harvard U. 1945-48; assoc. 
prof. social psychology, Harvard U. since 1948; member editorial board Public 
Opinion Quarterly. 

5. Burchard, John Ely.: b. Marshall, Minn., December 8, 1898; U. of Minne- 
sota 1915-18; M. Il. T. SB 1923, MS 1925; Bemis Industries Inc., Boston, and 
affiliated company, Housing Co., 1925-38, vice pres. 1933-38; prof. and director 
Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation, M. I. T. 1938-48; Director of Libraries, 
M. I. T. 1944-48; Dean of Humanities and Social Studies M. I. T. since 1948; 
exec. officer Committee on Passive Protection against Bombing, National Re- 
search Council 1940-43; exec. officer Commission on Fortification Design; Na- 
tional Research Council 1943-44; chairman Section B, Division A, National De- 
fense Research Committee 1940-42, chief Division 2, 1943-44; asst. chief Office of 
Field Service, Office of Scientific Research and Development, 1944-45, deputy 
chief 1945; received Presidential Medal for Merit June 1948. 
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6. Deutsch, Martin: b. Vienna, Austria, January 29, 1917; naturalized, Boston, 
February 3, 1941; M. I. T. BS 1937, Ph. D (Physics) 1941; instructor M. I. T. 
1941-44; asst. prof. 1945-49; assoc. prof. since 1949; staff member Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, 1944—46. 

7. Friedman, Francis L.: b. New York, N. Y., September 5, 1918; Harvard 
U. AB 1939, MA 1940; M. I. T. Ph. D (Physies) 1949; grad. asst. U. of Wisconsin 
1941; asst. physicist National Bureau of Standards 1941—42; physicist Plutonium 
Project, U. of Chicago 1942-46; research assoc. M. I. T. 1946-49; Arthur D. Little 
post doctoral fellow 1949-50; asst. prof. M. I. T. i950; Assoc. and Director Nu- 
clear Development Associates, New York. 

8. Hill, A. G.: b. St. Louis, Mo., January 11, 1910; Washington U. BS 1930, 
MS 1934; U. of Rochester Ph. D (Physics) 1937; instructor M. I. T. 1937-41; 
physicist Research Corp. 1941; staff member M. I. T. Radiation Laboratory 1942- 
46; prof. M. I. T. since 1946; consultant Federal Telecommunication Laboratories 
since 1945; Research and Development Board 1947; Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory 1947; Director, Research Laboratory of Electronics, M. I. 

9. Kelly, Burnham; b. Evanston, IIl., January 23, 1912; Williams College AB 
1933; Harvard College LLB 1936; M. I. T. MCP 1941; law clerk, Providence, 
R. L., 1936-38; planning engineer Mass. Commission on Public Safety 1941; asst. 
exec. officer Committee on Fortification Design, National Research Council 1941— 
44; various titles from technical aide to special asst. to div. chief, National De- 
fense Research Committee, 1942-44; field service consultant to Office of Scientific 
Research and Development 1944-45; res. asst. M. I. T. 1940-41, assoc. 1945-46, 
asst. prof. 1946-50, assoc. prof. since 1950; Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation, 
M. I. T., asst. director, 1945-48, director since 1948. 

10. Kluckhohn, Clyde: b. Le Mars, Iowa, January 11, 1905; Princeton 1922; 
U,. of Wisconsin AB 1928; U. of Vienna 1931-32; Oxford U. (Rhodes Scholar) MA 
1932; Harvard U. Ph. D 1936; asst. prof. anthropology U. of Mexico and res. assoc. 
archeology, Sch. of American Research 1932-34; instructor in anthropology 
Harvard U. 1935-37, asst. prof. 1937-30, assoc. prof. 1940-46, prof. since 1946; 
director Russian Research Center, Harvard U. since 1947; consultant at Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur Hdqtrs. 1946-47; staff member school for Overseas Adminis- 
tration, Harvard U. 1943-44; deputy chief Joint Morale Survey, War Dept. and 
O. W. I. 1944-45; consultant to U. S. Indian Service since 1942; director Institute 
of Ethnic Affairs; editor, Growth. 

11. Marquis, Donald G.: b. Two Harbors, Minn., June 22, 1908; Teachers 
College, Bellingham, Wash., 1924-25; Stanford U. AB 1928; Yale U. Ph. D (Psy- 
chology) 1932; fellow National Research Council 1932-33; teacher Yale U, 1933- 
35, 1936-45; fellow Rockefeller Foundation 1935-36; director Office of Psycho- 
logical Personnel, National Research Council, 1934-45; technical aide, Army- 
Navy Vision Committee, Office of Scientific Research and Development, Wash- 
ington, 1944-45; prof. U. of Michigan since 1945. 

12. Millikan, Max F.: b. Chicago, Ill., December 12, 1913; Calif. Inst. of 
Technology 1931-33; Yale U. BS 1935; Cambridge U. 1935-36; Yale U. Ph. D 
(Economics) 1941; instructor Yale U. 1938-41; asst. prof. Yale U. 1941-42; 
business specialist, Office of Price Administration 1942; economist, War Shipping 
Administration 1944-46; chief, Economic Intelligence Branch, Division of Re- 
search for Europe, Department of State, 1946; asst. exec. secy. President’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid 1947; consultant House Sel. Committee on Foreign 
Aid 1947; research assoc. Yale U. 1946-49; assoc. prof. M. I. T. 1949; consultant, 
Economie Cooperation Administration 1948-50; Dept. of the Air Force 1949-50; 
lecturer National War College, 1948-50; consultant Gordon Gray, Exec. Office of 
the President, Washington, D. C., 1950. 

13. Morison, Elting E.: b. Milwaukee, Wis., December 14, 1909; Harvard U. 
AB 1932, AM 1937; teacher Wooster School, Danbury, Conn., 1932-33; St. 
Mark’s Schocl, Southboro, Mass. 1934-35; asst. dean, Harvard College 1935-37; 
Staff Commander of the Eastern Sea Frontier 1942-43; director, Historical 
Section, Office of Chief of Naval Operations 1944-46; consultant Research De- 
velepment Board, Houghton Mifflin Co. 1946; editor, Letiers of Theodore 
Roosevelt since 1946; assoc. prof. M. I. T. since 1946. 

14. Morison, Robert S.: b. Milwaukee, Wis., November 25, 1906; Harvard 
U. AB 1930; Harvard Medical School MD 1935; resident physician Collis P. 
Huntington Memorial Hospital 1934-35; Austin teaching fellow Harvard Matiical 
School 1935-36; instructor in physiology Harvard Medical School 1936-38; assoc. 
in anatomy Harvard Medical School 1938-41, asst. prof. of anatomy 1941-44; 
Asst. Director Medical Sciences Rockefeller Foundation 1944-48, assoc. director 
Medical Sciences sinc2 1949. 
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15. Morrison, John A.: b. Portsmouth, N. H., October 8, 1903; U. of Chicago 
SB 1925, SM 1927, Ph. D (Geography) 1938; U. of Breslau 1927-28; instructor in 
geography U. of Chicago 1928-38: lecturer on U.S.S. R., Institute of International 
Understanding 1938-40; deputy chief U. 8. 8. R. Division Research and Analysis 
Branch, Office of Strategic Services, 1941-45; chief Eastern Europe Branch, 
Division of Research for Europe, Department of State 1945-47; consultant Policy 
Planning Staff, Department of State, 1948; director of studies National War 
College, 1947-48; prof. and head of Department of Geography, U. of Maryland 
since 1949. 

16. Pierce, John R.: b. Des Moines, Iowa, March 27, 1910; Calif. Inst. of 
Tech. Ph. D. 1936; member of technical staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories Inc. 
since 1936. 

17. Purcell, Edward M.: b. Taylorville, Ill., August 30, 1912; Purdue U. BS 
(EE) 1933; Tech. Hochschule, Karlsruhe, Germany, 1933-34; Harvard U. Ph. D 
(Physies) 1938; instructor in physics, Harvard U. 1938-40; staff member, Radia- 
tion Laboratory, M. I. T. 1940-46; assoc. prof. physics, Harvard U. 1946-49, 
prof. of physics since 1949. 

18. Salisbury, W. W.: b. Carthage, Ill., December 27, 1903; U. of Iowa BA 
1926; U. of Calif. 1937-38; Cornell College Sc. D 1940; res. asst. U. of lowa 1926- 
27; teaching fellow U. of Calif. 1937-38: sound engineer General Dramatone Corp. 
1927; Hollywood Film Enterprises 1929; consulting engineer 1930-35; employ- 
ment analyst U. 8. Department of Labor 1935-37; res. assoc. U. of Calif. Radia- 
tion Lab. 1937-41; staff member M. I. T. Radiation Lab. 1941- 42; division head, 
Harvard Radio Research Lab. 1942- -45; Director of Research, Collins Radio Co. 
since 1945. 

19. Speier, Hans: b. Berlin, Germany, February 3, 1905; universities of Berlin 
and Heidelberg; Ph. D. Heidelberg 1928; social science editor, Ullstein Publishing 
House 1928-31; lecturer on political science College for Politics, Berlin, and 
assistant, Department of Economics, U. of Berlin, 1931-33; prof of sociology, 
Graduate Faculty of New School for Social Research, New York City, 1933-42; 
Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service 1942-44; propaganda poiicy adviser to 
Chief of Overseas Branch of O. W. I. 1944~45; assoc. chief, acting chief, Division 
for Occupied Areas, Department of State 1926-47; prof. sociology Graduate 
Faculty of New School for Social Research, New York City 1947-48; since 1948, 
chief, Social Science Division, Rand Corp., consultant to Department of State 
and to Research and Development Board, and member of Scientific Advisory 
Board. 

20. Tuve, Merle A.: b. Canton, 8. D., June 27, 1901; U. of Minnesota BS 
1922; Johns Hopkins U. MA 1923, Ph. D. 1926; staff member and director since 
1946, Carnegie Institution of Washington; chairman Section T., Office of Scien- 
tifie Research and Development 1940-44; director Applied Physics Laboratory, 
Johns Hopkins U. 1944—46. 

21. Wiesner, J. B.: b. Detroit, Mich., May 30, 1915; U. of Michigan BS (EE 
and Math.) 1937, MS (EE) 1940, Ph. D 1950; assoc. director of broadcasting, 
U. of Michigan 1937-40; chief engineer, Library of Congress, 1940-42; staff 
M. I. T. Radiation Laboratory 1942-45; staff Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
1945-46; faculty M. I. T. since 1946; prof. of communication engineering M. I. . 
since 1950; Assoe. Director, Research Laboratory of Electronics, M. I. T. 

22. W olf, Robert L.: b. New York, N. Y., December 22, 1915; Harvard U. 
AB 1936, AM 1937, Ph. D (History) 1947; teaching fellow Harvard U. 1937-41; 
research analyst and section chief, Office of Strategic Services and Department of 
State, Office of Intelligence Research 1942-46; assist. and assoc. prof. U. of Wis- 
consin 1947-50; on leave as visiting lecturer at Harvard 1949-50; assoc. prof. 
Harvard U. since 1950. 


Mr. Barrertr. They have reviewed this project and given it their 
endorsement. 

With your permission now, sir, I would like to ask Mr. Kohler to 
take over. 

Mr. FLoop. Just a moment. The committee may wish to ask Mr. 
Barrett some questions. 

Mr. Preston. I think we should finish the general statements 


entirely. 
Mr. Fioop. All right. Mr. Kohler? 
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Facriuiries ExPANSION PLAN 


Mr. Kouter. I am glad to have this opportunity to talk about the 
facilities expansion plan. It will be nothing very new to this com- 
mittee, since during the course of the supplemental hearings last year 
we portrayed to the committee the underlying concept of this plan and 
indicated that that was the line of progress we were going to take in 
developing what would, in fact, be the world’s greatest international 
broadcasting system and one that would be capable of delivering to 
radio receivers throughout the world a strong and effective signal 
relatively immune to jamming not only in the short wave but also in 
the medium wave or in the appropriate geographical areas in another 
wave-length communication used in that area. 

Our original plan contemplated that we would take this somewhat 
gradually and do it in a couple of bites instead of one, but the review 
of the National Security Council, as Mr. Barrett indicated, favored 
getting going with this program as rapidly as we possibly could. 
That is something with which, of course, we are delighted and which 
we are prepared to try to implement to the very best of our ability. 

I should like to give a few words of explanation as to the ring con- 
cept. It starts largely from the fact that geographically the United 
States is not in a very favorable geographic situation with respect to 
international broadcasting. The same remoteness that gives us 
security otherwise also makes it difficult for us to deliver direct to 
the target audiences throughout the world a radio signal which they 
can understand. In that respect we are in a very different situation, 
for example, from the Soviet Union which has both the Far East and 
the Near and Middle East and Europe at its doorstep, so that it can 
reach them with reasonable facility. 

Consequently, our job is to get a signal abroad and then to boost 
that signal on to the listeners by this ring of relay bases. 

The eventual concept of that ring involved 14 relay bases abroad. 
We look forward under this budget to the completion of that ring. 

Now, in addition to that, the ring concept rests upon six strong 
transmitting stations here in the United States. Our present trans- 
mitting plant is now of a certain age and is approaching obsolescence, 
and in many cases is unable to deliver a strong enough signal abroad 
even to our relay bases to withstand the Russian jamming. 

Also, if conditions in the world should ever make it so that we 
would lose the overseas relay bases, we want to get ourselves in a 
position where the secure home base is itself at least capable of deliver- 
ing effective short-wave signals throughout the world. 

Now, we have developed during the past vear, also, another concept 
which we are now about to initiate, utilizing some of the previous 
facilities appropriations. That project we know as project Vagabond. 
We will ask the committee’s indulgence later on as we discuss the 
details to discuss them off the record some. In essence, that is to 
put some of these transmitters on seagoing vessels so that we can 
accomplish a number of purposes. One of those is to speed up the 
installation, because we will not have to wait for sites abroad and for 
their construction. As soon as we can get the transmitters produced, 
we can begin to install them in the vessels here in the United States 
and have them ready to operate as soon as the site is determined. 
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Now, we have had the finest cooperation in this project from the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff and other agencies which will be involved in the 


development of this project. It involves only a minor variation of 
our facilities establishment, rather than any real change of plan. 

For example, these transmitters will be simply housed in a seagoing 
craft and can be operated in connection with shore antenna installa- 
tions of the same type that we have always contemplated. 

If the committee and the Congress approve this present bill, which 
is purely a capital investment budget and not an operating budget, 
then we will have essentially completed our facilities plans. There- 
after there may be minor variations. There will be technical im- 
provements, but the basic facilities will be installed. 

I am glad to say that in all the research we have had done this year, 
particularly by project Troy, of which you are about to hear, we have 
had confirmation of the technical validity of the planning that we have 
done so far and a confirmation that it all fits into any projects or any 
future development of radio techniques that this group has been able 
to envisage. That is, that our facilities fit into future radio develop- 
ments as they are seen by the research people. 

During the past vear in connection with facilities I should mention 
that we have had the cooperation of a mission under the chairmanship 
of James Shouse, who is chairman of the board of the Crosley Corp., 
to go out to our relay bases—they have gone to. Europe so far—and 
to go to the Latin American area to study and advise us with respect 
to the possibility of developing program planning abroad, to fit it in 
with our short-wave schedules from the United States. As a result of 
the work of this mission and of Mr. Shouse’s recommendations and 
those of his colleagues we do envisage the establishment of a program- 
ing operation at the relay base in Munich during the coming year 
which will supplement and fit in with our direct programing out of 
our studios in New York. 

In connection with this budget in our detailed sedtionaeee we will do 
our best to give you our estimates of the target dates for procurement 
and for installation of these facilities, but we do not want to mislead 
the committee at all. I would like to say these will be target dates 
toward which we will work. There are a number of unknowns in 
connection with the establishment of radio facilities abroad. Every 
transmitter has to have a frequency, and we get into considerable 
international complications at times in connection with the procure- 
ment of suitable frequencies. 

The other factor is that of site negotiations. The United States 
is not fortunate enough to possess territory in all the suitable places 
for locating these facilities. Therefore, we will have to do with our 
friends abroad and to find them acquiescent in connection with the 
firm establishment of the sites for a lot of these transmitters. 

In connection with both of those we see no problem that cannot 
be solved at all, but they do introduce certain unknowns which prevent 
us from being absolutely on.a schedule so far as reporting on target 
dates is concerned. 

I would only add to that, sir, that during the past year we have 
greatly developed our close cooperation and liaison with the Joint 
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Chief’s of Staff and through them with all the defense departments 
in connection with all of their facilities projects, as well as our pro- 
gram operations. We have continued to have the closest cooperation 
also with the domestic radio industry and we have had help from all 
those sources in the development of all our radio facilities plans. 

We have also continued during this year to implement the previous 
facilities appropriations. Mr. Herrick, the Chief of our Facilities 
Branch, will be prepared to give to the committee a report on all the 
detail at once, both with respect to the progress we have made under 
the existing appropriations and our plans in detail under these new 
appropriations that we are requesting. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. We would like to hear from Dr. Wiesner 
now. 

Mr. Preston. Is he going to speak to a specific project? 

Mr. Kouuer. He will speak to the technical side of the project 
Troy. They have had a group of the principal electronics engineers 
in the country who have been going over our plans and investigating 
and experimenting in cooperation with us as to every new technique 
that they can find. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Prossect Troy 


Mr. FLoop. The committee is very pleased to have with it Dr. 
Jerome B. Wiesner, professor of communication engineering at MIT 
and associate director of the research laboratory of electronics, and a 
member of the project Troy study group. 

We are going to have a biographical sketch of you in the recordélater, 
but just for our benefit now will you give us some information as to 
who you are and how good you are? 

Dr. Wiesner. I will tell you how bad I am. 

I am now at MIT. 

I grew up in Michigan. I went to the University of Michigan, 
where I studied electrical engineering and physics. I received my 
doctor’s degree there. I was on the staff there for a while teaching. 

In 1940 I came to Washington and went to work in the Library of 
Congress. I had the title there of Chief Engineer. I ran the photo- 
graphic and recording laboratory, which some of you may know about. 
They run a rather extensive service there. 

In 1942, after the war broke out, I went to MIT to work in the 
radiation laboratory, where they had a very large wartime electronics 
and radar laboratory. There I became a group leader, and a member 
of the steering committee that ran that laboratory, 

Toward the end of the war I went to Los Alamos in New Mexico 
where I worked for a while on atomic energy things. 

At the end of the war, or a year after the war was over, I went out 
to Bikini and had charge of the electronics instrumentation of the 
Bikini test, and then I came back to MIT, where I have been teaching 
and doing communications research since then. 

I am a professor on the faculty there, and I also help run this rather 
extensive laboratory which is a basic and military research laboratory. 

Mr. Fioop. This research laboratory on electronics, is that an 


MIT laboratory? 
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Dr. Wiesner. That is an MIT laboratory of about 300 people 





ats 
which does research in electronics, communications, and physics. It 
on is a laboratory that is supported by the Signal Corps, the Navy, and 
all the Air Force jointly. 
Mr. Fioop. To do a contract for the various defense agencies? 
us Dr. Wiesner. It is not a contract laboratory. The three groups 
aa pool some money, put in a rather substantial sum of money into the 
he laboratory, and we run essentially an independent operation deciding 
Lap what we want to do and what things we should work on. They do 
BW bring problems to us, and if we think they are ones on which we can 
help out we do, but they have given us rather extensive freedom to do 
er the things which we think are important. 
Mr. FLoop. How old are you, Doctor? 
Dr. Wiesner. Thirty-five. 
et Mr. Fioop. This committee, for obvious reasons, feels constrained, 
ae despite what may have gone on heretofore, for the purposes of our 
ng record, to inquire a moment as to you. 4 
ue You indicate that you were with the Los Alamos project? 
Dr. Wiesner. That is right. 
Mr. FLoop. And you were with some other highly hush-hush jobs. 
Since the record has indicated, unfortunately, of recent periods, that 
some of your associates have not been beyond reproach, if you know 
what I mean—— 
Dr. Wiesner. I[ know exactly. 
Yr. Mr. Fioop. May I ask you this: Have you ever been mixed up 
[T with this screw-ball outfit, or this alphabetical soup in the Attorney 
a General’s office, or anything else? 
Dr. Wiesner. No, sir. Never. 
ar, Mr. F.Loop. Never? 
to Dr. Wiesner. Never. 
Mr. FLoop. You are not under oath, but I want the record to show 
it anyway. 
Dr. Wiesner. No, I have never had any contact with any left-wing 
n, or any Communist political organization. 
Ly Mr. FLoop. You have had a loyalty check and investigation, or do 
you know? 
of Dr. Wiesner. I have one once about every 4 months, so far as I 
0- can tell. 
t. Mr. FLoop. You do? That is fine. I hope they keep it up. That 
is no reflection on you, of course. 
1e Dr. Wiesner. My parents tell me the neighbors are getting very 
Cs suspicious. 
er Mr. FLoop. Human nature being what it is, I hope they are that 
assiduous with everybody on these jobs. 
20 Dr. Wiesner. They have done a very good job. 
Incidentally, may I say, off the reeord—— 
ut (Discussion off the record.) 
1€ Mr. F.Loop. The practice of the committee is to have the witness 
ig make a general statement, and then the members of the committee, 
if they wish, will interrogate you when you finish. We do not inter- 
er rupt while you are making your statement. 
y. Dr. Wiesner. Yes, sir. 
in Mr. FLoop. You know what you are here for, I suppose. You 


understand that you are to direct your attention to this requested 
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budget and to explain as you see fit this project Troy for the com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Wiesner. Right. If you can afford the time, I might tell you 
a little bit about the background of the project Troy, so that you will 
understand why I am here and how we got into this at MIT. 

Mr. FLoop. Also, at any point during this kind of discussion before 
this subcommittee, if you wish to go off the record, you may just say 
so, and if nobody on the committee objects you may do that. 

Dr. Wiesner. Probably I should be censored by the State Depart- 
ment people, because they know more about what should be off the 
record than I do. 

The things I am going to say, I think, can be on the record for the 
moment. 

As you know, the MIT during the war ran a very large military 
research laboratory, and at the end of the war we tapered down to a 
couple of hundred people and made it largely a nonclassified labora- 
tory for the work. We felt that we had: to get back to the training 
of students and basic research to provide further material for applica- 
tion to the military situation, since we had pretty well exhausted our 
bag of tricks. 

We tried for some time to run just the nonclassified research, but 
we found that continually there were special jobs that people wanted 
done that we seemed to have for one reason or another special ability 
to handle, and we developed a technique of working on what we might 
call crash programs of studying very intensively a problem for some- 
body for a short period of time, and then trying to see if we could 
make some sense out of it. The first of these was a project for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This should probably be off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


TECHNIQUE OF MIT OPERATIONS 


Dr. Wiesner. We developed a pattern in that project which we 
have used in those that have succeeded that project. The pattern is 
that of trying not only to use the MIT people but of letting the MIT 
people be the holding company for these operations and to get the 
people we can from around the country, from wherever they may be, 
industry or military or anywhere. We get our people wherever we can. 

Without asking whether or not they are available, we say, “Who 
are the people that could do this job best?” and then we go out and 
try to get them. Often if we want somebody from industry we have 
trouble, but generally we can get the university and military people 
we want. 

Then we just tackle the job and stay with it until we understand it. 
We turn in a report and quit. We have done that, in addition, on 
several other projects. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Wiesner. What you find is a very interesting thing, that when 
you bring people, as you do, from around the country who have been 
working in similar areas, but who have not been working together, 
but who are very good, this often acts as a catalytic agent and you 
can do some very good things which have been obvious for a long time, 
but which no one has quite recognized. Then they come out. 

I might stop at this point and see if I have made the form of opera- 
tion clear. 
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Mr. FLoop. Whom do you mean by “we 

Dr. Wiesner. The group. MIT le becomes the contractor 
for the sponsoring agency. We get a sum of money and we agree to 
study the problem and turn ina report. The director of the project is 
a man picked usually from our own staff, since we would like to have 
the administrative responsibility held rather closely. He assembles 
the group of scientists and we study the problem we have been asked to 
study and then quit. 

We were asked last summer, or last fall, by the State Department 
whether we would look at the technical and certain subsidiary problems 
of the International Broadcasting System, and we did, and that is 
why I am here. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead; tell us about it. 

Dr. Wiesner. Of course, like everyone we primarily heretofore 
have been associated with the military problems and not the standard 
broadcasting problems, but as a communication engineer I had had 
some broadcasting experience before at the University of Michigan, 
where I was the associate director of their broadcasting service, and 
while I worked in Washington I had a fair amount of contact with the 
national broadcasting networks. I worked with the groups that 
ng § <d set up the Office of Facts and Fi igures until I went to Boston, 
so I had some broadcasting experience, though it was not very much. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


When we started into this program we expected to find a rather 
bad mess, because of what we had read in the newspapers. None of 
us had had ver vy direct contact with the Voice of America. We were, 
I think, quite surprised. I do not know that I have ever told this 
to the State Department people before. We were surprised to find 
that things looked pretty good technically, that the operations were 
well planned, that the equipments which they were buying seemed 
to make sense, and that the commercial people were in the picture. 

When we went around the country we always tried to fill in the 
background, by going behind these guys and talking to the people 
who work with them, to see if what they are doing makes sense. We 
found people at RCA, at Bell Laboratories, and Collins Radio, and 
other people who had been in on the planning of the facilities, and 
they could not have done a better job for a commercial operator. 
This was a good, solid technical operation. 

We found certain limits in the operation, which come from having 
to work essentially within the framework of commercial experience 
and tradition, instead of breaking out of that. 

We have made certain recommendations for improvements in the 
facilities and for new developments, which. think will have a chance 
of somewhat improving the facilities, and in some cases they will 
markedly improve them. To do it is going to be a big effort. 

Within the framework of the budget which the Voice of America 
has had I personally feel that they have done a fine job. Now, why 
do I not throw myself to you? You might want to ak more detailed 
questions. 

Mr. Fioop. That is very interesting. We might ask you about 
that, too, but just now we are concerned with this immediate program, 
and not so much with what kind of a job they have done, although 
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that is important, but more with their request for a huge sum of 
money to do more of the same kind of thing. 

Dr. Wiesner. Right. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you here for that purpose? 

Dr. Wiesner. I am here to answer any questions you would like 
to ask me. I thought I would tell you my background of it, what I 
think, and my position, and let you ask me the detailed questions. 

Mr. Fioop. We will do that, also, but unless you do not want to do 
it that way we would like for you to take a few minutes to tell us what 
this thing is all about. What do you know about what they want 
to do? What do you know about these proposed new projects? 
Do you have anything to do with it? Why are they being set up 
that way? Why are they important to be set up that way? Are 
they big enough? Are we going to get the dollar value out of this 
thing? Why do they have to do it now? Tell us something. We 
will ask you plenty of questions later. 

Dr. Wiesner. First, I thought we were talking about the technical 
part of the project and not about the importance of getting the 
information into the area. We start on the assumption that we 
want to get the information there, unless you want me to go back and 
try to convince you that we should. 

Mr. FLoop. You are a technician; talk in your own language. 


GETTING INFORMATION INTO UNCONTROLLED AREAS 


Dr. Wiesner. We start with the assumption that the Government 
wants to get information into these areas which we do not control, 
which we would like to get information into. This is a problem of a 
magnitude which is considerably greater than we have ever faced in 
this country in broadcasting, for the reason that we have never de- 
veloped the technique of pushing transmission hundreds and hundreds 
of miles and getting good program quality. 

When we run the radio stations in this country we have been pre- 
pared to have a station within 50 or 60 miles, or else in the area. 
Technically, it is just a whole lot easier to do it that way than to try 
to stand back and beam your power in. 

When you look at the job of trying to cover a good part of the world 
with signals which are adequate and loud enough to be picked up with 
the poor receivers that we know many of these people have, we come 
into a problem which is of more magnitude than we have in the United 
States of trying to provide good broadcasting coverage for our people. 

If the proposals which are on the table are correct and if I under- 
stand what I am talking about, they are for this ring. This, it seems 
to me, is one of the two or three methods by which one can get satis- 
factory signals into the area that we are talking about. The others are 
not as highly developed. 

We have proposed something to the Voice of America which they 
are going to follow through on, which in 2 or 3 years, maybe a shorter 
period, which will allow them in the specialized areas to get stronger 
signals in, but the examination which we made as a group of this, ring 
project indicated to us that it was a sound way of getting the program- 
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ing into the area that they are trying to hit. It is one of the few ways 
you can do it, and certainly it is no more expensive, in my opinion, 
than any other arrangement you can find. This is a statement about 
the general method of attack. 

The transmitters which they are using and the facilities which they 
have developed for this purpose seem to us to be coming to them 
somewhat cheaper per watt or per milliwatt of signal in the target 
area than the commercial broadcasters are able to buy transmitters 
for use in this country, in spite of the fact that the equipment has had 
to be developed for this operation. 

To the best of our ability to examine this project in the short time 
we had, these things seemed completely sound technically and eco- 
nomically. The amounts of money seem quite large, but the job 
you are trying to do there isa very big one. You are trying to provide 
a broadcasting service to large areas of the world. You are trying to 
provide it in a way which is inherently inefficient, and are trying to 
do it from the outside in. 

When you do radio transmission you dissipate an awful lot of 
energy in the path of getting to the radio set. This is why we try 
to have the use of a lot of small transmitters, so that the distance 
between the transmitter and the receiver is always small, and you 
do not have to warm up the earth or warm up the ionosphere for 
large distances. 

Here we are in the unfortunate position of not being able to pick 
the optimum locations. We are also in the position of having to 
lay down pretty good signals, because these people have such poor 
receivers, by and large. Beyond that, when we think about putting 
in our own receivers, we want them to be small. We want them 


to be, usually, hidden in many cases, and they are going to be ineffi- 
cient, and we have to provide whopping big signals. 
Mr. FiLoop. Did you file a report? 


REPORT ON THE RING NETWORK 


Dr. Wiesner. Our project has turned a report in to the State 
Department. 

Mr. Fioop. Could you tell us something that is in that report? 
What is on the first page, and what were the conclusions you reached, 
and what were the reasons for some of the conclusions? Inasmuch as 
this is not secret, we want to know. 

Dr. Wiesner. I have just tried to summarize the conclusions of 
having worked on the one.specific thing, the ring transmitter. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by the “ring transmitter’’? 

Dr. Wiesner. This ring network. 

Mr. Fioop. This whole group of stations which constitute a ring? 

Dr. Wiesner. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is one of the things you filed a report on? 

Dr. Wiesner. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you tell us something that is in the report which 
permits you to recommend or justify or approve whoever had this 
idea? Somebody got an idea, and they called you people in. Why do 
you think it is good or bad? 
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Dr. Wiesner. You first go back and look at the problem you are 
trying to do, namely the job of getting the signals from wherever you 
happen to own land, real estate, into these: areas, the Asian area, the 
Eastern European area, Russia, and places where we want to put in 
our information. 

You begin, as I suppose our broadcasting people did some years 
ago, trying to do the job from the United States. This is the way they 
begin. 

After some operation the technical people in the Voice of America 
concluded that this was not a very reasonable thing to do. They 
were having to shoot their signals through the auroral zone, so-called, 
of the ionosphere, where the transmission gets badly messed up. 

We went back over with some people who were experts in propa- 
gation, the entire problem of propagating signals into these areas. 


METHODS OF PROPAGATING SIGNALS 


We first started in by saying, “‘What are the areas?” If we are to 
propagate signals, ‘How can we get the signals in?”’ 

Most of the time there are two ways of propagating signals. For 
the kind of broadcasting which we are talking about, the doing of 
propaganda broadcasting, there are two kinds. One is the inospheric, 
bouncing the radio waves off the inoized lawyer in the sky and having 
them come down to earth. This is a technique for long-range trans- 
mission. 

The other way is to set up the ground-wave propagation, making 
the waves which you want follow the earth to where you want them 
to go. That is generally the better form of communication, which 
we use exclusively in the broadcasting in this country. However, it 
is a thing which suffers if you try to go very long ranges with it. 

We studied first of all the target areas where we would have to put 
the transmitters if we wanted to do the ground-wave propagation, 
where it would be the best to put the transmitters if you were going 
to do the sky-wave porpagation, and all of that. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this question: If these people were 
right in the theory of doing what they want to do, is this the best way 
of doing it? 

Dr. Wiesner. Today; yes. 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean by ‘‘today’’? 


POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENT OF BETTER METHODS 

Dr. Wiesner. I think if we work for 2 or 3 years on some develop- 
ments which we have in mind and which we have discussed with them 
there might be, in specialized cases, better ways of doing this job. 

Mr. Fioop. What would be a specialized case? 

Dr. Wiesner. A case of broadcasting a program from Western 
Germany, let us say, into the satellite regions, which extend maybe 
1,000 miles from the point of transmission. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you think we should spend $97 million now on 
program A, when in 2 or 3 years you indicate there might be a better 
program B? 

Dr. Wiesner. I think so, for two reasons. One, we are not in a 
position to guarantee that we will be able to do that. Second, many 
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of the facilities which are made to do the present job, with the high- 
powered transmitters, could be diverted, as we have established, in 
this new operation, and the new operation will not do except in one 
or two areas what the ring will do. It is a limited special case. 

Mr. Fioop. Then, if we agree in theory that the ring project is 
sound, it is still the best way now, despite what else you are going to 
do; is that right? 

Dr. Wiesner. Yes; I do not think we would have any reason to 
regret the ring at any later date. 

Mr. Fioop. If you are going to do any additional developments 
they will deal with particular specialized cases? 

Dr. Wiesner. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That will not affect these facilities if and when they 
are ever set up? 

Dr. Wiesner. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. All right; go ahead. 


CONSULTATION WITH THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


May I ask you again: You are aware that we know of the experi- 
ments and projects of the Bureau of Standards in radio propagation 
and their experiments in the ionosphere with radio propagation and 
projection. We know something about that because of the Bureau 
of Standards. 

Have you been in consultation with our Bureau of Standards people 
as to the ionosphere and radio propagation to this area? 

Dr. Wiesner. One of the members of our group, part of the team 
that studied propagation, was loaned to us by the Bureau of Standards. 
He is a member of the Central Radio Propagation Laboratory of the 
Bureau. 

As a matter of fact, I can tell vou a bit about some experiments we 
did in which the Bureau of Standards participated, and is going to 
continue participating, in an attempt to get better relay facilities. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you had the advantage and are you now having 
the advantage of our Bureau of Standards, what they are doing and 
have done in that realm? 

Dr. Wiesner. Yes. This man helped us on this report. 

Mr. Fioop. I wanted to be sure of that. 

Dr. Wiesner. He is continuing to help us study the Voice of 
America problems. 

Mr. FLoop. All right. 

Dr. Weisner. We have had complete access to all their people and 
information. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Dr. Wiesner. And we have taken advantage of it. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 


APPROVAL OF THE LOCATION OF THE RING TRANSMITTERS 


Dr. Wiesner. Having made this general study of where the trans- 
mitters were to be if we were going to do an optimum job, we con- 
cluded quite independently our decision. We always approach these 
problems with the idea that the guys doing the job are crazy and 
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wrong, and that gives you the proper frame of mind. Sometimes we 
find they are, too. 

But in this particular case, having looked backwards to see where 
you ought to put your transmitters to do a pretty good ionospheric 
propagation, and in special cases the ground-wave transmission, we 
had to agree that the location of the ring transmitters was as good as 
any we could select. 

Mr. Fioop. Who decided the location of these proposed transmit- 
ters, do vou know? 

Dr. Wiesner. I understand it was a job done by the people under 
Mr. Herrick here. He had the assistance of the people in the Radio 
Corp. ef America, the Signal Corps, and I believe the Bureau of 
Standards. Is that correct? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Your people did not check these? 

Dr. Wiesner. This proposal is an IBD proposal, but one we concur 
in. 

Mr. FLtoop. What would be the nature of the check? How would 
you know why point A was better than point C in a certain country? 

Dr. Wiesner. You pick the target areas and you make studies of 
the frequencies and the nature of the ionosphere. There are a lot of 
data which have been collected by the Bureau of Standards people, 
the Signal Corps people, and others, about what is going on. 

Your ionosphere is very much like the atmosphere above the earth. 
It is up above the normal atmosphere, but it has all of the properties 
of the atmosphere. It has weather. There are places where you just 
cannot send radio waves properly. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this question at that point: Then I 
understand that you are not using the ground-wave method? You 
are now for the time being, on this program, going to use propagation 
with the ionosphere? 

Dr. Wresner. In most places. There are one or two places where 
they plan to use both, but mostly they will depend upon the ionosphere. 

You cannot go long distances with a ground wave. You are always 
standing out and reaching in in one of these cases; and you have to 
use both methods to go along. 

Mr. Fioop. Just so we know where you are operating. 

. Dr. Wiesner. That is right. Somebody has drawn a nice chart 
ere. 

Whenever you try to go through this region around the polar region 
you have trouble. You have copies of this report? 

Mr. Fioop. No, we just have a copy of this map. 


PROBLEM OF THE SHADOW ZONE 


Dr. Wiesner. They got out this thing called the shadow zone. 
That shows the problems. 

Mr. Foon. It just occurs to me that this stenographer is not as 
good as you are, and this is a lot of gobbledegook you are going through 
here, so on these technical terms you had better take it a little slower, 
and help his blood pressure a little bit. 

Dr. Wiesner. All right. 

To get back, it turns out that in this region here around the pole it 
is a very bad region to try to broadcast any electromagnetic power 
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through, because it absorbs a very large amount of power. It is 
“lossy.” 

This goes into one of the troubles later. Many of you have probably 
tried to use the trans-Atlantic radio circuit and have discovered it is 
very bad. The reason is it is shooting from here, right through here 
lindicating], through this zone, and it turns out to be one of the worst 
radio-telephone transc ontinental circuits in existence. 

If you examine the various locations which we own in terms of the 
target areas you will find a certain number of them are shadowed. If 
you try to put all your transmitters in one region it does not work out. 
This little thing called shadow zone demonstrates that rather neatly. 

Mr. Fioop. Y es; we have that. 

Dr. Wresner. I do not think we should take your time to go through 
all of it in detail, but this demonstrates the kind of study they first 
made and that we repeated to see that they were right. 

You take your target and you see where you have to put the 
transmitters mm order to get the maximum efficiency of transmission. 
We know a lot about these different paths. Just like you have the 
oceans charted, there is a certain amount of information charted about 
the ionosphere. 

You say, “I want to send a signal in here,” and then you look at 
the various possible places from which to transmit. Obviously, to 
transmit from the United States into this region is a pretty bad thing 
to do, because you go right through this messy polar region. 


DIRECTIONAL ANTENNAS 


Mr. FLoop. Let me interrupt. From the way these charts and 
maps are laid out, and for the purpose indicated for this program 
being channeled, to the territory of Soviet Russia and the periphery 
satellite areas, can you project a signal in any direction on the compass 
from any one of these facilities, or can it only be directed in one area 
at one point at a time? 

Dr. Wiesner. Well, first of all, you will not want to go in all 
directions from any one point. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not know that. I am just asking, can you 
do it? 

Dr. Wiesner. You cannot do it at the moment. You would have 
to put up some new antennas. The antennas as now designed are 
made to project signals in the direction you want to go as you see it 
at the moment. 

Mr. FLoop. Would it cost much to turn it around? 

Dr. Wiesner. Some of their transmitters can be turned around. 
Most of them, I gather, cannot at the moment. 

Mr. Herrick. If I may interrupt a moment, sir, on the broadcast 
transmitters we do use directional antennas. 

This particular pattern here is a pattern of the Munich transmitter. 
In this particular case it is directed toward Moscow. By just pushing 
a button you can fire it north and south—i r words, to Italy or 
northern Germany or the Scandinavian countries. 

Mr. FiLoop. Can that be done with these new facilities? 

Mr. Herrick. In most cases, sir, we did design them for that 
purpose, where the target lays with the arc of the antennas. In the 
case of Munich, since it is located in the center of the territory, even 
the reverse of the antennas fires down to Spain and is a help. 
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Mr. FLoop. Never mind Munich. What about these new facilities? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. In those cases where the facility is located 
in a position that it would be advantageous to have a wide arc of 
coverage the antennas would be designed for that purpose. 

Mr. Fioop. If and when necessary can it be done? 

Mr. Herrick. It can be done. 

Mr. FLoop. Go ahead, Doctor. 


NUMBER OF TRANSMITTERS 


Dr. Wiesner. What comes out of this is that there is no single 
spot location for your transmitter good for all your target areas, so 
you pick a certain number. They picked 14 locations for transmitters 
to hit into different target areas. If we had been doing it we might 
have picked 11, or we might have picked 17; I do not know. This 
number is as good a compromise as any. 

Mr. Fioop. On the point of the target areas, my friend Mr. 
Preston here is a former artillery officer, and he understands zones of 
fire and how to blanket for an ack-ack barrage. Can you do that 
with this or do you overlap and get mixed up in your target areas? 
When you beam your signal into the target area does it have a limited 
zone of jurisdiction, or are you scattering these things all over the 
lot and getting mixed up with yourself? 

Dr. Wiesner. You cannot do as good a job as you would like. 
You cannot pick out the State of Nevada, for example, and not get 
something into the State of California, if you are standing here at 
New York and firing. It is that kind of problem. You are beaming 
from here in New York and trying to hit the west coast. [suspect with 
the kind of facility we are using here we would probably get most of 
the west coast. 

Mr. FLoop. What I am trying to find out is, can your facility at 
point A, shooting northeast, jam and counterjam, or interfere with 
facility B, C, and D, coming from the opposite direction into the same 
target area? 

Dr. Wiesner. No. Just as on the broadcast you can have more 
than one station in a city, if you allocate the transmitters to different 
frequencies, and we can do that here. Secondly, it often turns out 
that the ionosphere you are using as a mirror will bounce a signal 
from here to here [indicating] but will not get it to there [indicating]. 
If vou broadcast from here to her [indicating], you find it does not 
get in here [indicating] just by the nature of the reflection path that 
is being used. You can control that carefully. 

Mr. FLoop. You can control it? 


RESTRICTIONS DUE TO INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Dr. Wiesner. Only by your selection of frequency at the point of 
operation, but you do have a fair choice of controls. These trans- 
mitters run over a wide range of frequencies. You can select your 
antennas and your point of operation. The worst problem we have 
in this connection comes from the fact they are not allowed legally to 
operate as freely as they would like because of our international 
agreements on broadcasting. Those are very severe restrictions to 
the kind of operation we are talking about. 
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Mr. Fioop. Since you have raised the question, to what extent 
do the international agreements enter into the picture and tend to 
retard the project that is being requested? 

Dr. Wiesner. I do not know in detail the allocation problem for 
this ring. I would think it is not very serious. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there someone here on the staff who can tell us 
about that? 

Dr. Wiesner. I am not an expert in these matters. We have 
looked at them a little bit, enough to know it is a serious problem we 
face. It is not a thing I understand. 


POSSIBLE REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF TRANSMITTERS 


Mr. FLtoop. Why cannot we do what we want to do, if we want 
to do it, with three of these at half the money, and do just as good 
a job? 

Dr. Wiesner. Because if you look at these trouble zones for propa- 
gation, you find that you cannot hit all the spots you want from three 
locations. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you not need nine? Then we could save 
some dollars. 

Dr. Wiesner. Instead of 14? 

This is an engineering guess. Nine might be an almost satisfactory 
solution. If you were going to be really elaborate you might pick 20. 
This seems to be what I consider a sound engineering compromise, 
between spending too much money and overdoing it, and not spending 
enough and doing the job scantily. 

Mr. FLtoop. What else do you have? 

Dr. Wiesner. | think there is probably nothing to say in con- 
nection with the ring. 

RELAY STATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. By the way, these are relay stations? 

Dr. Wiesner. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And the original signal is to arrive from one trans- 
mitter, one point of exit; is that right? 

Dr. Wiesner. It could probably arise from any one and : feed 
around, or it could be generated in the United States, or somewhere 
else, and fed to the group. 

Mr. Fioop. Are these facilities broadc vasting facilities, or just 
booster stations? 

Mr. Herrick. Each installation consists of a main broadcasting 
transmitter, but as a part of the installation there are additional sup- 
plementary transmitters which are used to link all the points together 
so thay can operate as a coordinated and integrated unit and receive 
programs from one source by any number of routes. 

Mr. Fioop. If and when the situation arose, any one of these sepa- 
rate units could itself initiate the signal? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir, if the program source existed. 

Dr. Wiesner. In many cases there will not be program originating 
facilities, but you could move them in. 

Mr. Fioop. If it was necessary? 

Dr. Wiesner. If it was necessary. It would not be a big thing— 
studios, microphones, and people—so it is not a 2-year construc- 
tion job. 
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Mr. Foon. If, because of an act of God or common enemy, some- 
thing should happen to the original point of projection, that is no 
problem? 

Dr. Wiesner. That is correct. 

Now, to go to some of the additional things we have looked at for 
the Voice of America, we have a strong feeling that one of the serious 
things handicapping them is their inability to do good relaying opera- 
tions—to get programs satisfactorily from one point to another. 

Mr. Fioop. Handicapping whom? 

Dr. Wiesner. The Voice of America’s broadcasting cperations, the 
International Broadcasting Division, the people running this facility. 

This is tied to the fact that I honestly fear ring transmission is not 
as satisfactory a method of doing broadcasting and getting messages 
around as either land wires or ground waves. As I say, if you want a 
good example of that, try to make a trans-Atlantic telephone call on 
the Bell System from New York to London. You will find either one 
of two things: You are told to wait two days, or you get a message 
through and hear only every other word. That is the result of the very 
bad conditions you get when you try to run through this set of lines 
in here [indicating]. 

Now, because of this, and for a number of other reasons which are 
tied to military problems, which we saw,as we looked at the jamming 
problem—you see, we went into this because the problem as presented 
to us was to examine the operations of the International Broadcasting 
Division of the State Department—— 

Mr. FLoop. Who asked you to do it? 


RUSSIAN JAMMING 


Dr. Wiesner. These people here. What they said was, ‘‘Can you 
find a way to get around the Russian jamming?” and we took the 
liberty to see what they were doing before we looked at the Russian 
jamming. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you looked at the Russian jamming? 

Dr. Wiesner. As much as they will let us look at it. 

Mr. FLoop. You are talking about Russian jamming now and the 
fact that we know they are doing it. 

Dr. Wiesner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Wiesner. I have finished the general discussion of the high- 
powered part of the ring. 


VALUE OF THE CRITICAL-FREQUENCY OPERATION 


Mr. FiLoop. The Bureau of Standards have told us that they are 
responsible more than anyone else for some gadget that they tipped 
the Voice of America technical people to, which has helped appre- 
ciably in getting through the Russian jamming. Do you know 
anything about that? 

r. Wiesner. The critical-frequency operation. That will cer- 
tainly help, but it is something that I think is overestimated. 

Mr. FLoop. What is overestimated? 

Dr. Wiesner. The value of the critical-frequency operation. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the method suggested by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to get through the jamming? 
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Dr. Wiesner. Yes. We have had some long arguments with them 
about it. It is a thing which can be effective at certain times of the 
day and at certain times of the year, but it is not the kind of operation 
which is too good for propaganda broadcasts because it requires you 
to operate at the time of day when the critical frequencies are right, 
and to shift your frequency around with very little forewarning of 
where you are going to be, so it makes the job of the listener a rather 
difficult one and it restricts the hours a day that you can broadcast. 

Mr. Fioop. This suggestion of the Bureau of Standards has not 
cured anything? 

Dr. Wiesner. It will not cure anything. 


THE CUDDLING OPERATION 


Mr. Fioop. What about cuddling? 

Dr. Wiesner. That is an operation that I believe these people have 
developed. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know anything about it in connection with 
jamming? 

Dr. Wresnrer. Yes. The cuddling operation can be successful if 
the Russians are unwilling to jam their own facilities. If they get des- 
perate enough they can jam their own facilities. 

Mr. FLoop. Will these facilities suggested by you people be of any 
assistance to the Bureau of Standards, plus cuddling or anything else? 

Dr. Wresner. They can all be used. The cuddling and the critical- 
frequency operation is not a piece of equipment; it is a method of 
operation, and any of these facilities can be operated that way when 
it appears to be to our advantage. 


Mr. Fioop. If you have nothing further to offer affirmatively, I 
suggest that the other members have an opportunity to ask questions. 

Dr. Wiesner. If we are talking about the ring only, I have nothing 
more to say. 

Mr. Preston. As a layman, knowing nothing about radio technique, 
there are no questions that I wish to ask. 

Mr. MarsHauu. No questions. 


PERSONNEL FOR PROJECT TROY 


Mr. Sreran. Your organization of Troy is made up of some scien- 
tists in the employ of MIT? 

Dr. Wiesner. Only about 15 percent of the people who worked on 
Troy were employees of MIT. They were all employed for this 
temporary period. 

. Mr. Steran. Are you complete with your work? 

Dr. Wiesner. The initial work outlined to us. What I have out- 
lined to you has been completed. We are agreeing at the moment to 
do some continuing work, some research on specific things, for the 
State Department, but our survey job is done. 


NATURE OF JOB PERFORMED BY MIT 


Mr. Sreran, You merely did a survey job? | 
Dr. Wiesner. We did a survey job, a detailed technical study of 
many things we thought could be useful to them. 
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In addition to the report you see here, which is the general report of 
our project and apparently which has not been printed, we will turn 
in annexes on specific detailed problems. 

Mr. Sreran. Did vou do these maps? 

Dr. Wiesner. No; we did not. 

Mr. Sreran. There were suggestions made to you by the State 
Department and you went into a survey of them; is that the idea? 

Dr. Wiesner. We started by being briefed by the State Depart- 
ment. They told us what they were doing. One of the things they 
told us about was this [indicating]. We started out to see whether 
this was the best way to do it. or a bad way to do it, or whether there 
were other ways. 

Mr. Sreran. And you merely made a survey of the suggestions of 
the Voice of America and made up that report? 

Dr. Wiesner. In connection with this we made only a study of the 
problem. We have gone into a great many other things which they 
have not done, and we have proposed a lot of new ideas and methods 
of operation to them, but we are not discussing those at the moment. 

Mr. Sreran. You were merely asked to make a survey and pass 
upon what they had planned; is that the idea? 

Dr. Wiesner. That is not what we were asked. We were asked to 
see if there was any way of countering jamming. 

Mr. Sreran. That was the first thing you were asked. 

Dr. Wetsner. Are there any ways of putting radio signals into 
these areas? No one ever asked us to make a survey, but in the 
process of understanding the problem we had to understand this thing. 

Mr. Sreran. I understand. You were originally asked: What can 
this Troy organization do to help the Voice of America break through 
the jamming? 

Dr. Wresner. That is right. 

Mr. Sreran. And you made this report? 

Dr. Wiesner. That is right. 

Mr. Sreran. And in connection with that you studied the Voice of 
America plan for this ring of transmitters? 

Dr. Wiesner. That is right. 

Mr. Sreran. And that is a part of your report? 

Dr. Wiesner. Yes. 

Mr. Streran. You had some alternative suggestions? 


MIT'S SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Dr. Wiesner. We have suggestions for some supplementary things 
which, in certain areas, may be better than this for certain kinds of 
operation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sreran. You have some alternative suggestions and they are 
all in that report? 

Dr. Wiesner. That is right, but none would supplant this. 

Mr. Sreran. You approved of this, did you? 

Dr. Wiesner. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. As a temporary program? 

Dr. Wiesner. As part of a continuing program. I do not think 
that you can ever shut this down. If they did everything we recom- 
mended they would not want to shut this facility down. 
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Mr. Sreran. Does your report contain other recommendations for 
improving this job of antijamming? 

Dr. Wiesner. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. And you have alternative suggestions in your report? 

Dr. Wiesner. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. But the Department of State comes before this com- 
mittee now and asks to put this program in operation which you 
approved as a temporary measure because you have alternative plans 
and improvements? 

Dr. Wiesner. I do not like the word “temporary.”’ 

Mr. Sreran. But you have some improvements upon it. 

Dr. Wiesner. For specific locations; yes. 

Mr. Sreran. In your opinion, will this particular program break 
through the Russian jamming if it is put into operation today? 

Dr. Wiesner. Yes. I make the following statement: I think in a 
specific localized area, if the Russians really put their minds to it, if 
they say—for these 10 miles around Moscow we are going to jam 
completely, and if they are prepared to spend enough dollars to do 
it—— 

Mr. Sreran. They can jam this? 

Dr. Ww IESNER. Anything that we can make, but this thing you have 
to look at, I think, as a dynamic thing. 

Mr. Sreran. But you will not cure the jamming problem entirely? 

Dr. Wiesner. It will cure it for the moment because it will give us 
the jump on them. 

Mr. Sreran. Let us be specific about this Doctor, The Russians 
can jam this program if it is in operation today, if they put enough 
money into the jamming program. 

Dr. Wetsner. Surely. 

Mr. Sreran. So this is not an all-out cure. 

Dr. Wiesner. No; I do not think we could claim that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sreran. Do you know of anything at all, or does your organiza- 
tion, that will cure this jamming problem? 

Dr. Wiesner. There is no such thing, in our opinion, as a special 
cute little way of beating the jamming. You have to put in power, 
and if you cannot put bigger signals into the areas than they can— 

Mr. Sreran. You say it is not a cure for the jamming, but you 
will have a jump on the Russians, and when they find out what these 
frequencies are that we are using from these rings, they will come into 
that frequency with their jamming program and it will kill these 
frequencies? 

Dr. Wiesner. No; I do not say that. It will give us a rather sub- 
stantial jump on them. It is my opinion that if we put this thing 
into effect they will find that the kind of jamming facilities they have 
had are not going to be adequate for the job. 

Mr. Sreran. | understand that, but if they put more money into 
their jamming operation—— 

Dr. Wiesner. If they are prepared to match us dollar for dollar, 
it might cost them five times more than it does us, if they want to 
fight that kind of game. 

1 think many people hoped that when MIT took on this job we 
would invent some cute way of getting around the jamming just by 
adding something to the transmitter, which would not be costly. 
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We did not find that kind of solution. - We were pretty sure we would 
not when se started. 


CONCLUSION REACHED UNDER PROJECT TROY 


Mr. Sreran. Troy has come to the conclusion that the present 
system of the Voice of America is not strong enough; you need more 
transmitters to get away from this interference, and you figured out 
various locations where you can install transmitters which will bring 
a signal into a certain target zone, but you have admitted several times 
here that is not a cure for jamming because if the Russians match us 
dollar for dollar they can break this up, also. 

Now then, you have alternative suggestions for improving the serv- 
ice. Is your program Troy a continuous program on this? 

Dr. Wiesner. We are now in the process of negotiating for con- 
tinuing service with the Voice of America. 

Mr. Sreran. To improve this? 

Dr. Wiesner. Yes, to carry on the things that we think ought to 
be investigated as possible additions to this network. 

Mr. Sreran. Will it mean additional facilities? 

Dr. Wiesner. Probably. As we see it now, certain of these facili- 
ties could probably be used if we happened to be located right, or if 
we were willing to move them for things we will undoubtedly propose. 
I suspect at the time we will not want to shut this down. These are 
costly facilities. We might as well be honest about it. 

Mr. Sreran. What is the future outlook on this if this is not going 
to be a cure-all proposition? 

Dr. Wiesner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Steran. What do you suppose the outlay would be if you put 
in the new features? 

Dr. Wiesner. About $30,000,000 more, something of that kind, or 
maybe more. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


JAMMING 


Mr. Steran. This is just a race between Russia and ourselves? 

Dr. Wiesner. | think so. 

Mr. Sreran. A jamming war? 

Dr. Wiesner. It is just that. 

Mr. Streran. And we are trying to get a jump ahead of them by 
putting new facilities in which we recognize they can match if they 
spend the dollars. 

Dr. Wiesner. I think this is no different from the military situation 
that you are in. It is a dynamic thing. 

Mr. Sreran. Are you completed on this program as far as you are 
concerned? You are working with the Voice of America on perhaps 
another $30,000,000 program? 

Dr. Wiesner. We are working with them on that. We are working 
on two or three additional things. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Steran. So you are finished with this program? 

Dr. Wiesner. With the initial phase of this program. 
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NEW PHASES OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Sreran. And you are now working on new phases of it? 

Dr. Wiesner. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. And you have explained to us off the record what 
they are? 

Dr. Wiesner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Streran. And you have two or three other subjects? 

Dr. Wiesner. Well, there are a lot of smaller, minor things which 
we have done; some rather interesting, but not significant. 

Mr. Sreran. Will this network be tied up with your present 
facilities? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir; it will. 

Mr. Steran. How much of the present facilities would become 
obsolete as the result of putting this into operation? 

Mr. Herrick. At the present time and under the present conditions 
none of it would become obsolete. This is purely an expansion of 
present facilities and an attempt, as explained earlier, by these shadow 
zone charts to overcome some of the physical restrictions that are 
facing us in directing a high-intensity signal at the target area. You 
might recall, sir, that in the last supplemental hearings we presented 
this Ring plan at that time and mentioned that the appropriations 
that we had requested were for the initial start of the plan; that we 
had in mind the total plan. 


COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Steran. How much did you have altogether last year? 

Mr. Herrick. $41,288,000, I believe. 

Mr. Streran. The committee gave you every cent you asked for? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Streran. I thought that that would complete the program. 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. My testimony—lI believe it was off the 
record—will show that that was for the initial stages of the four units 
and that the total plan envisaged 14. 

Mr. Steran. How much did you have the year before? 

Mr. Herrick. The year before we had $11,150,275. 

Mr. Steran. And now you are asking for $139 million? 

Mr. Herrick. We are asking now, sir, for $97,500,000 in addition. 

Mr. Sreran. In addition to the $41 million? 

Mr. Herrick. That which has been granted up to now. 

Mr. Steran. Have you any unexpended balance? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Streran. Will you be able to spend all of this money in 1 year? 
When can all this be completed? 

Mr. Herrick. If the sites can be made available to us which 
Mr. Kohler mentioned—there might be some delays—all of this work 
will be in effect, in a very short time. 


TIME OF COMPLETION OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Mr. Steran. I mean, when will these transmitters be in and the 
whole new program in operation? 

Mr. Herrick. It will be in operation, sir, in 1952. 

Mr. Steran. When in 1952? 
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Mr. Herrick. The contract will be let for these particular facilities 
just as fast as the sites are available. The specifications have all 
been prepared in general form. The only addition that we require is 
an adaptation to the local area. The transmitters are all designed 
and procured or in procurement. Everything is now in the state of, 
you might say, mass production. 

Mr. Sreran. Yousay that this program will be in operation in 1952° 

Mr. Herrick. In 1952; I am referring to the calendar year 1952. 

Mr. Sreran. In the calendar year 1952? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir; if these sites that we are requesting and 
looking for all become available to us within a reasonable time. 

Mr. Sreran. Then if Dr. Wiesner comes along with a new program, 
what happens? 

Mr. Herrick. The new program that Dr. Wiesner has been testi- 
fying on is not really a new program. It is a modification, an adapta- 
tion of this program, to enable us to use special techniques in certain 
areas. As an example, in the testimony that was referred to before, 
of a special transmission method that would be used only in certain 
areas where physically it is possible and desirable because of locations 
to expand that to develop a signal in that particular area; that case 
would .be an adaptation of the plan. As to the question of other 
techniques, they are only for the improvement of the basic plan. 

Mr. Sreran. No further questions. 

Mr. CLtevencer. Doctor, was the full power of WLW ever used 
to any extent? 

Dr. Wiesner. That ran for some years and I believe it was—I am 
not sure—about 500,000 watts. When they had that power, they 
used to come into my home in Dearborn, Mich., as a local station. 
We used to accept WLW as one of our local services despite the fact 
that they were in Cincinnati. Then when they dropped down to 50 
kilowatts then they were—— 

Mr. CLevencer. Just like any other? 

Dr. Wiesner. That is right. 

Mr. CLtevencer. I found the same thing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CLevencer. I can swallow this additional $100 million that is 
requested without its being the death of me if I were satisfied that it 
had national defense value. 

Dr. Wiesner. We would hope that this is one of the investments 
that would keep us from having a war. But also I am sure that if we 
got into a fighting situation we would want this kind of facility. We 


would certainly want it badly, both for the propaganda type of thing, 
and for the military. 


Mr. CLEVENGER. That is all. 





LOSS OF EFFECTIVENESS IF PROGRAM CURTAILED 
Mr. Preston. Doctor, as a committee, we are going to be faced 
with the problem involved in this request for 14 projects totaling 
$88,966,000. We are going to ask ourselves, Is all of this necessary? 
Or can we get along with part of it? This question was asked a few 
minutes ago by Mr. Flood, but I want to pin point it to this extent. 
In your expert opinion, is this a question of our having to do it all or 
none? 
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Dr. Wiesner. I do not think that is the case at all. 

Mr. Preston. | am referring to these 14 items. 

Dr. Wiesner. I think you can do a job if you only put up one of 
those transmitters. It would do something. But in my opinion it is 
important to be able to have that complete ring so that it is all tied 
together, so that you can feed programs, you can originate them, so 
that you have a flexibility, where you might operate at different times 
of the day and year. This program, as I said earlier, seems to be a 
sensible dollar compromise between what we would do if we were 
running completely wild and something which would work, but would 
be less effective. Whenever you get into a technical problem of this 
sort, whether you are designing this kind of thing or a gib radar for 
coastal defense, you have to decide on where you want to draw the 
line. This is a pretty good place to draw the line, in my opinion. 

Mr. Preston. It is your opinion, then, that if we eliminate any of 
these, we simply reduce the effectiveness of the total over-all effort 
just to that extent? 

Dr. Wiesner. That is right; you take away something from the 
total effectiveness. You do not ruin it; you do not spoil it completely, 
but it is pulled down a little bit in effectiveness. It would go with one 
less, | am sure. 

Mr. Preston. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor, you have been qualified by the State Depart- 
ment as an expert in this particular area. With reference to this par- 
ticular project Ring, for which you were qualified, is it your opinion 
as an expert that this project is sound in theory? 

Dr. Wiesner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Can it be executed in practice? 

Dr. Wiesner. I believe so. 

Mr. Fioop. Keeping in mind all atmospheric or geographical, tech- 
nical, and cost problems, within the rule of reason that would be 
encountered by this or any other kind of a similar idea, is it your 
opinion, as an expert, that this should be approved? 

Dr. Wiesner. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Thank you, Doctor. 


Fripay, Marcu 16, 1951. 
ISTIMATED OBLIGATIONS IN 1952 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, how much of the requested amount of 
this supplemental budget estimate will be obligated during the fiscal 
year 1952? 

Mr. Herrick. I believe at least 50 or 60 percent of it will be 
obligated during the fiscal year 1952. Actually, the commitment will 
be greater. The reason I phrase it that way is that certain of these 
contracts for construction overseas are necessarily cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts and therefore the fee is part of the obligation and the re- 
mainder of the cost is obligated as it is billed monthly. 

Mr. Rooney. Since you are requesting that these funds be available 
until expended, can you tell us more definitely than ‘50 or 60 percent” 
how much you are going to obligate during the fiscal year 1952? 
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Mr. Herrick. No, sir; 1 cannot. I would say that 50 or 60 percent 
represents the capital equipment other:than just construction. The 
construction itself, as I said before, will be a cost-plus-fixed fee, since 
that is what our experience shows is necessary at the present time; 
and that would be continued. 

Mr. Rooney. Why can you not? Is it unfair to compare the 
erection of facilities such as these with the building of a dam? 

Mr. Konter. If I may reply to that, Mr. Chairman, yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Why? 

Mr. Kouuer. As I had occasion to say yesterday during this testi- 
mony, we will give you the best target dates that we possibly can. On 
the other hand, there are some factors in connection with building an 
international radio broadcasting system that are not as fixed and de- 
termined as are the factors that would face you in a similar construc- 
tion project at home. To mention the two principal ones of these 
factors, there is the question of sites. Since we do not ourselves 
possess the territory over the world where we want to locate these 
transmitters, it means that we have to enter into negotiations with 
other powers over whom we do not necessarily have any control. 

The other question, of course, will be the question of securing fre- 
quencies which also in some instances will involve international 
negotiations. 


ACQUISITION OF SITES 


Mr. Rooney. Let us take up the question of sites. Am I to under- 
stand that at the present time you do not have the sites selected—the 
sites to be purchased under this requested appropriation? 

Mr. Konter. We have the sites 

Mr. Roonry. Am I or am I not so to understand? 

Mr. Kouter. We have not negotiated for the sites. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you selected the sites? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; we have selected the general area where we 
would like to locate these transmitters. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are they? 

Mr. Konter. May I reply to that off the record, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Reply to it off the record and give to the clerk of the 
committee in writing a list of the sites. 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Then, if I understand you correctly, with regard— 
and I am now referring only to locations in the United States—with 
regard to those locations, you do not have any specific sites yet 
selected? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir. Technical studies will have to determine 
where, from an electronics point of view, those ought to be situated. 
Perhaps Mr. Herrick can supplement that? 

Mr. Herrick. The technical studies are completed and are being 
referred now for site locations. The studies were undertaken by one 
of the laboratories in this country in order to study the effects of these 
facilities—that is, to ascertain where we could put them in close 
proximity to certain of the populated areas, or where we should put 
them. Those studies are completed and are being checked at the 
present time by both MIT and by the Signal Corps, as to propagation, 
to ascertain that the circuits and the locations are perfectly correct. 
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Mr. Rooney. Awhile ago when I asked you to compare the manage- 
ment engineering of a program such as this with the erection of a dam, 
you used as one of the reasons for its being entirely different the fact 
that you had the problem of the acquisition of land. 


ESTIMATED AMOUNT FOR ACQUISITION OF LAND 


As a matter of fact, the amount of money requested here for the 


purchase of land comes to only $2,008,000 out of the $97,500,000, 
does it not? 


Mr. Kouter. I will check that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At page 9 you have $200,000. At page 13 you 
estimate $1,008,000 for land; and at page 15 you estimate the cost of 
land for 4 projects at $200,000 each, or $800,000. So that if I under- 
stand you correctly, the total amount requested for land is $2,008,000 
and of the amount that I mentioned, $2,008,000, you already have 
$200,000, for the purchase of land, in the 1951 appropriation bill. 
Are all these statements of mine correct? 

Mr. Herrick. I would have to check them, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you not check them right now? In order to 
save time, are they approximately correct? 

Mr. Herrick. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then I call your attention again to the fact that the 
amount requested for land is merely a small portion of the total of 
$97,500,000. Now, in what other particular does this differ from the 
problems arising in the construction of a dam? 

Mr. Herrick. Basically, from an engineering viewpoint, it does 
not differ from the construction of a dam. However, in direct reply 
to the question, I do not believe that our difficulties in obtaining 
land in some of these overseas sites can be compared to the dollar 
value. I wish they certainly could be, because many times the 
amount of effort and the length of time taken to obtain a site would 
be much easier accomplished, perhaps, if you could put a dollar value 
onit. It is purely a question of getting a franchise in most cases, and 
the franchise is of a political nature and it does require quite a bit 
of discussion in order to permit us to install an instrument of this 
sort in somebody else’s backyard. 

Mr. Roonry. Would it be unfair to expect that, since this is set 
up as a high-powered engineering proposition, you would have the 
land phase of it pretty well firmed up before you presented your esti- 
mates? 

Mr. Kouter. I do not believe you can undertake negotiations with 
foreign countries that are involved in this until we know that we have 
a mandate to go ahead with the program, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Why could you not make preliminary estimates on 
the basis of preliminary overtures to the foreign governments involved: 
why could you not have done that long before now? 

Mr. Kouter. Sir, from time to time, when those governments are 
friendly, we have done that and with varying results, which I do not 
believe I can report on the record since it involves not purely physical 
considerations of whether we could have the land, but whether the 
given country was prepared to allow us to operate in their territory 
or in territory in their control, a radio propaganda program. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you need new legislation to acquire the land? 

Mr. Kou.er. No, sir; that is in Public Law 402 already, sir. 
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INITIATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. When did you start putting this program together? 
Mr. Konuer. That goes back I think—Mr. Herrick could trace 
that, I believe—but it goes back quite a long time, even before we 
ever approached this committee for the 1951 supplemental last year, 
in terms of what studies and all the thought given by our own engineer- 
ing staff in collaboration with outside consultants, to the problem 
of how to win the propaganda war, and how to penetrate the Soviet 
jamming. Perhaps you could give some date, Mr. Herrick, on that? 
Mr. Herrick. The latter part of 1949, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. This has been in the minds of the people in your shop, 
since about that time? 
Mr. Herrick. Yes. 


PRESENTATION TO THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. When did you first go to the Bureau of the Budget 
with this program? 

Mr. Herrick. | believe, sir, early in the summer of 1950; in May, 
I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. In May of 1950? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any more information now with regard 
to the acquisition of land than you had when you went to the Bureau 
of the Budget in May 1950? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Rooney. What? 

Mr. Herrick. We have definite indications of certain friendly 
feelings from various countries. We have not pushed those negotia- 
tions too far, because we did not want to be in the position of com- 
mitting ourselves and being unable to fulfill our commitments. 

Mr. Barrett. I believe, Mr. Herrick, with reference to the items 
on page 5, you have actually acquired certain sites since May of 1950? 

Mr. Kouter. Thatistrue. Projects John and Jade have both been 
firmly located. 

Mr. Rooney. You were here in August 1950, before the House 
Appropriations Committee. Do you want us to understand that at 
that time you had these plans formulated, at least to some extent? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir; wedid. I believe I presented the Ring map 
at that time and pointed out that while we were asking for 4 in that 
1950 supplemental, that the over-all plan required a total of 14 and 
that this was the first step. 

Mr. Roonry. How many did you ask of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Herrick. In the May presentation, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Herrick. I believe exactly what we requested of the Congress. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you ask for 14 relay stations? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; we did not. We asked for a plan, a progress 
of installation. In the original request we asked for four additional. 

Mr. Rooney. Your answer is ‘‘No’’? 

Mr. Herrick. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for 14? And 
your answer is ‘“‘No’’? 
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Mr. Herrick. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many did you ask for? 

Mr. Herrick. We asked for four of the Ring plan. 

Mr. Rooney. For four? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes. 

Mr. Kouter. I think there may be some confusion over dates. 


: Mr. Herrick is talking about what we asked for in the previous 
- supplemental. 


Mr. Roonry. You asked for four in the previous supplemental? 
Mr. Herrick. Yes. 
Mr. Roonry. And you were allowed how many? 
Mr. Herrick. We were allowed four. 
Mr. Rooney. Then you went to the Bureau of the Budget again, 
did you not? 
Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 
_ Mr. Rooney. And you asked for how many? 
| Mr. Herrick. We asked for 14. 
Mr. Rooney. And they allowed you 14? 
Mr. Herrick. They have allowed us 14. 
Mr. Rooney. How many transmitting stations in the United States 
| did you ask of the Bureau of the Budget on this presentation? 
_ Mr. Herrick. On this presentation we asked for four more installa- 
» tions. 


Sube 





' Mr. Rooney. How many did they give you? 
' Mr. Herrick. They gave us the four that we requested, sir. 
Mr. Kouter. That is, new installations? 
' Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 
- Mr. Roonry. How much money did you ask of the Bureau of the 
' Budget in connection with the instant request for $97.5 million? . 
' Mr. Koutuer. $111,447,000. The difference between that and the 
- figure granted us was the elimination of the speed-up, the speed-up 
- cost that we had in our original presentation which was intended to 
- enable us to have both the manufacture of the equipment and the 
- construction of the actual plant facilities abroad speeded up by over- 
time, holiday, Sunday work. 
' Mr. Roongy. That made up the entire difference between $97,500,- 
~ 000 and $111,447,000? 
. Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 
> Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; between, I believe $98,500,000 and $111,447,- 
000. Mr. Wilber has explained for the record the $1 million that 
» was held in reserve. 
' Mr. Wizser. Under section 1214. 
bf 
: ANTICIPATED ACREAGE ACQUISITIONS 
| Mr. Roonry. With regard to the projects at page 6, how much 
» acreage do you anticipate acquiring? 
- Mr. Herrick. Four hundred acres per installation in connection 
| with the project 
\ Mr. Rooney. Let us start with the list on page 6. 
; Mr. Herrick. Each installation would have 400 acres for the 
» transmitter site and 160 acres for the receiving site or a total of 560 
~ acres for each location. 

Mr. Roonry. How many acres for the short-wave stations? 
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Mr. Herrick. Those would be 400 acres at each of the United 
States locations, sir. 


Mr. Roonry. Inasmuch as you cannot tell us the location of these q 


stations in the United States at the present time, please tell us how 
yéu arrived at the figure of $500 an acre. 

Mr. Herrick. That is based on some experience that we had 
recently in trying to obtain additional property adjacent to some of 
our transmitter sites. Our average cost for farm land of a dairy 


nature in the areas of our various transmitter sites was running ap- | _ 








proximately $1,000 an acre, which we consider entirely too high a |~ 


figure; $500 an acre is quite fair. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are they running $1,000 an acre? 

Mr. Herrick. Those, sir, would be in the area of Boundbrook, N. J., 
as an example, and in the area of W ayne, N. J. 

Mr. Roonry. Where else? 

Mr. Herrick. Those are the two that we had our most recent | 
experience with. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you figure the amount of $112,000 for Alaska? | 

Mr. Herrick. That was based on an average cost of $200 per acre. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at that? 


Mr. Herrick. It was based on the average cost that we have had | 
from overseas installations where we have been interested in obtaining |— 
sites. It was not predicated on the actual cost of a site in Alaska. | 


This was an average cost of these locations. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you made specific inquiry with regard to Nome, 
Alaska? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Rooney. Although this program has been under consideration 
since 1949? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. However, we do not have any 
authority for proceeding in those areas, sir. If 1 may explain further, 
we have been very hesitant about making any inquiries when it came 
to land value because we have found that it was rather difficult to 
keep those inquiries confidential. 

Mr. Konter. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that in the case 
of American territory we have had no doubt in our minds about the 
acquisition of sites. Political factors do not pertain in those areas 
I would also like to say that I am prepared to give the committee ol! 
the record a summary of the various inquiries we have made of friendly 
foreign governments around the world, feeling out whether there 
would be a possibility of pursuing it later, but I think it would preju- 
dice the negotiations if we were to speak on it openly, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. But so far as the United States is concerned, you 
have done nothing? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; in the way of inquiry. 


COST OF OPERATING OVERSEAS FACILITIES 


Mr. Rooney. What will be the cost of operating these facilities 
after they are established? 

Mr. Herrick. The operation of the ring relay stations overseas 
cost is estimated at $956,263 per unit. 

Mr. Rooney. Per year? 

Mr. Herrick. Per unit per year. 
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Consisting of one medium-wave transmitter, two 35-kilowatt short-wave trans- 




















Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at that figure? 
Mr. Herrick. I can proceed to read for the record, this document. 
Mr. Rooney. Let me see it, please; perhaps we can save time. 

Is there any reason why we cannot put this in the record? 

Mr. Herrick. No reason. 

Mr. Rooney. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Rina Retay Base 


mitters, one 5-kilowatt communications transmitter, one large Diesel-electric 
generating plant, one receiving station with generating equipment for power. 


Annual cost of operation 


ae peng eae Sea! ot el gl a $191, 820 
Allowances and differentials 144, 358 







The American staff includes director, chief engineer, 3 supervisors, 14 senior 
engineers, 12 junior engineers, 5 Diesel mechanics, 1 administrative officer, and 1 
confidential secretary. 

This allows staffing of the complete facility for 24-hour operation with three 
men on watch at the transmitting site, two men at the receiving site, and one at 
the power plant with sufficient extra to take care of sick and home leave. 


I coe kas ine hd etd ah ean lei ogl vie tae Sebala L teh dim able $65, 000 
Sufficient for an average of 65 local employees, including: 15 radio technicians, 


11 Diesel technicians, 14 guards, 3 janitors, 1 labor supervisor, 12 laborers, 3 
clerical, 6 driver-mechanics. 


02 Travel: 
Cost of returning 19 Foreign Service staff officers and their 
families to the United States for home leave every 2 vears___. $22, 800 


Director’s annual return to United States for consultations___ 1, 200 
_ | TREMORS SARA eC ee we Pe te 24, 
03 Transportation of things: 
Covers transportation of Foreign Service staff officers, personal 
emees'te Bie trom poste sao 55 ls 9, 500 
Overseas transportation of technical equipment for station 
Ns oe i eo cc cadena aan sebencs aes ct 7, 000 


Communications services 


None 
05 Rents and utility services 


Pe teleteu cis Os Reo Os Pa None 
OG; rane Geach rermoammtiows 4 5 ag Pe bie Sues dey bende 1, 000 
07 Other contractual services: Repair and maintenance of automotive 
Ni cared cbc e dad is hid pk Sea tgniie mie el Wag wi gee one 5, 000 
08 Supplies and materials: 
Fuel for Government-owned buildings_...............------ 1, 500 
Gasoline and oil for motor vehicles__.............------_-_- 2, 500 


One 1,000-kilowatt transmitter requires 3,000 kilowatts 18 hours x 365 days 
equals 19,710,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Two 35-kilowatt transmitters require 210 kilowattsx22 hoursx365 days 
equals 1,686,300 kilowatt-hours. 

One 5-kilowatt transmitter requires 15 kilowatts x 12 hours < 365 days equals 
65,700 kilowatt-hours. 

Transmitter testing requires 4,200 kilowattsx365 days equals 1,533,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

Service load of 60 kilowatts X 24 hours X 365 days equals 535,600 kilowatt-hours. 

Receiving-station load of 40 kilowatts x24 hours 365 days equals 350,400 
kilowatt-hours. 
Totalling 23,881,000 kilowatt-hours, 
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Diesel oil is consumed at the rate of 0.1 gallon per kilowatt-hour; based 

on a cost rate of $0.17 per gallon, 2,387,100 gallons, will cost $405, 977 
Lubricating oil is consumed at a rate of 1.1 gallons per 1,000 kilowatt- 

hours; based on a cost rate of $1 per gallon, 26,269 gallons will cost. 26, 269 


Total fuel and oil cost 432, 246 


Technical operating materials: 


Kilowatt transmitter tube costs $6.57; $6.57 X 20 hours X 365 days. 47, 961 
General transmitter maintenance 6, 100 


Two 35-kilowatt tube costs at $1.28 per hour; $1.28 22 365 days 
equal 10, 278 


} 2, 000 
Transmitter building maintenance 1, 500 


Power-plant maintenance 1, 000 
Receiving-station technical materials 500 


Total operating materials 69, 339 
Total annual cost of relay base operation, $953,263. 
Above staffing pattern is predicated upon the availability of local personnel. 


If such personnel is not available the American staff will have to be supplemented 
with a resulting increase in cost. 


COST OF OPERATION OF DOMESTIC FACILITIES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the estimated cost of operating the four 
facilities in the United States? 

Mr. Herrick. The four in the United States have not been cal- 
culated at this time since there is still a question with reference to 
sites, and as to whether or not we can operate them by Diesel or by 
high-line power. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you alternative figures? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; I do not have it at this time with me. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you approximate it? 

Mr. Barrett. You can give an estimate, can you not? 

Mr. Roonry. Can you approximate the amount it would cost to 
operate them? 

Mr. Herrick. I believe it would cost for each of the projects ap- 
proximately $600,000 per year. 

Mr. Rooney. Then the total cost would be $2,400,000? 

Mr. Herrick. Approximately, sir. 


USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. Rooney. In regard to the foreign stations, how much in coun- 
terpart funds do you anticipate using in the acquisition of land and 
the construction of facilities? 

Mr. Herrick. I would use counterpart funds wherever available 
in the territory where it was convertible and usable for that purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you not estimated the amount? 

Mr. Herrick. At the moment I cannot speak with authority on 
that, because the only counterpart funds that I know of at the present 
time available to me are deutschmarks, francs, and guilders. 

Mr. Wirzser. That is under the ECA plan. However, we would 
go into the availability of any type of counterpart funds, Mr. Chair- 
man, and use them to the maximum extent. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course you would; but have you estimated the 
amount you would use? 
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Mr. Herrick. Part of the construction, the actual physical con- 
struction and all of the land costs, and the fuel and power costs in 
connection with the project could be paid for in local currency. 

Mr. Rooney. But have you figured it out? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; we have not figured it out. 

Mr. Witser. We could not do that until we knew definitely in what 
countries they were going to be located and whether or not the 
currencies were available. 

Mr. Rooney. But without such details you are here proposing an 
appropriation of $97,500,000. Again I come back to the comparison 
with the building of a dam. Engineers generally can tell you how 
much cement will have to be used and how much it is going to cost for 
the steel work, and how much for every single slightest detail, in 
advance. But apparently you do not do business that way. 

Mr. Barrer. Sir, I am sure you recognize that there is a big 
difference between a dam and a transmitter project of this sort. 
To begin with, you have to know the location of the dam and the 
contour of the land before you can even design the dam. In this case 
you can build the transmitter, which is a long process, before you know 
the exact location of it. The exact location does depend on complex 
political negotiations. 

Mr. Rooney. You are repeating exactly what Mr. Kohler said 15 
or 20 minutes ago. I compare this proposal and the manner in which 
it is arrived at to some of those 4- and 5- and 6-million-dollar items 
throughout the regular bill—just vague estimates without any details 
and without any meaningful basis. If I am wrong, I should be glad 
to a from you, but please do not repeat to us what we have already 
heard. 

Mr. Herrick. We do have a detailed breakdown on each one of 
these items, but I did not break them down in regard to counterpart 
funds. 

Mr. Roonery. Did you not consider it important to make some sort 
of an appraisal with regard to the amount of counterpart funds that 
you might use; or have you not touched the subject at all? 

Mr. Herrick. We have not touched the subject at all. 

Mr. Roonry. That disposes of that question. Have you touched 
the subject of the use of counterpart funds in connection with the 
operation of facilities, if they are established? 

Mr. Herrick. In the past, yes; at the present time, no. 

Mr. Roonry. We are talking about this proposal. 

Mr. Herrick. In connection with this proposal; no, sir. 


Status oF FaciLities CoNstrucTION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to target dates on these projects, when 
would you expect each of the projects to be completed? You might 
also tell us the target date of the project for which you already have 
money. 

Mr. Herrick. Which would you desire first? 

Mr. Rooney. Either; whichever is more convenient to you. 

Mr. Herrick. I have, sir, a complete report here on the appro- 
priations for 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951, which is a status report 
including expenditures, descriptions, and so forth, which has been 
a and in unclassified form, so it could be submitted for the 
record. 
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Mr. Rooney, We shall insert it at this point in the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Status of facilities construction programs, fiscal years, 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 
Appropriation fiscal year 1948 


SSAA EAD NLS. MARR APEC NEE FAG EN $1, 600, 000 
Appropriation fiscal year 1949... _.....-..- 222k 4, 000, 000 
Appropriation fiscal year 1950__...........-.-...----- 2 ee 11, 150, 275 
Appropriation fiscal year 1951_..........-....--.--..-----.---.- 41, 288, 000 


FISCAL YEARS 18 AND 1949 APPROPRIATIONS 


Facilities purchased and installed from these funds are now in operation. 
Details are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1948 funds obligated, $1,598,229; fiscal year 1949 funds obligated, 

















$3,952,858 
Cost 
Relay base, location and description Pisin Completion date 
iscal year 
1948 1949 Total 
Salonika (project Dora) -................-.. $1, 180 $236, 996 $238,176 | February 1950 
Project begun in 1948, continued dur- 


ing 1949. 

These funds provided for: Installa- 
tion and construction of physical dl 
including, one 50-kilowatt medium- 
wave transmitter, two directional 
antenna array, combination studios 
and receiving station, and a 300 kilovolt- 
ampere Diesel power plant. 

Munich (project Dumbo J) __...--..------- 390, 670 384, 534 775, 204 | September 1949 

At the beginning of 1948 this station 
comprised of (4) 100-kilowatt short- 
wave transmitters, associated direc- 
tional antenna array, and one receiving 
station. 

With funds appropriated in 1948 and 
1949, a 150-kilowatt medium-wave 
transmitter and the associated four- 
element directional antenna array was 
purchased and installed. 

) RES OW: 5a se Ee eee: 205, 645 88, 016 293, 661 | April 1949 

Original facility consisted of a 100- 
kilowatt short-wave transmitter and 
directional antenna array. An addi- 
tional 100-kilowatt short-wave trans- 
mitter, plus the construction and in- 
Stallation of a receiving station was 
completed from the above-mentioned 


funds. 
Tangier (project Inzo I) .........-.-.-.-.--- 214, 421 343, 236 

Plant construction begun in 1948. 
Installed two 50-kilowatt short-wave 
transmitters, five directional antennas, 
— a 600-kilovolt-ampere Diese] power 
plant. 

Tangier (Project Inzo IT)_..____.__- eS | $780, 000 $2, 844, 237 $3,624,237 | September 1950 

Last of 4 transmitters and receiving ; 
station completed January 1951. 

This project begun in 1948, continued 
in 1949, comprised ef the following facil- 
ities: Four 100-kilowatt short-wave 
transmitters Diesel power plant (3750- 
kilowatt-ampere) receiving station and 
power plant (300-kilovolt-ampere). 

S| | REA ear eae $6,313 $55, 841 $62,154 | February 1949 

The initial station had one 50-kilo- 
watt short-wave, one 50-kilowatt me- 
dium wave, one 7.5-kilowatt short-wave 
transmitters. Six element medium 
wave antennae array, a 1,000-kilovolt- 
ampere diesel power plant, and receiv- 
ing station. 

nstalled an additional 50-kilowatt 
short-wave transmitter with 1948 and 
1949 funds. 


557,657 | September 1949 
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FISCAL YEAR 1950 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, $11,150,275 


2. Fiscal year 1950 appropriation bill was signed by the President November 1 
1949, funds becoming available to IBD shortly thereafter. The project identifie 
as part I, phase A, had been deferred for technical intelligence reasons. 

At the present time these funds are to be approved for diversion to project 
Vagabond A in addition to the sum of $29,000 from part I, phase B. 

All other projects contemplated in the 1950 budget are well advanced. Orders 
have been placed and commitments made for every item of basic equipment. 

Funds earmarked for the physical construction of Maple are to be diverted to 
project Vagabond A. Commitments have been made for the physical construction 
of project Jade site; a contract (cost plus fixed fee) is now being drafted, although 
work is already in progress. 








Budget de- ' : Estimated 
scription Actual description cost Status 
Part I: 

*hase A._.| Emergency antijamming program. $422,794 | This program deferred, for technical in- 
Construction-installation 10 short- telligence reasons. These funds to be 
wave transmitters. diverted to project Vagabond A. 

Phase B_.| Construction-installation (10) 35 kilo- 1, 265,035 | Construction underway. Funds com- 
watt short-wave transmit- mitted for all equipment and installa- 
ters. Four transmitters, Salonika, tion expenses. Balance $29,000 to be 
four transmitters, Tangier, two diverted 0 project Vagabond A. 
transmitters, to be diverted to Completioh on delivery of transmit- 
Vagabond A. _ ters July 1951. Delay due to defense 

orders. 

Phase C__| Procurement and installation, one 415,595 | Completed October 1950. In opera- 
additional 150 kilowatt medium- tion. (See special Dumbo exhibit.) 
wave transmitter. 

Fp D-..| Emergency operations, antijamining 675, 275 | Program completed June 1950. 

Part II: | 

Project I.| Improvement of domestic radio | 4,188,298 | Construction underway. Scheduled 
facilities program, construction, completion date, September 1951. 
installation 10 curtain antennae 
arrays. 

Project | Procurement, installation of 150 | 1,135,160 | Project Maple deferred due to unsatis- 

II kilowatt medium-wave trans- factory site determinaticn. Trans- 

(Maple). mitter. mitter ordered. To be diverted to 

project Vagabond A. 
Project | Construction, installation of one | 3,048,118 | Equipment ordered. Site determined. 
Il ring relay plant. This amount totally committed. 
(Jade). Scheduled completion date January 
1952. 
Gey ONT rg Renee een ampen SDI eo e_L aap RARER 111, 150, 275 


























1 Of the $11,500,000 appropriated, $349,725 was withdrawn for (a) administrative support $90,000; (b) 
foreign service personnel salary increases $180,000; (c) currency devaluation, $44,725, etc 
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Status of construction funds, supplemental appropriation fiscal year 1950 as of 
ar. 18, 1951 





Commit- 


Allotment ment 


Activity Obligation Explanation 





Part I 

$112, 691 A portion of these funds 
currently obligated for 
construction, N Y studios 
and RWR Network ex- 
penses. 


490, 629 
598, 850 
2 146, 556 
1, 236, 035 
415, 595 


1, 265, 035 
415, 595 


| $2, 103, 424 $1, 764, 321 











50, 095 
44, 605 
46, 963 
3, 326 
38, 085 
28, 955 
2, 680 
106, 766 
3, 842, 927 
Total 4, 164, 352 
Project II: 
Transmitter 
Acquisition of site 
Total 
Project III: 
Transmitter 
Power plant 
Acquisition of site 
Undistributed 











728 | 
938, 900 





| 


Total, part II 8,371,576 | 5,437,035 | 2, 934, 541 | 


Grand total 











“10,475,000 | 7,201,356 | 3,273,644 |... 





1 To be diverted to project Vagabond A. 
3 Two transmitters and associated equipment purchased to be diverted to Vagabond A. 
* Funds committed for construction of station, contract with Grove, Shepherd, etc. 


3. Fiscal year 1951 appropriation authorized an additional amount of 
$41,288,000 toward construction of the Ring plan, and improvement of facilities 
in United States. 

Following are details: 





Estimated 


Budget description 


Actual description 


cost 


Status 





Part I: Project Able 


Part II: Project Baker _--- 


Part IIT: 
Project Jade 


Project Cast 


Project Dog........... 
Project East.......... ‘ 


Project John 





Improvement facili- 
ties in United 
States. 

2 double high-power 
plants in United 
States. 


Ring relay plant addi- 
tional costs. 
Ring relay plant 





$6, 624, 803 
14, 359, 856 
1, 341, 321 
4, 740, 505 


4, 740, 505 
4, 740, 505 
4, 740, 505 


41, 288, 000 





Contracts let for equipment and engi- 
neering designs. Scheduled comple- 
tion date January 1952. 

Equipment ordered. Scheduled com- 
pletion date October 1952. 


Power-plant equipment ordered. Sched- 
uled completion date January 1952. 

Transmitter and power-plant equipment 
ordered. Scheduled completion date 
June 1952. 

Do. 
Do. 

Transmitter and power-plant equipment 
ordered. Engineering construction re- 
connaissance and engineering designs 
now in progress. Scheduled comple- 
tion date June 1952. 
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VAGABOND “A”—ANNUAL OPERATING COSTS 


Estimates of annual cost of operation for this project are based on well known 
costs of operation of similar equipment, with a complement of 60 men. These 
costs were obtained September 15, 1950, from another Government agency. 

The total annual cost including operating supplies, maintenance and repair 
including annual overhaul, spare parts, etc., miscellaneous services, salaries, and 
subsistence was $766,865 annually for a slightly larger project. 

To be added to this cost would be the IBD technical staff salaries, estimated at 
$95,000 annually; tube costs of $20,000 annually; spare equipment estimated at 
$30,000 annually; additional construction costs of tuning houses and tower 
erection, for one location per year, $100,000. 

These costs add up to a total estimated annual operating cost of $1,011,865 
for Vagabond A. 

Operating costs on Vagabond B and following units of similar type but higher 
power will probably run about $150,000 per year higher than Vagabond A costs 
due to increased fuel consumption and increased tube costs. 


SUMMARIZATION OF OPERATING FUNDS TO BE PROPOSED FOR DIVERSION TO 
VAGABOND A 


Fiscal year 1952 budget submission relay base operating funds Estimate 


ek ora wae ny a eS ns ce eS $548, 857 
CU ieee bo sete ae arc Se ee Is Sk chica mcm cw 1, 039, 031 


It is proposed that the total Maple funds ($548,857) be diverted for the operation 
of Vagabond A. 

In September 1950, funds were estimated for Jade, based on a full year’s opera-~ 
tion. Undue delays, including determination on location, have changed the com- 
pletion date to January 1, 1952. Therefore, a portion of $1,039,031, is proposed 
for diversion to Vagabond A. Since there will be preoperational preparations, 
operating personnel will be required 1 month prior to January. 

The estimated average cost per month at $86,586: Five months at [$432,930. 
This amount added to Maple would provide funds for Vagabond A totaling 
$981,787. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, let us have the situation in regard to the pro- 
posed new projects. 

Mr. Herrick. The new projects are proposed to be completed in 
the calendar year 1952. 

Mr. Roonry. When? 

Mr. Herrick. All during the year, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have dates for the different projects? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; I can tell you, sir, that it takes approx- 
imately 18 months under normal procedure to install one of these 
installations; and it takes approximately 12 months under a speed-up 
procedure to install one of these installations. The end target date 
for each installation would be naturally that of time, either 12 months 
- 18 months from the time clearance was given to us to proceed on 
the site. 

Mr. Roonry. That does not make a very tight schedule, does it? 

Mr. Herrick. Frankly, sir, it is impossible because of site difficul- 
ties. I can do it as far as construction problems, problems that are 
under our control, which we can predict. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the project Dora, which we find in 
the statement just inserted in the record, you had a completion date 
of February 1950. Was that completed on time? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; there was a delay. 

Mr. Rooney. How far off was that? 

Mr. Herricks. That was 3 months off, sir. 

Mr. ‘Roongy. From the date that was presented to the Congress in 
19487 
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Mr. Herrick. That, sir, I could not recall. I think it was 3 
months behind our schedule. 

Mr. Rooney. When did you make up your firm schedule? 

Mr. Herrick. I made up my firm schedule, sir, as soon as the site 
agreement had been reached. 

Mr. Roonry. Not before? 

Mr. Herrick. Before that, sir, it was an estimated schedule with 
an estimated target date. 

Mr. Rooney. I said, ‘‘Not before?” 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. 


COMPLETED PROJECTS 


Mr. Rooney. You have in this list a number of other projects 
already completed, have you not? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. This is a total report on all 
funds authorized by Congress for facilities construction since 1948. 
It was prepared this way because they do interlock as far as expendi- 
tures are concerned. 

CURTAIN ANTENNAS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to part IT projects, the improvement of 
domestic radio facilities program, construction and installation of 10 
curtain antennas. 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. ‘Construction under way, scheduled completion date 
September 1951.”’ When is that going to be completed? 

Mr. Herrick. Those curtain antennas will be completed and fully 
tested in their operation by September 1951. The engineering tests 
will start on those antennas approximately July 1. 

There has been a delay in that project because of the 3-month 
delay in the delivery of steel. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any other delays? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. There were minor weather delays, such as 
Dixon, Calif. We have had nothing but floods out there and have 
been unable to proceed with studies. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you changed the target date on this project? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. It stands as it appears here. 

Mr. Rooney. Was it ever presented as being previous to Sep- 
tember 1951? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir; I believe it was. 

Mr. Rooney. How much before? 

Mr. Herrick. That, sir, I do not recall. 

Mr. Konter. As I recall it, sir. we hoped that would be ready 
beginning about May of this year and so testified last year in the 
supplemental hearings, as I recall it. 

Mir. Rooney. How is it you did not know that, Mr. Herrick? 

Mr. Herrick. Well, sir, frankly it is rather difficult for me to 
remember all my testimony. Actually, Mr. Kohler is correct. I 
believe in that testimony it did state May of 1951, and the same 
completion date now is the Ist of July 1951, before engineering tests. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, in the supplemental last year the Congress 
allowed you the full amount you asked for broadcasting; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 
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Prosects Previousty AUTHORIZED 


Mr. Rooney. You are now asking for $9,533,939 additional to 
complete some of the very projects which you presented to the 
Congress in connection with that supplemental? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. I believe they are partially 
explained in the budget presentations, and we can present the details 
that are necessary, sir. 

Mr. Roonny. Were the contracts not let promptly, or were your 
estimates faulty? 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, the contracts in most cases were not let 
promptly. As an example, the studios in New York with all the 
associated wiring under project Able have been necessarily delayed as 
a result of not obtaining a building. 

Mr. Rooney. Whose fault was that? 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, I am not competent to say. All I know is that 
we have been working diligently on finding a building and have been 
unable as yet to locate one. 



































JADE 


Mr. Roonry. Now, we will discuss the projects listed on page 5 
which were previously authorized and for which you have received 
appropriations. When was the contract for Jade let? 

Mr. Herrick. The contract let for the actual construction, sir, for 
Jade as yet has not been let. A purchase order has been let, and work 
is proceeding on that basis pending negotiation of a definitive con- 
tract. The contract is proceeding on a purchase order within the 
terms of the set of specifications prepared and agreed to. 


JOHN 






Mr. Rooney. When was the contract for John let? 
Mr. Herrick. John, sir, is in the same category. It happens to 
be the same contractor for John, since they are physically very close. 


EAST 














Mr. Roonry. When was the contract for East let? 


. Herrick. The contract for East has not been let, sir. 


DOG 





. Rooney. When was the contract for Dog let? 
Mr. Herrick. It has not been let, sir. 


CAST 


. Rooney. When was the contract for Cast let? 
. Herrick. It has not been let. 


BAKER 


Mr. Rooney, When was the contract for Baker let? 
_Mr. Herrick. Part of the money, sir, is in negotiation at the present 
time for facility equipment. 
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Mr. Rooney. When was the contract let? 


Mr. Herrick. There is no contract let, sir, other than the contracts 
for study purposes. 


ADDITIONAL AREAS TO BE REACHED 


Mr. Roonry. What areas would be reached through the proposed 
new projects that cannot be reached upon completion of the present 
projects for which you already have money? 

Mr. Herrick. That, sir, can be explained readily by looking at the 
photograph here of the ring plan which shows the actual pattern and 
coverage of these various transmitters. The areas that are not fed 
from the various points mentioned as being the geographical locations 
of CAST, DOG, EAST, JOHN and JADE would not be covered by 
a popular medium operation on popular frequency. It is rather diffi- 
cult to explain. 

Mr. Roonry. Let us not make it difficult. Let us make it simple. 
Tell us what areas you are going to reach through these new projects 
which you would not reach through the projects for which you already 
have money. 

Mr. Herrick. One moment, sir, so that I may get a larger map. 

Sir, if you have noticed, this definitely agrees with the one you 
already have. 

This [indicating] is the map from which the photograph has been 
taken. 

The projects presently authorized are the projects in this area here 
[indicating]. These units here [indicating] are se at to cover this 
general area in here [indicating]. This unit [indicating] is designed 
and overlaid in the same area. Coming over into this area here [indi- 
cating] the particular unit located here [indicating] known as Dog, I 
believe, is designed to cover into this area [indicating]. 

The second unit that was authorized under this previous appro- 
priation is in this area here [indicating] and designed also to overlay 
the target area. 

The third unit which was authorized in the appropriation lays here 
[indicating] and is designed to overlay this target area. 

This area here [indicating], sir, is completely open; and also this 
area here [indicating]. They have not been covered. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me see that. 

Do I understand you to say that under the projects which have 
already been authorized you would not have touched India, Tibet, 
and Afganistan? 

Mr. Herrick. We, sir, would have touched them by high fre- 
quency, but not by popular frequency, that frequency which is the 
one most accustomed to in the country. 

Mr. Rooney. Am | to understand that the facilities for which you 
already have money would not have touched Iran at all? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. Yes, sir; we would have touched Iran 
on the basis of that one transmitter shown in that area. Those 
antennas can be swung in direction and would have been swung down 
to help out in that area. The location, sir, is know as East on your 
map, I believe. 
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cake : PRESENT BROADCASTS FOR IRAN AND INDIA 
: 
Fe Mr. Roonry. Are you not now broadcasting in the Iranian and 
Indian languages? 
Mr. Konter. In the Iranian language; yes, sir. In the languages 
»sed of the Indian subcontinent we are not yet on the air but are expecting 
sent to be on the air within the next 6 weeks, approximately. That will 
be Hindi. 
‘the Mr. Rooney. You were allowed money for that in the 1951 regular 
and |. _ Dill, were you not? 
ied : Mr. Kouter. I thought it was in the supplemental, sir, but in any 
a case it is one of the expansions of languages. 
by . Mr. Rooney. I am looking at a chart from last year’s supplemental 
1if{- |) ®ppropriation bill in which is listed a column for the 1951 regular 
bill, language, summary, and shows “Indian.” 
ple. 4 Mr. Kouter. We do not even refer to Indian, sir. 
ects Mr. Roonsy. There is 30 minutes for “Indian” under the 1951 re- 
ady vised appropriation. == 
Mr. Kouter. For Hindi, sir. 
p Mr. Rooney. For Indian. 
you Mr. Konuer. Yes, sir. May I see the table? There is a question 
between Indonesian, sir, and Indian. 
ain Yes, sir; we are processing the organizing of that desk at the present 
time, sir, and we hope to be on the air within the next 6 weeks. While 
“wane it is referred to in this table as the Indian language or broadcast it is 
ta technically known as Hindi. 
med We are also organizing on the Indian subcontinent a special language 
adi- program for Pakistan, the language being known as Urdu. 
og, I In addition to that as I had occasion to reply to Mr. Preston 
: yesterday, we are organizing special English language transmission 
pro- for the Indian subcontinent. ; Aa By 
Raw Mr. Rooney. You were spending 30 minutes in Iranian, according 
Ti to the June 30, 1950, daily schedule; is that correct? 
ae Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. That program we have delivered to Iran 
by short-wave transmission. Previously it was relayed locally by 
this the Persian stations until a few months ago, when the Persian Gov- 
: ernment discontinued relays of the Voice of America and the BBC. 
Lane CONTRACTS FOR CONSTRUCTING FACILITIES 
ibet, Mr. Rooney. Let us further discuss the letting of contracts, for 
which you have already been appropriated money, and for which 
fre- ' > you now request an additional 9} million dollars. Was this 9}- 
3 the ' million-dollar estimate arrived at on the basis of competitive bids? 
| @ Mr. Herrick. In one case, sir, not on a competitive bid; on a com- 
} you | petitive negotiated proposal. In other cases, sir, on the basis of indexes 
_ provided by our suppliers and with reference to particular attention 
Tran |) as to cost increases which have been experienced. 
‘hose Mr. Roonry. Which was the one arrived at on a negotiated-bid 
lown basis? 
your Mr. Herrick. That is, sir, those under Cast, Dog, East, John and 


+ Jade, and those additional facilities on page 6 that are in the same 
category of overseas. 
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RADIO SETS IN NEW AREAS 


Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us approximately how many radio sets 
there are in the new area proposed to be reached? 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir, we have provided for the record in the 
hearings on our regular budget for 1952, sir, a census of radio receivers 
around the world. It would be possible to make a very rough calcu- 
lation, perhaps, adjusted to this particular question, and we should 
be glad to try to ia that, although I would warn that it would be 
rough, since a precise geographical location of receivers we do not 
know, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That would be understood. That would be about 
as rough as the comparison between some testimony here by the 
Minister to Hungary, Mr. Davis and I think one other witness, whose 
figures did not jibe with yours at all, the figures which were presented 
to the committee last year. 

Notwithstanding that, we wish you to insert in the record at this 
time a statement as to the number of receiving sets in the proposed 
new areas to be reached and the cost to the taxpayer per added listener. 

Mr. Konter. We would be glad to supply that, sir, 

Mr. Witsper. Mr. Chairman, should that include the operating 
cost, after these facilities are in? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. Thanks for bringing that to my attention. 

(The information subsequently furnished the committee was not 
responsive.) 

FREQUENCIES FRANCHISES 


Mr. Fioop. This is for the technical man, Mr. Herrick. 

Suppose you get all this money; suppose you build all these stations; 
suppose everything is in order and you are ready to throw the switch 
and you have no frequencies under the international frequency agree- 
ments, under the treaties. Now what happens? 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, as Mr. Kohler mentioned, in the overseas 
operation, frequencies are one of the stumbling blocks. We must 
necessarily tie together the acquisition of the site and the frequency 
franchise. 

Mr. Foon. It is true as a fact that the international airway fre- 
quencies are determined by international negotiation as a result of 
international treaty and agreement? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So far we have not done so good, in my opinion, for 
the United States. 

POLITICAL DISCUSSIONS 


Have you discussed this entire project of Ring withthe political desks 
involved, or the top level political people in the State Department? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. FLoop. You have discussed with the political desks of every 
geographic area concerned the location of every proposed station of 
the 14 in the separate and distinct geographical areas, as to this whole 
problem? 

Mr. Herrick. I would say, sir, we have discussed most all of the 
sites. There may be one or two which may be overlooked. 

Mr. FLoop. Not only the sites. We have gone into the land sites 
sufficiently. What about the frequency? 
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Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is correct? 

Mr. Herrick. We have discussed the frequency problems as well 
with the political desks involved. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the result of the discussion? What do you 
think? 

Mr. Herrick. We believe, sir, we will be able to negotiate most of 
these frequencies. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope our negotiators do, a lot better for the United 
States than they have done thus far. 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, we have done pretty well on these various fre- 
quencies in the past for this particular operation. 

Mr. Foon. I will bet you a 5-cent cigar that when you start nego- 
tiating for frequencies in the Alaskan area the Canadians take the 
pants off you; for the record. 

At least, this problem of international agreement on the treaties 
has been discussed with our political people? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not going to build this whole physical struc- 
ture and then find out you have no frequencies? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This is all going to be part of one package; is it? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 


PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. Now, on the general budget for 1952. Just within the 
last 2 weeks we discussed the status of the existing facilities, the 
physical status of the jobs you are on. They are in various degrees of 
completion. In your justifications it was set forth that the reasons 
why they were in various stages of progress were because of difficulties 
you were having with your contractors overseas, the native contrac- 
tors, the cost-plus fee, matériel, inflation, and two or three other 
problems. Those were the reasons why those structures were not 
progressed to a better degree or terminated; is that right? 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, I am not familiar with that testimony. I 
believe so, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You read the justifications? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Whether you are familiar with the testimony or not, 
those facts are so as facts; is that not right? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fuoop. If that is so, do you have any reason to believe you will 
be confronted with a different set of facts in these different countries, 
for the same reasons? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; we believe we will be confronted with them 
but we believe we have taken them into consideration. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the next question. 

Do you think you have made a reasonable and intelligent and 
sufficient cushion to anticipate, as far as reason will permit and 
experience, allow those contingencies? 

Mr. Herrick. For normal contingencies I would say “‘yes,’’ sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all 1 am talking about—the normal con- 
tingencies. 
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Mr. Herricx. Normal contingencies; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I will bet you the second 5-cent cigar on that one. 

Mr. Herrick. You are probably correct, sir, but the best we can do 
at the present time is take those figures available to us from our 
contractors. 

Mr. Fioop. As good as you are, I know you are not Houdini, but 
I want you to know what we are looking for and what our experience 
has been on this side of the table. 

Mr. Herrick. I will say, sir, that in order to speed up these various 
projects the cost increases resulting therefrom have not been taken 
into consideration. 

As an example, sir, the present contract for JOHN and JADE is on 
an 18-month basis. It is possible for us to speed that up to a 12- 
month basis. 

Mr. FLoop. The reason you are here today and the reason the 
President sent up this program which we are talking about now is 
purely and simply because of the emergency element involved; is 
that not right? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You have, as a matter of fact, told us down to the last 
3 or 4 years, which this committee agreed to as sound, that this idea 
was to be projected over several budget years. 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Beyond this one; is that right? 

Mr. Herrick. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So there is nothing new about our discussion here. 
We have been all through this before, generally. The reason you are 
here now to accelerate this program is because of the emergency that 
the President says exists, and that is why he sent it up here; is that 
right? 

Mr. Herrick. That is right, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you not have a cushion in here in addition to your 
cost-plus fee, in addition to matériel, in addition to inflation? Do 
you not have a percentage of allowance in construction costs for a 
reasonable job of overtime and the emergency hammering this will 
take? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. FLtoop. Why not? 

Mr. Kouuer. Our cushion was removed at the Bureau of the 
Budget, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I cannot think of a better reason. You had it in? 

Mr. Kouuxr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. The Budget took it cut? 

Mr. Herrick. The Bureau of the Budget, sir. 

Mr. Wiser. I think we ought to make very clear the reason why 
it was taken out. It was not to eliminate any emergency factor for 
providing this program as fast as possible. The Bureau felt that by 
proper phasing and within the limits of possible construction the 
speed-up factor of 15 percent would not materially expedite the total 
operation of the ring. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not care what the answer is. I just wanted to 
know if you people thought about it. If the Budget messed this up, 


that is their responsibility, but I wanted to know if you people at 
least thought that far. 
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Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. You did? 














do ry Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 
our = Mr. Foon. All right. 
4 JAMMING 
out . " ; Sat] 
linn 5 Yesterday afternoon you mentioned something in your very short 
F direct statement, before this MIT expert came on board, and you 
>us é used the phrase, which I wrote down as you were talking ,of ‘‘rela- 
safe tively immune to jamming.” What did you mean by “relatively 
F immune to jamming,” or do you remember what you were talking 
on = about? — ; 
12- ; Mr. Konvsr. On that exact phrase I will have to try to recall, sir. 
¥ : Mr. FLoop. What were you talking about, to give birth to that 
the : expression? s oie 
rm : Mr, Kouter. W ell, sir, it must have been the ring concept as such. 
rm Mr. FLoop. Yes; it was. : é 
3 Mr. Kouuer. The strength of the signal and the diversity of the 
: number of transmitters and such, that would give us the possibility 
ast L of delivering a signal relatively immune to jamming, and by “‘rela- 
lan 3 tively’ I meant relatively to our experience since the jamming 
began, sir. 

Mr. Fuioop. That is it. We agree that no matter how good you 
are or how much money you get you cannot stop jamming 100 per- 
cent. You cannot guarantee us that; is that it? 

on Mr. KOHLER. Yes, sir. 
are Mr. Foon. But the more money you get and the more rings you 
at & get the more success you will have? 
at 3 Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 
STANDARDIZATION OF FACILITIES 
0 Mr. Fioop. Tell me this: Are all these facilities alike? Is this a 
° streamlined production? Is this a production-built job? Are the 

e 3 component parts interchangeable in the servicing, maintenance, and 
vill 4 operation? Can we have some assurance that the component parts 

| can be utilized interchangeably? 

: Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir; this is a mass production unit. Every 
, 4 component part in this installation, regardless of the number of plants 
saad that exists, is identical to those in other plants. 

Mr. Foon. So the ionospheric position, the geographical location, 

; the atmospheric problems, the political problems, the land problems, 
: all the many and varied problems, are not going to affect the nature 
and quality of this job if and when you ever get it done; is that right? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; that is correct. 

| q Mr. FLoop. You are not going to come back with that kind of story? 
uy Mr. Herrick. No, sir. 
“ed { Mr. Fioop. If and when this is all done you will have another 
ay } problem. 
Vf ie SECURITY 

> Who is going to maintain and guard these facilities? Who is 
to S responsible for that? Whom do you have in mind? Suppose you 


put these up at 14 different spots in 9 different countries. Then what 


at happens, after you throw the switch and your treaties are all O. K.? 
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You have a big facility with 500 acres. What happens? Who is going 
to take care of that? 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, the Security Division is making an intensive 
study of that. 

Mr. FLoop. Whose Security Division? 

Mr. Herrick. The State Department Security Division. 

Mr. Fioop. Making a study with whom? 

Mr. Herrick. The Facilities Branch and overseas projects. They 
are making actual inspections and recommendations. That is also 
true at our domestic plants. 

Mr. FLoop. You are aware that that is going to be the second chief 
political problem; are you not? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir; we are aware of that and it is a source of 
concern. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me interpolate a question. How would the Secur- 
ity Division be doing what you are saying when you have not as yet 
determined the locations? 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, the present operation of the Facilities Branch 
at the present time is that there are overseas facilities at Tangiers, 
Munich, Salonika, and others. While they are on a smaller scale they 
represent the same problems. Therefore, a survey of installations, 
transmitters, Diesels, and so forth indicates very definitely the 
required protection. 

Mr. Fioop. You have gone through this before in other areas? 

Mr. Herrick. We have. As a typical example, sir, here [indi- 
cating] is a foundation of a base tower in Munich. It is a porcelain 
tower, and is extremely susceptible to shock or firearms. If it were 
to be cracked, the base installation, the tower would suffer and the 
tower would be inoperative. 

As you will note, there is a special wall built around that base so 
that from any position or angle a direct shock cannot be taken. 

Mr. Fioop. Did I see that 2 years ago? 

Mr. Herrick. Before this was completed; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. When I saw the installation? 

Mr. Herrick. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Who ran that security? 

Mr. Herrick. That security, sir, was run by the military. 

Mr. Fioop. If they run others as well as they ran that one, they 
will do a good job, if it is done the same way. 

Mr. Herrick. That security, sir, which you saw was the security 
set up in 1946 by the Department at the time we were there. 

Mr. FiLoop. As a matter of fact, they had Negro troops there, if I 
recall. 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You had better borrow some more Negro troops, be- 
cause they do a good job. At least, they did there. 

Can you tell us either on or off the record, and I do not care which, 
what you have experienced, if you have had any experience, with the 
attitude of any one nation any place with reference to this kind of an 
idea in their back yard or their territory? Have you had any re- 
action any one place from anybody yet that you know, or have even 
heard about? 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir, I believe I would like to reply to that prin- 
cipally off the record. 
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Mr. Fuioop. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Have you any reason to believe at this point, from 
what you know as a fact or what you have heard from any reliable 
source, that you will encounter any serious or material objeétion or 
resistance from any of the governments, at least those so far concerned? 

Mr. Kou.uer. No, sir; we have no indication we will. I am sure 
there will be a lot of minor objections raised. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. 

Mr. Kouuer. The negotiations will drag out and we will have 
difficulty concluding them, but I think we will get through them, sir. 
TIME OF OPERATION 


OF STATIONS 





Mr. FLoop. Are these ring stations, if and when you get them going, 
to operate 24 hours a day? 

Mr. Herrick. In most cases; yes, sir. The only cases where they 
would not operate would be in the case of the medium-wave trans- 
mitters, where the immediate local target area, in the area immediately 
around the transmitter, might not have a high priority. 

Mr. Fioop. If and when you want to operate them 24 hours a day, 
could you? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. Physically? 
Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir; they are designed for that, sir. 


DESIGN OF FACILITIES 





Mr. Fioop. Are these facilities standard equipment, or were these 
facilities specially designed for this show? If so, who did it? 

Mr. Herricx. The short wave transmitters, sir, are standard 
equipment for the most part identical to that used by the Navy. 
Another section of the short-wave transmitter is standard commercial 
equipment designed by General Electric. 

The high-power medium wave transmitter is a design made by 
Continental Electronics on a competitive bid, which is designed 
particularly for this program. 

Most all of the equipment of a support nature, such as receiving 
gear, antennas, radios, and so forth, is designed for the program for 
this particular operation, and the basic designs and specifications are 
established by the Facilities Branch. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: In view of the fact that you have 
14 units in mind to complete this so-called ring have you set up in your 
shop a guinea pig for one complete unit? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes. That will take place in April of this year at 
Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. FLtoop. What will take place? 

Mr. Herrick. The test of one final unit. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have a cost table from beginning to end, in- 
cluding the average cost for 500 acres of land, from the beginning, 
clearing title to the land, until you throw the switch for a guinea pig, 
for one of these? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. From beginning to end? 
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Mr. Herrick. We have it on an estimated basis, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. I know that. 


Mr. Herrick. For Jade or John. 

Mr. Fioop. For Jade or John. I am not talking about Jade or 
John. I am talking about these. 

Mr. Herrick. That is two of the ring installation, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they two of them? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not think I mean Jade and John. I mean this 
new batch of 14. 

Mr. Herrick. Those are identical, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What? 

Mr. Herrick. As I said before, sir, they are a package unit. 

Mr. Fioop. Besides the 14 on page 6 of this justification they are 
to be identical with the seven on page 5? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the ring is to include 21 units and not 14? 


Mr. Herrick. Well, yes, sir; except that the project No. 1, Able, 
is not a transmitter installation. 


Mr. Foon. That is right. 


Mr. Herrick. Project No. 2, Baker, and project No. 10, King, 
Tare, Uncle, and Victor are domestic transmitters which are necessary 
to feed the ring. 

Mr. FLoop. That is the point of origin? 

Mr. Herrick. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But they are part of the ring? 

Mr. Herrick. They are part of the over-all. 

Mr. F.Loop. That is where your signal originates? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. But you told me yesterday that the signal can originate, 
if and when necessary, at any part of the ring. 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. They are designed for that. 

Mr. Foon. In case of an act of God or a common enemy, it would 
destroy the original point of projection? 

Mr. Herrick. That is right, sir. 


COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Mr. Foon. I have just one more question. Have you had any 
experience at all with counterpart funds in the operation of any 
existing facilities any place at all? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; not as yet. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


USE OF SHIPS 


Mr. Rooney. Is there not some statement in these justifications 
about the use of ships? 

Mr. Kouter. In my general statement yesterday there was. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that testimony? 

Mr. Kounter. During the past year we have developed the tech- 
nique of placing some of these transmitters on board vessels. This 
will account for a slightly different procedure than we had originally 
envisaged where all were land-based stations, though the purpose 
accomplished will be precisely the same. 
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Mr. Rooney. How many of these do you contemplate placing on 
ships? 

Mr. Koxter. Well, sir, at the moment we are concluding all our 
understandings with other agencies. We are planning to place the 
project Maple on board ship as the first unit. If that project works 
out successfully we hope perhaps to place as many as three to five of 
the other units in that way. 

Mr. Rooney. You would not need any land then for those stations? 

Mr. Konuer. That is right, sir. We would have vessels instead of 
land. It would shorten the construction period, and, of course, it 
would provide an element of security and of elasticity in our program. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. HERRICK 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Herrick? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. From what university or college do you have your 
engineering degree? 

Mr. Herrick. New York University, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What degree? 

Mr. Herrick. I do not have an E. E. 

Mr. Rooney. You have not? 

Mr. Herrick. I have not, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any degree? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Rooney. As a matter of fact, you went to N. Y. U. only how 
many years? 

Mr. Herrick. Two years. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you do following that? 

Mr. Herrick. Following that I became assistant chief engineer of 
WINS; New York’s Hearst radio station. 

Mr. Rooney. For how many years were you assistant chief en- 
gineer? 

Mr. Herrick. I was assistant chief engineer, I imagine, for about 
a year. I was actually chief engineer of this Hearst radio station up 
through 1942, chief engineer and operations manager of WINS 
through 1942. 

Mr. Rooney. Beginning with what year? Was that 1935 to 1942? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Was all of that work confined to Station WINS? 

Mr. Herrick. That was confined to Station WINS, and whatever 
work was necessary on the Hearst Network. In other words, as 
required. 

Mr. Rooney. Primarily it was concerned with Station WINS? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. While you were assistant chief engineer and chief 
engineer were you in ‘charge of any programs comparable to the con- 
struction of facilities for the Voice of America? 

Mr. Herrick. I was in charge of programs; yes, sir; similar to it 
but on a very, very small scale. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Herrick. Well, the construction of new studio installations 
for WINS, construction of new transmitter installations for WINS, 
and various field and mobile equipment. 
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Mr. Roonny. Did you actually make the purchases yourself? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. Well, ‘Imade the purchases, sir, the same 
as I do in the Gover ‘nment, through the Auditing and Procurement 
Division. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you pass on the bids and make the arrangements 
for prices? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. While you were with Station WINS? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many employees were with station WINS dur- 
ing the time you were there? 

Mr. Herrick. I do not recall, sir. I would say perhaps a maxi- 
mum of 100. Not in engineering alone, but in the total. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the largest single contract for the pur- 
chase of equipment that you handled while you were with station 
WINS? 

Mr. Herrick. I do not recall, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, $1,000 or $100,000? 

Mr. Herrick. Well, not in the $100,000 category, sir. Probably 
in the several thousand dollar category. 

Mr. Rooney. About $10,000? 

Mr. Herrick. Perhaps, sir, yes; in connection with the construc- 
tion of studios. 

Mr. Roonry. Beyond the construction of studios? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonny. Then following your tour of duty with station WINS 
you went with the Office of War Information? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 


AUTHORIZATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. MarsHauu. Could you identify for me the acts that authorized 
this project, the authorization acts or laws? 
Mr. Konuer. Public Law 402 and various appropriations issued 
thereunder. 
INITIATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsnauu. Did I understand correctly that you had started 
on these seven projects in 1948, or did I misunderstand? 

Mr. Kouuer. No, there was some improvement of facilities in 1948 
which you will find in the report that has been submitted for the 
record. 

You are probably referring to the statement that in 1949 the con- 
cept of the present facilities plan originated in the studies of our en- 
gineers. That was in terms of timing, due to the fact that the Soviet 
jamming full-scale operation began at the end of February of that 
year. Thereafter every effort was devoted to thinking of ways to 
counteract and to penetrate that Soviet jamming. That led to a num- 
ber of things relating not only to the facilities field but to the pro- 
graming field. In the facilities field it led to the development of 
the ring concept which has been presented here. 

Mr. Mars#atu. In connection with the seven projects, when did 
you get your first authorization to start construction? 

Mr. Konuer. Are you referring, sir, to the projects on page 5? 
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Mr. Marsa... Yes. 

Mr. Kouter. Some of them were in the 1950 bill. 

Mr. MarsHALu. Some in 1950? 

Mr. Kouter. But the big one, and the first presentation of the 
over-all ring concept, was in the supplemental 1951 bill, which was 
heard by this committee in July of last year and by the Senate in 
that August, and which became available to us, as I remember it, 
in October of last year. 


TIME OF ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Marsuauu. When did you work up your estimates for this 
supplemental appropriation that was presented to this committee? 

Mr. Kouter. Do you mean in the bill before you or the original 
1951 supplemental, the campaign of truth budget? 

Mr. MarsHatu. I am speaking of the supplemental in 1951 that 
you based the figures on that you are presenting here in your first 
column on page 5. 

Mr. Kouter. I think those were worked up in April or May of 
last year and presented to the Bureau of the Budget in May. 


REVISION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. MarsuHatu. You say here in your footnote that the additional 
funds were required to meet price and cost increases. 

Mr. Kouuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Is that entirely so? There is no change in the 
type of construction? 

Mr. Konter. There is no change, and we have, as Mr. Herrick 
has testified, the negotiation factor and the estimates from our own 
contractors to support the figures that have been used in this budget. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You say there was no error in your original 
estimates as you prepared them? 

Mr. Kouter. That is correct. I believe the difference here is a 
matter of about 9 percent, and I believe even from our general experi- 
ence it is clear that the price level has changed at least that much. 

Mr. Marsuauy. That may be true in your over-all estimate, but 
in connection with your one estimate, like your estimate on Jade, 
that is considerably more than 9 percent. 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct. That is considerably more than 
9 percent, and that results from taking the various negotiations as 
prepared for that particular project. 

Mr. Marsnaui. That goes back to the original question that I 
asked in connection with your negotiations. Then there is some 
error in your negotiations rather than a matter of cost and price 
increases? 

Mr. Herrick. I would not believe that was necessarily an error 
in the original concept because the original concept prices were based 
on those costs incurred in Tangier. 

I should point out in reference to this, in connection with this 
particular project and the estimate that was received, that the 
variation in estimates alone from the contractors was in excess of 
$6,000,000. 
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Mr. MarsHauu. To date you say in connection with the seven— 
and there has been some preliminary work on the seven—that a 
contract has not been entered into for those. 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. You are appearing before this committee now in 
connection with this ring concept and you are proposing to this 
committee that you need to put into effect immediately a rush propo- 
sition to construct 14 new ones. 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct. 

Mr. MarsHatui. What have you to say in regard to your ability 
to step these up any faster than your past history shows? 

Mr. Kouurr. If I may speak to that, I would like to say this— 
these funds became available to us in October. You heard yesterday 
in the testimony a great deal of technical testimony as to the com- 
plexity of the radio broadcasting operation. As of the time of the 
availability of these funds it was necessary for us then to enter into a 
lot of design and architectural and engineering specifications contracts, 
which takes a certain amount of time. I do not think for a minute 
that we have been faulty in terms of accomplishing this as fast as is 
consonant with good business and good engineering practice. These 
are highly specialized pieces of equipment, sir, which you do not just 
go out and buy on the market. 


JAMMING 





POTENTIAL 


Mr. Marsuatu. As I understood the testimony yesterday and from 
what you have said today, if any power desired—namely, the Soviet 
Union—to put on a campaign to make these stations ineffective, they 
could do that by spending enough money. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes. I would go so far as to say if the Soviet Union 
went all out they could practically destroy telecommunication in the 
world, not only broadcasting, but telecommunication, and as was said 
yesterday, we must recognize the fact that we are engaged in an electro- 
magnetic war. 

Mr. MarsHatu. That is all that I have. 


COST OF OPERATION IN ALASKA 


Mr. Cievencer. You know, Mr. Kohler, this committee deals 
with a lot of different questions. Today we are talking about a rin 
of stations. Last week we may have been talking about a ti 
through Central and Latin America, or one in Liberia, or airfields. 

I notice in your justifications here you set a cost of $6,500,000 for 
each of these stations. At least two of these projects are in Alaska. 
How many people would you have to house in connection with one of 
these stations if you should locate it in Alaska? 

Mr. Kouturr. I believe that Mr. Herrick will have to reply to that 
in detail. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Just a rough estimate. 

Mr. Herrick. I cannot supply it in detail at the moment. 

Mr. Cuievenaer. Roughly, how many people would it take to 
operate that station? 

Mr. Herrick. About 60 to 100. That statement has already been 
provided for the record. 
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Mr. CievenGcerR. Do you know what it costs us to provide housing 
for four operatives on an Alaska airfield, housed in a frame building 
without inside plumbing—just for rooms? Do you know? 

Mr. Herrick. No. 

Mr. CievenGer. I will give you an example. It is $160,000 a unit 
to house four people on an Alaska airfield. 

You have a project here for 500 acres of land. I do not mind telling 
you—and I think the chairman will agree—that we have found at one 
airfield, on unimproved ground, that they spent almost half as much 
buying the land and grading it preparatory to building as we paid 
for Alaska. 

These figures that you present are not realistic at all because these 
people have to live some place up there. If you are going to house 
that many of them, I am just telling you what this committee know 
about Alaska from experience. We know something about the costs. 


POSSIBILITY OF TOO MUCH PROPAGANDA 


Several times during this testimony I have expressed some concern 
about what we stir up when we project too much propaganda. I go 
back to Iran. What was the first result there? We have done a lot 
of things for Irna, have we not? We developed a railroad from the 
Persian Gulf and practically turned it over to them. The first result 
was they took us off the air, was it not? Yesterday they nationalized 
oil, the prize pumpkin of the whole business. They nationalized oil. 

This is just the beginning, gentlemen, of the payoff for too much 
provocative propaganda in various parts of the world. You can ex- 
pect to have this occur wherever you go. You will find in almost 
every area of the world they will try to strike Uncle Sam because he 
is a fat cat anywhere, and he has already scattered his money all over 
the world. This is one of the first payoffs of your propaganda—lIran 
right in the Near East. 

Now you are asking us to appropriate all this money and you have 
not even acquired sites, 


ADVANTAGES OF SHIPS OVER LAND STATIONS 


The reason that I asked the question about ships a while ago was 
that it occurred to me perhaps that would be a better way to reach 
into these countries—from the high seas outside the 12 mile limit, 
rather than negotiating for land that you could not protect. You 
could protect a moving base, or withdraw. I imagine that you could 
get antennae high enough on a ship. 

As a practic al American, having concern for how much money we 
have left, I do not want to sit ) es and appropriate this amount 
of money ‘until I know where these things can be built, how much it is 
going to cost, and when it can be done, and after it is done, if it can 
operate. The minute one of these gets ‘ready to operate the pressure 
on the country that allows it to be done is going to be terrific. The 
pressure will be put on. How many of them are going to stand up? 
We saw our western allies when it came to declaring that Red China 
was an aggressor. What was it that we had to use to get them up to 
the trough? It was the weight of billions of dollars of money to arm 
them and equip them and to be spent in their area. That was the 
payoff. That was the thing that made them come up. 
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QUESTION OF GETTING SITES FOR FACILITIES ABROAD 


I just want to know more about this. You say it is an emergency. 
Yesterday you said that all of it could be built in 1952. Do you think 
that you can get these sites and the right to build them by 1952? 
Give me a frank answer. Do you think that the political office down 
the street can get the right to build these and operate them in 1952? 

Mr. Kouter. We believe so. 

Mr. CievenGcer. The calendar year 1952? 

Mr. Kouurr. We believe so. As I have mentioned, we have 
already done some feeling out. Of course, a number of the bases 
are located so that we have to negotiate, not from the beginning, but 
from where we are now. We believe that we can do it. 

Mr. Cievencer. You believe it? 

Mr. Konterr. More than that I could not say at this time. 

Mr. CLreveNGER. You asked me to believe more than that. 

Mr. Kou ter. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. You know, I do not believe that $97,000,000 will 
be one-half enough to equip these places. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The time to think about these things is now, before we build these 
white elephants. I, for one, have reached ‘the point where the 
resources that we have remaining are very precious to me. I cannot 
get other people concerned about it, but I am telling you they had 
better get concerned. I want to see the sites arranged for before 
I give you the money, I do not mind telling you. 

Let me tell you, if we take a half-baked proposition like this on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, with these men feeling the way 
they do—and they are good Americans, they do not want to do a 
thing to weaken the defenses of our country; they want to provide for 
that—we will have to have something better than you have given us 
for us to be able to go up there and defend this program on the floor 
of the House. I think that you have wasted a year. I think that 
these negotiations should have been completed for the sites. You 
should be able to tell us, on or off the record, that you can complete 
these things if we give you the money. What would you think if you 
were sitting on this side of the table? 

Mr. Konter. I would like to have the information that you would 
like to have, but I would suggest in international affairs things are just 
a little more complex and cause and effect are not quite so directly 

related. I do not believe that you could quite ask a guaranty, even 
from the defense forces that so much is going to win a given war. I 
do not think one is in a position to give you quite the assurance that 
you would like to have, and I would like you to have, if it were pos- 
sible to give it. I do not want to mislead you by being most positive. 

Mr. Crevencer. What would you do if you were in my place? 
Would you go upstairs and try to sell this to my colleagues as a 
defense pig in a poke? 

Mr. Kouter. I would like to think that you would go to your 
colleagues and say that you are convinced that this program is 
soundly devised and that we can do it. 

Mr. Crevencer. I am not convinced. The information that I 
have is very vague, indeed. 

Mr. Rooney. We are pleased to have with us this afternoon the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Ford, who is substituting 
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for the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Stefan, who has had to go 
out of the city on official business. 


SECURITY OF ALASKAN PROJECTS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I have one question to begin with that 
may be off the record. It is in reference to the Alaskan projects. I 
am concerned about the security of these two installations, particu- 
larly as a result of certain disclosures that were made by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, not too long ago, regarding the defense of Alaska. 
Has this program been correlated with the Department of Defense in 
that regard? 

Mr. Kouter. This program has been gone over carefully with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and through them. 

Mr. Forp. The Department feels, in the light of their plans, it is 
still worth while to construct these two particular installations? 

Mr. Kouter. I would not want to say they have directly said it 
just that plainly at all. They have gone over the entire program and 
are in agreement with it. I would not want to quote them. 

I am reminded, as I pointed out in my initial statement, this is 
all done under a directive of the National Security Council. That is 
what has led us to speed up the program. 


SHIPS VERSUS LAND INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Forp. I am interested in the proposition concerning ships 
rather than shore installations. Is it contemplated that any of these 
21 projects will be of a ship installation type? 

Mr. Koutuer. Yes, it is; depending upon the technical experience 
with the first unit, 

Mr. Forp. Is there one in process? 

Mr. Kouter. There is one about to start, the project known as 
Vagabond. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

It will be put on a vessel. Arrangements have been completed 
with the agencies to secure and man the vessel, and the plan is all 
worked out in conjunction with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We will 
have that available by the month of July. We will be testing that 
actually as a ship installation. Our projection is, if this works, 
perhaps as many as three to five additional units can be so mounted. 
I may say they can be operated with their own antenna, or with a 
shore-installed antenna. 

Mr. Forp. Will that require the construction of a new vessel, or 
acquisition of one in surplus and refitting? 

Mr. Kou.ter. Acquisition of something available, and we have 
obtained one on loan. 


COST OF SHIFTING TO SHIP INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Forp. If this trial vessel experiment is successful, will that re- 
vise your cost estimates—the $97,500,000? 

Mr. Kouter. That, of course, is something we have to learn. It 
will probably revise them upward. ; 
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Mr. Forp. Revise them upward? 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. It will be more expensive? 

Mr. Kouuer. More expensive than a land installation. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, when you are providing a vessel for this type 
of a program you have immediately your housing accommodations 
taken care of, whereas on a land installation you have all of the prob- 
lems that Mr. Clevenger was concerned about with reference to the 
housing. 

Mr. Kia: On the other hand, on an over-all average basis, hous- 
ing is brought down because many of the sites would be in areas that 
are settled areas and where housing would be available. 


Mr. Forp. At some projects housing facilities would not be avail- 
able. 


Mr. Kouter. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Do you think in those two instances ship installations 
would be feasible? 

Mr. Herrick. It is possible, sir; yes. 

Mr. Forp. In view of the fact that you are going to have this ex- 
perimental ship by July, and it may take the place of some of your 21, 
is it practicable from the economy point of view to go ahead with 
those that might be substituted for subsequently? 

Mr. Kouter. Let me see if I get your question. 

Mr. Forp. Let me repeat it. In view of the fact that you are 
going to have a ship done and ready for use for experimentation by 
July, and in view of the fact that it might take the place of a portion 
of the 21, would it be practicable to go ahead with all the lard instal- 
lations plans where there might eventually be a substitution or sub- 
stitutions? 

Mr. Kouuer. It is, as far as the capital equipment is concerned, 
because all the transmitting gear, and so forth, involved, to enter the 
ring ‘ee is of the same type that would be used on board the 
vessel. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the vessel would only take the place 
of the site? 

Mr. Kouter. That is right, or the housing itself. The equipment 
is the same. 


SUFFICIENCY OF RECEIVERS TO WARRANT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Inasmuch as this is my first experience on this sub- 
committee and consequently my background is not too extensive | 
would like this information. Do all your tests show, beyond any 
doubt that there are sufficient recetvers in these areas to warrant a 
ring concept of this sort? 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Have other organizations besides the Voice of America 
investigated it and come forth with a favorable recommendation? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, a great many. If you had been here for the 
testimony yesterday, you would have heard that this has been investi- 

ated by a whole group of scientists operating under the project 

ROY. 

Mr. Forp. Independently of the Department? 
Mr. Kouter. Independently of the Department. 
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Mr. Barrett. They were doing a contract job for the Department. 

Mr. Cievencer. Was it testified that they found the number of 
receiver sets in these areas, this operation Troy? I understood that 
was Mr. Ford’s question. 

Mr. Kouter. They did not exactly testify to that. 

Mr. Cirvencrr. What he asked you was: Were there enough 
receiver sets? 

Mr. Kon er. It is a subject that we have under constant study 
and we have supplied information for the record. I will be glad to 
give you a copy for yourself. We have submitted our best estimates 
of receiver sets everywhere. While in other parts of the world it is 
not as highly developed as it is here at home, it is nevertheless the 
outstanding development for mass communication in the world. I 
think that is a very safe statement. There are practically no areas 
where it has not been introduced. 

Mr. Forp. Regarding the uncovered areas on this map, are they 
uncovered because it is not feasible technologically to go in there, or 
is it impracticable from the fact that there are not enough people to 
be affected? 

Mr. Kouter. The latter is the correct answer. As an example, 
Africa is of low priority. We do reach South Africa with a short- 
wave signal. The population anywhere in the world, who have short- 
wave receivers, can be reached by short wave. 

Mr. Forp. I am most interested in that area in Asia. 

Mr. Herrick. That is an area difficult to reach because of the 
magnetic pole shown in those zone charts that you have there. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FREQUENCY NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. Forp. To follow up a question asked by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, under the international frequency agreement does the 
Soviet Union in any way interfere with arrangements? Does the 
Soviet Union have knowledge of whatever arrangements we make 
with some of these countries where we may put in installations? 

Mr. Kouier. They cannot in terms of the legal international sit- 
uation; no. We can make any bilateral arrangements we wish, and 
as a matter of fact, because of the Soviet violation of international 
agreements, we see ourselves faced with negotiating with our friends 
in connection with frequency matters. Jamming itself is, of course, 
a violation of the international agreement, and particularly of the 
latest concept that was adopted at Atlantic City in 1947. We have 
protested that to the International Telecommunications Union, and 
we are on record, but, of course, with no results. 

Mr. Forp. Was Russia a part of the group that met in Atlantic 
City? 

Mr. Konter. They were, and they were a participant in the 
International Telecommunications Union. We have also brought 
that up through the United Nations, as recently as of the last meet- 
ing of the General Assembly, where a resolution was adopted which 
came up through the Economic and Social Council to the General 
Assembly and was handled on behalf of the United States in the 
General Assembly by Mrs. Sampson, very capably, I may say, 
condemning jamming. It was adopted by a vote of 39 to 5. That, 
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of course, too, like so many international things these days, has not 
been taken note of by the Soviet Union and the satellite governments. 

Mr. Forp. Were any sanctions applied? 

Mr. Kouuer. Unhappily, there are no sanctions to be applied 
other than engaging in this electromagnetic warfare. We do consider 
ourselves released from some of our own obligations as a result of the 
jamming. 

Mr. Forp. Are these installations of long-range value, technologi- 
cally speaking? In other words, the ones that you are building and 
will complete in the next 18 months, will they be of use and value for 
an extended period of time, or will new developments in the field make 
them outmoded in a relatively short period of time so that we will 
have to go back and do them all over again? 

Mr. Herrick. No; they will not be outmoded. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Are there enough ships available for this operation if 
you decide it is feasible to use the vessels? 

Mr. Herrick. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF OPERATING FROM SHIPS 


Mr. Forp. If you use the ships you will not have the cost of land 
that you now have? 

Mr. Herrick. No. You would have a high installation cost and 
you do have a high operating cost. The operating cost would prob- 
ably run about $200,000 a year more for a transmitter installation of 
half a major output power of one of the ring transmitters—exactly 
half. It would run about $200,000 a year more because of the vessel 
maintenance and your increased complement of a little bit higher-paid 
personnel, 

Mr. Forp. I would like to see the figures on how you actually 
justify that it is twice as costly to operate one of those ships. 

Mr. Herrick. In the case of the smaller transmitter? 

Mr. Forp. I am speaking of a vessel compared with the annual 
operation of the land installation. 

Mr. Herrick. With reference to the annual operating cost, I be- 
lieve the figures that I turned in a bit earlier were $963,000 for the 
annual operation of a relay base. That was for the operation of a 
relay base consisting of one of the very largest transmitters and the 
supporting equipment. We have here the estimated operating costs. 

Mr. Forp. What page? 

Mr. Herrick. It does not appear in your justifications. It is a 
classified unit. 

This is the operating cost in connection with the diversion of Maple 
to this particular project Vagabond. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The operating costs are as follows: according to figures supplied to 
us by the Bureau of Ships, September 15, 1950. 

Mr. Forp. September 15, 1950? 

Mr. Herrick. September 15, 1950, their costs for the operation of a 
vessel of this type, including fuel, lubricating oil, maintenance, repair, 
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annual overhaul, spare parts, miscellaneous services, salvage, sub- 
sistence, was $766,865. 

Mr. Forp. Annual? 

Mr. Herrick. Annual. To this would be added the cost of the 
technical crew, $95,000 annually, crew costs, $95,000 annually, spare 
booms, $40,000 annually, for a total operating cost of $1,026,865. 
That is for the smaller unit. 


LAND COSTS COMPARED WITH SHIP COSTS 


Mr. Forp. What would be the comparable cost for a land instal- 
lation? 

Mr. Herrick. The comparable cost for a land installation, I do not 
have for the exact comparable plant, but I will submit the larger 
plant, which is $963,000 annually. 

Mr. Forp. $963,000 as against $1,026,000? 

Mr. Herrick. $1,026,000. The cost, if we were to include the 
larger unit of the major plant, would go up considerably because the 
fuel-oil consumption of the Diesels would be used up for power as well 
as operating costs, so I would estimate roughly that the cost of project 
Vagabond, using a transmitter of one-half the size of that in the ring, 
would probably run about $1,250,000 as against $963,000. 

Mr. Forp. Are all the figures for the operation based on a 24-hour 
service? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes. In the case of a vessel, however, that is 
based on their normal service—their stand-by services, including 
portside, and so forth. I should point out that there is very little 
difference between cruising and dockside because the fuel-oil consump- 
tion for the Diesel plant would continue the same as though they were 
under way. 

Mr. Rooney. Were the cost figures that you gave us a while ago 
prepared in your office? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. The figures I read were figures that were 
obtained from the Bureau of Ships while the study was being prepared. 


PROJECTS THAT MIGHT OPERATE FROM SHIPS 


Mr. Roonry. Point out by code names the projects, listed on 
5 and 6, that may be placed on ships. 

Mr. Herrick. All right, sir. Project East, project Mike, project 
Frank, and perhaps project George and project Peter. 

Mr. Roonry. When will you make the decision with regard to this? 

Mr. Herrick. We will make the decision, sir, in regard to this, 
as soon as the tests have been successfully completed. 

Mr. Roongey. When will that be? 

Mr. Herrick. It would be purely an estimate, since I cannot speak 
for the other services as well. I would say the latter part of this 
ee year, perhaps December; the first unit would be available in 
July, 
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Mr. Rooney. The one unit will be available in July but you will 
not make a decision with regard to this until December; is that correct? 


Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir; since I cannot speak for the 


other services. 

Mr. Rooney. You mentioned awhile ago that a test on one of these 
projects would be finished in April? 

Mr. Barrerr. I think the chairman is speaking about the test in 
Texas. 

Mr. Herrick. Oh, yes, sir; that is a test of the first large unit of the 
main transmitter that will be used in this particular ring. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that now definitely set for April? 

Mr. Herrick. As far as I know; sir, yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What part of April? 

Mr. Herrick. I do not remember, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Who would know? 

Mr. Herrick. I would have to call my office and check the 
correspondence. 

Mr. Roonry. What will be the significance of that test? 

Mr. Herrick. That test will be significant to the extent that it will 
prove the performance of the first of these tranmitters in the factory. 
It is the start of the acceptance test. 


RISE IN COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. I call your attention to page 12 of the justifications, 
wherein items 4, 5, and 6 are referred to, and in which we find the 
following language: 

The increase of $1,582,195 is based on actual contract which has been awarded. 
The original estimate for this expense was based on the estimates made by the 
same contractor. The rise in price represents an increase of 59 percent. 

Your might explain that. 

Mr. Herrick. Sir, I can explain it by the fact that the original 
estimate that appeared in the budget was based on the cost of 
materials. 

Mr. Roonry. Was based on what? 

Mr. Herrick. The cost incurred by this contractor in Tangiers, 
which is a construction job of similar nature and size. As I men- 
tioned in my testimony in justifying the cost of these projects last year, 
that is how they were obtained. The contractor’s estimates at the 
present time refiect his price increases and reflect his feeling as to the 
area, constructing these two plants, namely, Jade and John. He also 
feels —— 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Herrick and gentlemen, you were here in August 
justifying the request for projects Dog, East, and John, were you not? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand that the 59—percent increase oc- 
curred between last August and the present time? 

Mr. Herrick. We were here in July, sir, justifying those costs and 
those costs were prepared and I believe I read—— 

Mr. Rooney. Well, they were your costs as of July, when you were 
here; is that right? 


Mr. Herrick. Iam sorry, sir. They were my costs as of December 
and January of 1949 and 1950, as I read them directly from my file 


and gave the exact dates of most of the quotations. 
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Mr. Rooney. And you knew nothing about that increase as you 
were testifying before the committee in July or August, 1950? 

Mr. Herrick. In July; no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you make inquiry? 

Mr. Herrick. At that time, sir, we had no reason to expect any 
serious increases 

Mr. Rooney. Your answer is “No,”’ is it? 

Mr. Herrick. The answer is ‘‘No.” 

Mr. Rooney. Were you surprised when you found there was an 
increase of 59 percent? 

Mr. Herrick. Very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What, if anything, did you do when you found that 
there was an increase of 59 percent in cost? 

Mr. Herrick. We reviewed the contractor’s estimates very care- 
fully. We had three contractors estimate on this particular job. 
We reviewed it very carefully. 

Mr. Rooney. Americans or local firms? 

Mr. Herrick. American firms, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What firms? 

Mr. Herrick. John A. Johnson; Grover, Sheppard & Wilson; 
F. H. MeGraw. There were six firms but only three estimates were 
returned. 

Mr. Rooney. Had these firms been in the same line of business for 
some time? Was any of them a firm organized for the purpose of 
handling this operation? 

Mr. Herrick. These firms, sir, have been in business a long time, 
The Grover, Sheppard & Wilson firm was a firm which just completed 
the Tangier installation. 

Mr. Rooney. When did they start work on the Dog, East, and 
John projects? 

Mr. Herrick. They started to work January 29, 1951; the pur- 
chase order was issued. 

Mr. Roongy. I want to understand this correctly. 

Mr. Herrick. It was 6 months prior to this purchase order that was 
issued that we gave those figures. The figures that I testified on 
before were figures that were prepared, I believe it was before the 
Korean War. These cost increases occurred since the Korean War 
and as a result of local conditions and were not known until January 8, 
1951. 

Mr. Roonry. To what extent did you investigate this alleged 
59-percent increase during a 6-month period? 

Mr. Herrick. We have reviewed the costs that they submitted in 
accordance with our original budget. We found those costs that we 
can identify in accordance with past performance, to be fairly ac- 
curate. The cost increase is an over-all cost increase based on labor, 
materials, and so on. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it your contention that labor has gone up 59 
percent? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; it is not my contention that labor has gone 
up 59 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. By what percentage has labor gone up? 

Mr. Herrick. Labor, sir, has gone up, according to various re- 
ports that we have received, 9 to 10.9 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. But how much have materials gone up? 
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Mr. Herrick. Materials, sir, in most cases have gone up to the 
extent of 20 to 25 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. Then how do you get 59 percent? 

Mr. Herrick. The 59 percent, sir, was evidently those costs in- 
curred by reason of the location and also by reason of—— 

Mr. Roonry. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Herrick. By the actual location being considerably different 
in local costs from the areas on which we had originally prepared our 
estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. When you were here in July of 1950 did you know 
the location of the site? 

Mr. Herrick. We knew about the location, sir, but we had not 
received any estimates from contractors as to construction at those 
points, so we were unable to obtain actual local costs. We were only 
able to provide cost experience which, as I testified, came from the 
Tangiers installation. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the local cost as of July 1950, the proposed 
cost as of July 1950? 

Mr. Herrick. $4,740,505. 

Mr. Roonry. What was that for? 

Mr. Herrick. That was for the entire project. The actual local 
costs for one location was listed at’ $2,484,505. In other words, that 
was the actual installation cost and construction of buildings. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not sure that I understand you. Was the 
location cost difference that we are speaking about occasioned by 
underestimating the value of land? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; it was based on the different cost resulting 
from perhaps a misapplication of an estimate based on one overseas 
project against another location; local labor and other pertaining 
points. All the costs were developed from the actual running cost 
of the Tangiers installation. 

Mr. Rooney. Might not the same apply to this entire budget 
which is here before us? 

Mr. Herrick. It is possible, sir, that it might. However, until 
you can obtain actual estimates from contractors for each site 

Mr. Rooney. Would it not be a sensible thing, then, for us to give 
all this back to you and have you return with some firm estimates? 

» Mr. Herrick. No, sir; I cannot obtain those firm estimates until 
Ifhave the sites and the ability to let a contractor go into those loca- 
tions. 

Mr. Rooney. You cannot first ascertain what the costs are to be 
within a narrower margin than 59 percent? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. I call your attention'to this actual project 
that we have here; the costs were submitted by three sets of contrac- 
tors for the same project and they varied by $6,600,000. And they 
actually prepared their bids based on the same set of specifications, 
the same information. 





CLEARANCE FOR DEVIATING FROM ESTIMATES 


Mr. Rooney. Then if 1 understand you correctly, you were here 
in July justifying this particular project on the basis of a certain 
amount of money which was requested of the Congress and then, 
without further reporting to Congress, you went ahead and engaged 
in a contract which was for 59 percent more? 
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Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Without calling that to the attention of Congress at 
all. 

Is it possible that you are under the impression you have a blank 
check? : 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; far from it. 

Mr. Roonry. How can you justify doing such a thing? 

Mr. Herrick. I would ask, sir; for a diversion of funds from one 
of the other projects to try to make this up. 

Mr. Rooney. If we were to follow that theory, we are wasting our 
time in looking at estimates of costs for each separate project; that is, 
if that is the way we do business. 

Did you want to say something, Mr. Kohler? 

Mr. Kouuer. I just thought perhaps it had not been fully clarified 
throughout this discussion that items 4, 5, and 6 which have been 
cited are really the ones that reflect local costs. Our experience was 
based on building in Tangiers and in order to provide firm backed-up 
figures to the committee we were obliged to use those figures. Now, 
as you survey the two sites, the question of John and Jade 

Mr. Rooney. I would like to call your attention to the fact, ac- 
cording to page 11, with regard to projects 4, 5, and 6, that the bulk 
of the estimate is for antennae system, phasing equipment and trans- 
mission lines, physical plant, installation, and so forth. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. That is what I meant to point out, the 
things that must be actually constructed on the site and not just 
procured and purchased in the United States. That is what I wanted 
to clarify, sir; that it involves the great problems of local costs which, 
as you gentlemen know from Foreign Service experience, can be enor- 
mous. 

Mr. Rooney. Is any part of the Tangiers project to be paid out of 
counterpart funds? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; the Tangiers installation is complete, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. All American cash? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes,sir. The funds for that job, sir, were transferred 
to the Navy and the Navy proceeded with the work. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask one or two questions, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, most certainly. 





PILOT TRANSMITTER 


Mr. Forp. Am I correct in understanding that this pilot set-up 
was to be completed and tested as of April? 
_ Mr. Herrick. The pilot transmitter, item No. 1 in the justifica- 
tions here is to be tested in the plant during the month of April. 

Mr. Forp. That will be usable in all of them? 

Mr. Herrick. That is the prototype for all units. 


PROJECT MAPLE 


Mr. Forp. Then the project Maple will be completed as of July? 

Mr. Herrick. Project Maple, sir, is a project that requires a differ- 
ent transmitter, not one that is being tested in April, one that is 
presently available to us on the floor. 
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Mr. Forp. The project Maple, as I understood earlier in the testi- 
mony, might take the place of at least five of these particular projects? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. But there are two types of 
Vagabond projects. The first one, the test unit is a smaller unit, 
using a transmitter that we have immediately available, @ transmitter 
originally scheduled to go into project Maple. The other units that 
we spoke about would be using a transmitter that was intended for the 
Ring, the higher-powered transmitter, diverting those transmitters 
to the carrier, to the vessel. 

Mr. Forp. But it is within the realm of possibility that if project 
‘Maple is successful, at least five of these installations might be done 
away with in the present form? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. As I total up the cost of those five, it would come to 
more than $30 million. In your judgment, would it be wise to hold 
off funds for those five until these tests on project Maple have been 
completed? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; not in reference to capital equipment. A 
transmitter requires about 11 or 12 months of construction and it is 
necessary in order to speed up your work to develop either the Vaga- 
bond, the shipboard unit, or the shore units, to have those already in 
construction. 

Mr. Forp. You are now constructing the shore units for the five? 

Mr. Herricrk. No; the transmitters, sir, are in construction; the 
transmitters originally scheduled for the first part of this project, 
Cast, Dog, East, and John. It would not be wise to slow up the 
transmitters for the remainder of the budget since these transmitters, 
the first units, will mean 11 to 12 months delivery and each one after 
that comes 1 or 2 months later. 


EQUIPMENT THAT IS USABLE EITHER ON SHIPS OR LAND 


Mr. Forp. The transmitters would be usable on ships or on land? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Some of the other equipment might not be usable in 
either case, or might be usable in either case? 

Mr. Herrick. All transmitters, all your capital equipment would 
be usable in either case. 

Mr. Kou.ter. The only question is where and how you would house 
it. 

Mr. Forp. Then it would be wise, anyhow, not to go ahead with 
any site acquisitions at these places until operation Maple is com- 
pleted? 

Mr. Herrick. Correct. 

Mr. Konter. The site-acquisition question is such a ticklish one of 
international negotiation that we will in any event go ahead with 
site negotiations and then if we do not use the site, that will just come 
to an end. 

Mr. Forp. Can you always get out of contracts as easily as that? 

Mr. Konter. They are not that kind of contract; in fact, we will 
be asking for concessions. 

Mr. Forp. It will not be an actual acquisition of land? 

Mr. Kou.er. No. 

Mr. Forp. I mean by purchase. 
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Mr. Kouter. That is right. The actual acquisition of the land in 
connection with the sites is a fairly easy question. The difficult 
question is negotiation with the governments for permission to estab- 
lish facilities on their territory. After that the acquisition of the land 
comes automatically. 

Mr. Forp. One final question. You are positive, then, that the 
way you are proceeding, both for land installations and ship installa- 
tions, you are not going to find yourself in a position where you are 
not going to be able to use the best facility, whatever it may be? 

Mr. Kouuer. No chance of that. 

Mr. Forp. And furthermore, that you are not going to make 
acquisitions of property that subsequently will become white ele- 
phants, so far as the Government is concerned? 

Mr. Kouter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 22, 1951. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
DEPARTMENT OF State Burtpine, New York, N. Y. 


WITNESSES 


MAX MEDLEY, COMPTROLLER, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

J. E. STRAWSER, BUDGET REPRESENTATIVE (PBS), GENERAL SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

W. E. REYNOLDS, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

H. G. HUNTER, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

EDWARD W. BARRETT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

CHARLES M. HULTEN, GENERAL MANAGER, UNITED STATES IN- 
FORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen, this morning we shall concern ourselves with the last 
item in the pending list of supplemental requests for fiscal year 1951. 
The title of this item is “Department of State Building, New York, 
N.Y.” This is a request for an additional amount for the Depart- 
ment of State Building, New York, N. Y., $1,470,000. 

It is alleged that the $3,000,000 already provided under this head 
in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, has proved to be in- 
sufficient to acquire and remodel a building in New York City for the 
use of the United States information and educational program. 

You say that while investigation has revealed several buildings 
which might be suitable, the minimum for which any one of these 
can be acquired and remodeled is $4,470,000. 

Commissioner Reynolds, does this requested amount of $1,470,000 
additional refer to any specific building in New York? 
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NEW YORK FURNITURE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Mr. Reynotps. The estimate was made on the basis of the New 
York Furniture Exchange. 

Mr. Rooney. It was in connection with the acquisition of that 
building that this exact figure, $1,470,000, was arrived at? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the mentality of the State Department, Mr. 
Barrett, with regard to acquisition of the New York Furniture 
Exchange Building? 

Mr. Barrett. From a standpoint of operations and our original 
specifications, it would meet those needs. It would be satisfactory. 
From the standpoint of the amount of rumpus that 

Mr. Roonry. What is your decision on it? 

Mr. Barrett. I personally believe that we should not seek to 
acquire that building, that the amount of pressure put on, the number 
of protests, the embarrassing position in which a great number of 
Members of Congress find themselves, means that we should not seek 
to acquire it and that we should seek to acquire another building. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your position on it, Mr. Reynolds? 

Mr. Reynotps. I feel the same way. The building is a cooperative 
venture with 250 stockholders representing the people who manufac- 
ture furniture, sales groups, and so forth, and about 1,000 exhibitors. 
They have showings there twice a year. 

Some of the exhibitors have spent a good deal of money in fixing"up 
their places for exhibit purposes. It is common in the trade to sell 
merchandise through that medium. 

There are four major furniture marts in America. I believe that it 
would be a rather serious dislocation of their normal method of doing 
business unless they could get properly located somewhere else. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you have entirely abandoned the idea of acquir- 
ing the New York Furniture Exchange Building? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation as of the moment with regard 
to acquiring a building in New York? 





J. C. PENNEY BUILDING 


Mr. Reyno.ps. In the last few days we have been working on a 
building which is owned by J. C. Penney. It is located at Nineteenth 
Street and Sixth Avenue. Mr. Penney acquired it in 1945. The 
exact purchase price we do not know. Be it is in the neighbor- 
hood of a million dollars. 

He has spent a million dollars on renovation and uses this building 
as a distributing point for his stores along the northern seaboard— 
the eastern seaboard. 

Mr. Roonsry. Is it expected that the building would be acquired 
by negotiation or condemnation? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. It is hoped that it can be acquired by negotiation. 
Mr. Penney is not a willing seller. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to occupancy of 
that building? 

Mr. Reynoups. You mean the time it would be available, or who 
occupies it? It is occupied entirely by Mr. Penney as a distributing 
warehouse. All of the other buildings we have looked at have mul- 
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tiple occupancy, some of them running into quite considerable num- 
bers of tenants. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the square footage in this building? 

Mr. Reynoups. Approximately 500,000 square feet. 

Mr. Roonry. That would then be large enough to house the 
United Nations backstoppers, as I call them—the American repre- 
sentation in the United Nations? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I would not know. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Reynotps. This building is just slightly smaller than the 
Furniture Mart. 

Mr. Roonry. Can somebody from the State Department answer 
this? 

Mr. WiuseEr. I believe that is correct. There are 190 people in the 
United States mission. I believe at the average square footage we are 
planning on the Penney building would accommodate the total staff. 

Mr. Roonry. Then, Mr. Reynolds, you do not need any more 
money? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes. The probable minimum purchase price of 
that building in condemnation would be $3,000,000. 

Mr. Rooney. What is it assessed for? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. It is assessed for slightly over $2,000,000. About 
$2,100,000, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you account for the difference between that 
and $3,000,000? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I am only venturing that opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
on the fact that probably in condemnation the owner could show a 
considerable disruption to his business, he would have to get new 
locations and so forth, which the courts would probably take into 
consideration. 

Whether we could buy it for less than that I just do not know. It 
will cost around a million and a half dollars to remodel. 

Mr. Roonry. How old is the building? 

Mr. Rreynoups. Mr. Hunter thinks it is around 40 years old. It 
was used by 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the old Greenhut-Siegel-Cooper Building? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. That is right. 
wire Roonry. That was used by the Government during World 

ar I. 

Mr. Rryno.ps. I did not know that. 

Mr. Cievencer. As a hospital for convalescents. 

Mr. Barrett. I believe it was once a department store, then a 
hospital and finally a warehouse, as I recall. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. It must be more than 40 years old. 

Mr. Wiiser. The Penney Co. spent a million dollars to renovate 
it and make it more modern. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. They spent a million dollars. Whether they made 
any structural changes or not, I do not know. I would presume not. 
They would modernize the interior, lighting, heating, and so forth. 
Probably some of that money went for modernization to handle 
merchandise. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the ground floor presently used for? 

Mr. Reynotps. I think they use it in its entirety as a distribution 
center. 
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Mr. Roonry. Do you know? 

Mr. Hunrer. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Roonry. Is there anybody here who has seen the building? 

Mr. Reynoups. I have not seen it. ; 

Mr. CLevencer. I have not since they changed it, since they mod- 
ernized it. 

Mr. Wixser. Our attempts in the last few days to go in and look 
the building over, Mr. Chairman, have met with failure. They have 
not allowed anyone to come in and look it over. Our people have 
seen the building from the outside. I believe a copy of an old floor 
plan was used as the basis of our judgment that it would satisfy our 
needs. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Mr. Reynotps. The problem of finding space in New York is due 
to the acute situation with respect to real estate generally. It is 
proving almost insurmountable. We have pending or will have pend- 
ing before the Congress in the next few days, legislation which will 
permit the construction of buildings by private enterprise under a 
lease-purchase arrangement. It has been discussed at different 
times with the Public Works Committee of the House. They are all 
very enthusiastic about it. 

The idea is that we would have insurance funds available for con- 
struction, and in a period of 20 to 25 years, at the rentals we are now 
paying, we would own the building in fee. It might be wise to con- 
tinue rentals in New York for the Voice of America by buying addi- 
tional space in the Fisk Building and then proceed under this legisla- 
tion, if approved, to construct a building in New York for the Voice 
of America and use any other space that would be appropriate in the 
building for other parts of State operations. This proposed legisla- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, has the enthusiastic support of both committees 
prior to a formal hearing, on both sides of the aisle. 

As a matter of fact, a number of Congressmen have asked to intro- 
duce it from both sides. That may be the real answer to it. I think 
it would be a mistake to continue in New York with these very high 
rentals for an extended period of time. The further advantage would 
be that in the event that the space is not needed by the Voice of 
America, it could be used by other Federal agencies because we rent 
large areas of space in New York. 

If we purchase another building, it will require around $4,500,000 
and will cause some interference with business in New York, and a 
great deal of opposition. It may be that we can reach an agreement 
with Mr. Penney on the building that we just discussed. 


SUGGESTED ACTION ON BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. Since this whole matter is in such a nebulous stage 
at the moment, suppose we continue the availability of the $3,000,000 
that you have, you make a deal with J. C. Penney or anybody else, 
get a firmed-up proposition, and bring it to the Congress with some 
exact figures so that we can decide whether or not we can save some 
money in rentals. In the meantime, if the legislative committees 
agree to this new idea that you have mentioned, by way of a supple- 
mental, if you then have a proposition under that plan, we can con- 
sider it. What do you say to that? 
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Mr. Reyno.ps. I think that would be all right. Or one alternative. 
If this $1,470,000 could be approved with the understanding that no 
action will be taken until the matter is referred to this committee. 

Mr. Wiiser. There is a question, Mr. Chairman, as to whether or 
not the $3,000,000 is available until expended. It is not specifically 
so stated in the act. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think that would interfere greatly with the 
suggestion that I have made. If you find a building and you come to 
some agreement with an owner it does not take long to get a supple- 
mental through in cases such as this. 

Mr. Reynoups. You suggest that we come up with a building under 
an estimate cost where it can be obtained, if possible, by voluntary 
conveyance. 

Mr. Rooney. In which event I think it is the duty of the committee 
to inquire into the reasonableness of the price. Do you agree to 
that? 

Mr. Preston. I do. 

Mr. Rooney. I feel it is our responsibility. 

Mr. Fioop. What is wrong with that suggestion? How could 
there be a better one made under the circumstances? 

Mr. Preston. I think there will be less aggressive action on the 
part of you people if we put in the money right now. That will 
result in much further delay. 

Mr. Reyno.tps. I think we have been aggressive enough. It is 
just running up against a problem that is almost insoluble. 

Mr. Fioop. As to Mr. Rooney’s suggestion, what conceivably 
could be the matter with such a suggestion? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I cannot see any. 

Mr. Fioop. I cannot make any other suggestion that could be 
made at this minute. He said that you have a good idea, and when 
there is a law for it we can talk about it. In the meantime you have 
$3,000,000 authorized. You do not have to go upstairs to inquire 
for another $1,500,000. They would not pay $1,500,000 to see the 
Last Supper with the original cast right now. So is there anything 
wrong with the suggestion? That sounds all right to me. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that understanding agreeable, Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrert. It is all right with us, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I think it is understood, Mr. Chairman, that—we 
have a pile of letters on the Furniture Mart. 


BUILDING AT 461 EIGHTH AVENUE 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to another building 
where you stirred up a hornets’ nest as a result of which I have a 
bale of telegrams, letters, and so forth—461 Eighth Avenue? 

Mr. Hunter. If I may interrupt, that was the second choice that 
we had when we first selected the Furniture Exchange Building. I do 
not know how the word has gotten out, unless possibly the Furniture 
Exchange people have divulged it in New York, if they knew about it. 
But in the case of 461 Eighth Avenue, we have a willing vendor but 
we have 50 tenants, printing trades and so forth, and they are develop- 
ing quite a campaign. Last week telegrams and letters have come in 
protesting our taking of that building. There has been no action 
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whatever taken toward the acquisition of that building largely because 
there is more money involved, about $1,250,000 more, than would be 
involved in either the Penney Building or the Furniture Exchange 
ae I do not know where that campaign was generated. 

Mr. Roonry. Where does the Scripps-Howard newspaper outfit 
come into the picture? 

Mr. Hunter. They have a plant, the NEA, I believe they call it, 
one of their operations, as a lessee in this building. 

_Mr. Roonsy. 461 Eighth Avenue? 

Mr. Hunrsmr. Yes, sir. There are printers, lithographers, a num- 
ber of operations dealing primarily with the printing business. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not at all contemplate acquiring that 
building? 

Mr. = We have thought about it, but it will require a 
$1,250,000 appropriation over anything that has come before the 
Congress. It would take $2,700,000 deficiency appropriation to 
acquire that building. In that case we have no opposition from the 
owner but 50 lessees in the building who would protest vigorously and 
who have started to protest without cause, shall I say. 

Mr. Wizser. There is another one, the Master Printers Building. 

_Mr. Hunrer. That building has been sold and is now out of the 
picture. 

Mr. Wiiper. There were three buildings under consideration at 
that time. 

Mr. Hunter. There were three at that time, as I recall. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Marca 19, 1951. 
THE JUDICIARY 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE UNITED States Courts 


WITNESSES 


ELMORE WHITEHURST, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS 
JOHN C. BROWN, BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. Inasmuch as the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration, Mr. Jess Larson, has requested a post- 
ponement of the hearing with regard to the requested item for the 
General Services Administration, Department of State Building, New 
York, N. Y., until Wednesday or Thursday of this week, we shall now 
consider the requests for the judiciary, the United States courts, 
the first item of which is for fees of commissioners. 


FEES OF COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Whitehurst, what is the reason for this request for an addi- 
tional $25,000 for fees of commissioners? 

Mr. Wuitenurst. This item, of course, is uncontrollable, Mr. 
Chairman. We have expended for the fees of commissioners on 
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audited claims all but about $30 of the amount which was allowed in 
the appropriation. We have now on hand claims which are being 
held for lack of funds amounting to $18,943, and we expect approxi- 
mately $6,500 more in claims to be filed before the time limitation of 1 
year permitted by the statute runs out. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record pages 2 
and 3 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Fees of commissioners, United States courts, 1950 


RegwtG. a son 2 as Si i win ein conn one enn on one ee oe $25, 000 
AE BO GOID So iw ess ince den csincn succes conppencnwasassee 475, 000 
CIEE, BO, Oo a cee en kdes cnn ded ce 491, 158 
DN OO BPOG, OO, Res sos oo seni be cee eee 474, 919 
Budget Estimate next fiscal year. -................--.--..-.------. 543, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR DEFICIENCY FUNDS 













An appropriation of $475,000 was made by the Congress for the fiscal vear 1950 
for payment of fees earned by United States commissioners during that year. 
Payments totaling $474,919 have actually been made on this account through 
December 31, 1950, and at the end of December 1950 we were holding claims of 
commissioners amounting to $16,239 which could not be paid because the appro- 
priation available for 1950 was exhausted. In addition to the claims now being 
held for payment it is estimated on the basis of claims submitted in prior years 
that other claims amounting to about $8,700 will be submitted by United States 
commissioners for fees for services performed by them during the fiscal year 1950. 
It is estimated that a total of about $25,000 remains to be paid commissioners for 
services performed during 1950 for which it is necessary to request a deficiency 
appropriation. 

JUSTIFICATION 


Fees of Commissioners, United States Courts, 1950 


This appropriation provides for the fees earned by United States commissioners 
for services performed by them during the fiscal year 1950. The compensation 
of commissioners is fixed by an act approved August 1, 1946 (28 U. S. C. 633). 
They act primarily as committing magistrates in cases brought before them by 
law-enforcement agents of the Federal Government. The amounts they earn in 
fees are directly related to the number and complexity of the cases in which they 
are called upon to serve. The fees are earned and the Government’s obligation 
to pay them is incurred when the services are performed although under the 
statute (28 U. S. C. 636) they are allowed 1 year after a service is performed in 
which to submit the account for their fees. 

The volume of cases handled by commissioners in 1950 increased substantially 
over that for 1949. This is reflected to some extent in the number of defendants 
in criminal cases filed in the district courts for 1950 were 42,582 compared with 
39,828 in cases commenced during the fiscal year 1949. There was a substantial 
rise in the number of immigration cases and a moderate but steady increase in 
the number of criminal cases commenced during 1950. 

The fees of commissioners for 1950 based upon the latest available reports are 
expected to aggregate about 14% percent more than in 1949 when they earned a 
total of $434,170, or a total for 1950 of around $500,000. The amount appro- 
priated for 1950 is $475,000 leaving a deficiency of $25,000 in the amount available 
for payment. 


_ Mr. Wurrexvurst. This has been caused, of course, by an increase 
in the number of defendants in criminal cases brought before the 
commissioners. 



























FEES OF JURORS 








_Mr. Rooney. The pvext item is “fees of jurors,” for which an addi- 
tional amount of $300,000 is requested. 

We shall insert in the record at this point the justification pages 
4,5, 6, and 7. , 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Request_-___..-_-- SUSE aE WS REPT DAT AS chp _...---. $3800, 000 
ee ee Lk Neer acy i A gk ene Ad a he! 9 ok se Par pa eens 2, 700, 000 
Pending supplemental: 
Obligations to Dec. 31, 1950_______-..-_-____________- ~ Jone eh 1 & 577 
ee OR RS aac ae ar aes 1, 114, 577 
Budget estimates next fiscal year__.........._.-..--_____-___--. 2, 900, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


An appropriation of $2,700,000 was made by the Congress for fees of jurors for 
the fiscal year 1951. The actual costs for juries in 1950 were $2,854,468 and the 
expenditures for the current year through the month of December 1950 totaled 
$1,114,577. The costs for juries this year are running about 4% percent greater 
than for the corresponding 6 months’ period of 1950 when a total of $1,069,259 was 
expended through December 1949. Upon the basis of the increase in costs for 
juries during the first 6 months of this year as compared with the same period of 
the fiscal year 1950 and allowing for a slight further increase during the last 6 
months of the year it is estimated that the total cost for 1951 will be around 
$3,000,000 and a supplemental appropriation of $300,000 will be necessary. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Fees of jurors, United States courts, 1951 

This appropriation provides for the fees of jurors and jury commissioners 
serving in the Federal courts and for their mileage fees and subsistence allow- 
ances. The cost of meals and lodgings of jurors when ordered by the court to 
remain together over meal time or overnight also is paid from this appropriation. 

The amount appropriated for this item for the current fiscal year is $2,700,000, 
but this sum was based on estimates prepared in the fall of 1949 and before the 
actual costs for juries during the fiscal year 1950 were known. Consequently 
the estimate submitted to the Congress did not fully reflect the increase in jury 
costs which actually occurred in 1950 and which has continued into the fiscal 
year 1951. 

The actual costs for juries in 1950 amounted to $2,854,468, which is $154,468 
more than the amount available for the current year and the costs so far this 
year have been running ahead of those for 1950. During the first 6 months of 
1951 we have actually expended $1,114,577 for fees of jurors as compared with 
a total of $1,069, 259 expended during the first half of 1950. This is an increase 
of about 444 percent over the cost for the comparable period of 1950 and it is 
expected that a slight further increase in the use of juries will occur during the 
second half of the current fiscal year as more of the new judges authorized by 
the acts of 1949 and 1950 enter upon the trial of cases. It is estimated on this 
basis that the total cost for juries in 1951 will amount to about $3,000,000 or 
about 5% percent more than the cost for 1950. Accordingly a supplemental 
appropriation of $300,000 is requested. 

The records of cases tried by the district courts during the first 5 months: of 
the fiscal years 1950 and 1951 indicate that there were 1,573 jury trials conducted 
this year as compared with 1,418 in the corresponding period of last year. This 
was an increase of slightly more than 11 percent. 

The increase is indicative of the general increase in judicial output due to the 
availability of more judgepower this year than last, particularly during the early 
months of 1950 which did not reflect the activity of the new judges authorized 
by the act approved August 3, 1949 (Public Law 205). 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with respect to this request? 

Mr. Wuirenurst. There has been an increase in the number of 
jury trials held during the first 6 months of 1951 as compared with the 
same period of 1950 amounting to about 7% percent. For the first 
6 months of this year the costs for jurors’ fees were running about 
4% percent greater than the corresponding 6 months’ period of 1950. 

I must say in frankness, however, that for the last 2 months, January 
and February, these expenses have shown a reduction as compared 
with the expenditures for January and February of last year, and it is 
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probable that we may be able to get by with somewhat less than we 
have requested, and which previously had appeared to be needed. 

Mr. Rooney. What amount would you suggest, Mr. Whitehurst? 

Mr. Wuirenurst. $200,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Through the first 6 months of the current fiscal year 
the obligations amounted to $1,114,577 out of an appropriation of 
$2,700,000? 

Mr. Wurrenvurst. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Has it been the pattern that the fees increase in the 
second half of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Wuirenurst. That is correct, sir, because the first 6 months 
include the summer months of July, August, and September, when 
jury cases ordinarily are not tried. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much. 


Monpay, Marcu 19, 1951. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
SALARIES AND Expenses, GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 
WITNESSES 


PAUL A. SWEENEY, CHIEF, SUPREME COURT SECTION, CLAIMS 
DIVISION 


MRS. ANNETTA ENGLISH, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is also contained in House Document 


No. 67 and is for the Department of Justice, ‘Salaries and expenses, 


’ 


general legal activities,’ 
amount of $160,000. 

At this point we shall insert pages 1, 2, 9, and 10 of the justifications 
in the record. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


wherein there is a requested additional 


Salaries and expenses, general legal activities, Department of Justice, 1951 


Request (for 3 months from April 1 to June 30, 1951) $160, 000 
Appropriation to date $7, 875, 000 
Pending supplemental: 

Obligations to Jan. 31, 1951 $4, 391, 233 

Expenditures to Jan. 31, 1951 $3, 590, 671 
Budget estimate next fiscal year $9, 027, 000 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation 

Number involved this estimate___.___-....---------- ae ee 

Actual employment as of Jan. 31, 1951 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


_ Claims Division, $60,000.—On April 16, 1947, a ship in the harbor at Texas 
City, Tex., exploded while being loaded with ammonium nitrate fertilizer, and on 
the following day another ship exploded. 

Subsequent to these explosions more than 8,400 claimants filed suit against 
the Federal Government under the provisions of the Tort Claims Act alleging 
negligence on the part of Government agents in the manufacture, packaging, 
shipping, ete., of the fertilizer The Government lost the case in the district 
— and has appealed the decision to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 

ircuit. 

The claims aggregate approximately $300,000,000, and the judgment by the 
district court provides for interest which is presently accruing at approximately 
$40,000 a day. 
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The contract printer in this case has estimated that there will be 10,162 pages 


of printed material and 7,068 pages of exhibits. It is estimated that $60,000 wil! 


cover the cost of printing the record in the Texas City litigation. Our 1951 budget 
does not contain funds for this item. 


Claims Division 









































Obligated, | Unobli- Supple- Total 
Ave, Jan. 31, gated mental | required, 
1951 balance required 1951 

See $1, 772,799 | $1, 759, 368 $13, 431 |...........- $1, 772, 799 

a ESR PPPS TR eee 82, 635 51, 30, 848 |.-....-..-.- 82, 635 

04 Communication services..............- 12, 250 6, 500 5 eee 12, 250 

06 Printing and reproduction.._........_- 42, 000 88, 527 —46, 527 $60, 000 102, 000 

07 Other contractual services -_-.........- 2, 690 792 ct ae 2, 690 

08 Supplies and materials---.........-..- 3, 670 2,617 3 Bee 3, 670 

SR ean allte dell aE 7, 900 5, 937 6 7 7, 900 

15 Taxes and assessments._............. 326 52 ih SRA oe 326 

| ET Oe ee een 1,924,270 | 1,915, 580 8, 690 60, 000 1, 984, 270 

Lands Division 
ae Obligated, | Unobli- Supple- Total 
AV > Jan. 31, gated mental | required, 
1951 balance required 1951 

OR RR BD Se i ionannnwricewrnen ctl $2, 042, 900 | $2,042, 612 $288 $40,000 | $2,082, 900 

be, BE ea tha Ct a Ral a RE aie 81, 883 44, 983 _* hes 81, 883 

03 Transportation of things _..........._- 3, 400 1,050 5S eve ee 3, 400 

04 Communication services_.........._.- 24, 900 12, 600 dy Eines 24, 900 

05 Rents and utility services___....__.__- 22, 000 11, 481 v3 eee 22, 000 

06 Printing and reproduction_........._-- 14, 000 EOE SSE. opetiocisme dul 14, 000 
07 Other contractual services: 

S| Eee eee eee 26, 600 7, 309 Sf eens 26, 600 

oN SSS = ere ee 8, 100 4, 625 OS 7 ae 8, 100 

Special stenographic services - - -. -- 49, 200 43, 926 5, 274 5, 000 54, 200 

1 eae SaaS 35, 500 24, 709 10, 791 5, 000 40, 500 

SES ee 80, 000 54, 466 25, 534 5, 000 85, 000 

Special expert services. _..........- 404, 417 239, 002 165, 415 45, 000 449, 417 

Miscellaneous. -_-........-..- ae 4, 000 997 | Seer 4, 000 

08 Supplies and materials __ .............- 7, 400 3, 683 BEE Detach skcasitene 7, 400 

es SESE Re TELLS eee oe ee 9, 300 3, 850 JA Sue cb babeahs. 9, 300 

PN so dcatehaalrsoisginkh sole oorkes ..-.-| 2,813,600 2, 508, 493 | 305, 107 100, 000 2, 913, 600 

















cost of printing the record in the Texas City litigation? 


MLatms Division 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sweeney, what is your title? 
Mr. Sweeney. I am an attorney with the Department of Justice. 
I am Chief of what is known as the Supreme Court Section. 
appellate section of the Claims Division. 
Mr. Rooney. What about this request for $60,000, to cover the 


It is the 


Mr. Sweeney. Well, it is an extremely large item that arises out of 
a totally unusual case. 


The T 


exas City case is probably the largest tort claims case that has 


ever arisen in this country resulting from the explosion of ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer at Texas City. : a 
Mr. Rooney. I think everybody here is pretty much familiar with 


that. 


Tell us about the $60 


and exactly what is it? 
Mr. Sweeney. The trial of the case was a consolidated trial of all 
the claimants, and the record was accordingly extremely large. I 
understand there are about 20,000 pages of transcript of testimony 
That is about 40,000 


and the same number of pages of exhibits. 


000. 


pages, which probably will print down to considerably less. 


How do you arrive at the amount, 
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The transcript, of course, will be printed. The exhibits will be: 
reproduced by offset printing. 

The rate is $3.52 per page in the contract, and the estimate is that 
probably the printing will run approximately half of that amount. 
I mean in actual ere it will be something about 20,000 pages 
of printed material. 

In a case of this character it is believed essential that the complete 
record be prepared. 

Mr. Roonry. The Government is now appealing the decision of 
the lower court, is it? 

Mr. SWEENEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at the figure of $60,000? 

Mr. Sweeney. Roughly something under 20,000 pages at $3.52 a 
page. It may run in excess of that. 

Mr. Kireuss. Actually, Mr. Chairman, it will run in excess of that. 


CONTRACT PRINTER 


Mr. Roonry. Who is the contract printer? 

Mr. Sweeney. The Citizen Printing Concern of Houston, Tex. I 
might add, it was almost impossible to obtain any printer to under- 
take a job of this size. Established legal printers did not want to do 
it, because they would have to set aside all their usual work for about 
4 or 5 months, thereby losing their normal customers. This is a new 
concern in this particular field, and they were anxious to undertake 
this at what seemed to be favorable rates in order to get the prestige 
of printing an extremely large record. 


Monpay, Marcu 19, 1951. 
Lanps Division 


WITNESSES 


A. DEVITT VANECH, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
c. GUY TADLOCK, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is for the Lands Division. 

Mr. Vanecu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: 
We are appearing this morning to ask for a supplemental increase of 
$100,000 to cover the work that has been sent to the Lands Division 
because of national defense. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a pretty broad statement. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Vanecu. $40,000 of the $100,000 is for 17 attorneys and 20 
stenographers. 

The other $60,000 is divided: $5,000 for special stenographers, 
$5,000 for publication of notices, $5,000 for commissioners’ fees, and 
$45,000 for expert witnesses and appraisers. 

There are 139 sites we have been asked to take for five Government 
agencies, which makes a total of 693,064 acres of land, and the amount 
is $52,824,201. This has to be processed in the courts before June 30 


‘under their appropriation. 


Mr. Roonry. How much was requested of the Bureau of the Budget 
for this item? 


80820—51—pt. 2 20 
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Mr. Vanrcu. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of the Budget advanced 
out of the President’s fund $35,000 to start the projects. 

Mr. Roonny. To cover what period? 

Mr. Vanrecu. From February 25th, and it carried us through to 
March 16. We have obligated $35,033 as of today. 

Mr. Roonry. How much? 

Mr. Vanecn. Of the $35,000 of the President’s funds? 

Mr. Rooney. You have obligated how much? 

Mr. Vanecu. $35,033. 

Mr. Roonry. Where did you get the other $33? 

Mr. Venecu. I do not have the other $33. That is an estimate, of 
course. When the vouchers come in they are sometimes a little bit 
less than we authorize them for. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, all this work is in the field. We want 
to have the committee understand that we want this particular money 
for these particular projects and nothing else. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Rooney. This request would cover salaries for what period of 
time? 

Mr. Vanecu. For 3 months, Mr. Chairman; the last quarter. 

Mr. Rooney. You expect these new employees to be on the rolls by 
when? 

Mr. Vanecu. We are trying to get them on, sir, by April 1. 

Mr. Rooney. You will not be able to do that, and you know it. 

Mr. Vanecu. Well, we will have to make every effort to, if this 
money is to be paid into the courts by June 30. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you say? 

Mr. Vanecn. Mr. Chairman, you see, this money that has been 


appropriated by the Congress for the defense agencies, the authoriza- 


tion will die on June 30, because it is out of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that important? 

Mr. Vanecu. Very important to them, I think, Mr. Chairman, not 
only because of the emergency and the need of the particular projects 
but also because the funds would have to be reappropriated. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Roonry. Do you know whether or not the appropriations for 
the military and for the Atomic Energy Commission are available 
until expended? 

Mr. Vanecu. No, sir; I only know that on these particular nbtiliaite 
we were told we would have to move on and have the money paid into 
courts by June 30. 

I am not speaking on the over-all basis, Mr. Chairman. I under- 
stand there may be some other projects coming along that may be 
referred to the Department in the very near future. Iam only plan- 
ning to deal with these projects as they come up. 

These projects are in Public Law 911, supplemental bill, Eighty- 
first Congress. 

Mr. Rooney. What about it? 

Mr. Vanecu. That is where these projects were authorized. 
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Mr. Roonry. The money was to lapse if not expended at the end of 
the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Vanecu. That is what I am advised, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. It would be highly important to know definitely 
whether that is so. Is that not a fair statement? 

Mr. Vanecu. Let me say this, Mr. Chairman; I understand that, 
irrespective of the speed, though speed is of the essence, on top of that 
I was told that they wanted to do this by June 30. In order to do it 
by June 30 we will have to move right along on it. We can very 
easily check, if you want. 

PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. You are not going to be able to hire 37 additional 
employees by April 1. This is the 19th of March. 

Mr. Vanecu. Mr. Chairman, it is not possible the amount needed 
will be reduced that much. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not expect to hire 37 new employees by the 
ist of April, do you? 

Mr. VaNnecu. I would not say 37. I could probably get 20 of 
that 37. 

Mr. Rooney. That is an important concession, is it not? 

Mr. Vanecu. Mr. Chairman, let me make one thing clear: I am 
not here asking for permanent personnel. We are just trying to do the 
job requested of us with temporary personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. The money would not be available by April 1. The 
bill has got to go to the Senate. 

Mr. Vanecu. Then, Mr. Chairman, I assume that each place it 
goes, when it is finally approved, it will cut cut back the amount ac- 
cording to the months appropriated. We are figuring on the 3-month 
basis. If it is only 2 months, you would reduce it 1 month. 

Mr. Rooney. With the $35,000 advanced to you out of the Presi- 
dent’s fund, which you say you have obligated to the extent of 
$35,033, how many employees have you placed on the rolls? 

Mr. Vanecu. I think six in all, one attorney and five stenographers. 

Most of this money is needed for appraisal work, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Which money? 

Mr. Vanecu. The $35,000 plus this $100,000 I am asking for. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, then, what-does this mean on page 8 of the 
justifications: 

Additional personnel requirements. Location by States. Personnel, attorneys 
and stenographers; 17 attorneys and 20 stenographers. 

Mr. Vanercu. I said the most of the money was needed for appraisal 
work, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. What does it mean? 

Mr. Vanecu. That is in addition to the stenographers and attorneys 
we have just been talking about. I do not have the personnel in the 
field where these projects are coming up. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is for the 17 attorneys and 20 steno- 
graphers? 

Mr. Vanecu. $40,000. That depends upon when it is advanced 
sf the Congress. That is on a 3-month basis. If it is 2 months, it 
is less. 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE FROM OTHER DIVISIONS 


Mr. Roongy. Mr. Butts, on page 1 we find the statement that the. 
average number of employees for the entire item, ‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, general legal activities, Department of Justice,’ is 1,203, and 
as of January 31 those actually employed were 1,106. 

In view of this, why cannot this requested $100,000 be absorbed 
out of the total appropriation, ‘Salaries and expenses, general legal 
activities, Department of Justice’’? 

Mr. Burrs. Mr. Chairman, I checked this morning, and the best 
we can determine is that of the total of $160,000 that we are asking 
for under this appropriation we can probably absorb $100,000. In 
other words, of the $400,000 that was granted in the September sup- 
plemental, it looks today as if we will use about $300,000. 

Mr. Kiueuss. That was for a specific purpose, namely, this sub- 
versive control, and it would require specific authority from Congress. 
in order to use that. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the $60,000, you say you cannot 
absorb, what will you use that for? ' 

Mr. Burrs. To pay for the brief in the Texas City case about 
which Mr. Sweeney testified. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask a question or two. 

I notice on page 8 you are going to add certain attorneys and 
stenographers. Would they be added to the regular staff you now 
have in the various district attorney offices? 


NEW EMPLOYEES TO BE TEMPORARY 


Mr. VANeEcH. Yes, sir; on a temporary basis just for the duration 
of these projects. 

Mr. Forp. How do you hire them? Are they under Civil Service? 

Mr. Vanecu. The stenographic assistance would come through the 
Civil Service manager of the districts, but the attorneys would be 
appointed at the request of the United States attorney. Of course, 
what we are doing, where they are putting anyone on these national- 
defense project, we are keeping a separate file on them so at the 
termination of the project these people will be terminated also. There 
is no carry-over. 

They are temporary employees. Attorneys are not under Civil 
Service. 

We are not trying to add to the over-all personnel of the division,,. 
as we are keeping this work separate. 

Mr. Forp. They would not go to the regular staff as such but would 
be on a temporary basis until the specific job is completed? 

Mr. Vanecu. That is correct, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
learned and distinguished gentlemen very much. 

Mr. Vanecu. Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 
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Monpay, Marcu 19, 1951. 


FEDERAL Prison System 


WITNESSES 
J. V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR 
J. D. MILLER, BUDGET OFFICER 
PRESTON G. SMITH, ACTING ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND Expenses BuREAU OF PRISONS 


Mr. Rooney. Contained in House Document No. 67 is a request 
in the amount of $149,000 under the appropriation title, ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Prisons, 1951.’ 

At this point we shall insert in the record page 12 of the justifications. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons, 1951 


Request (for 3 months from Apr. 1, 1951)_....------------------ $149, 000 
Ce eS i com eo nna 21, 730, 000 
Pending supplemental__-_-- - - La yo IES se SO SI opel el Ai ia on None 
Obligations through Jan. 31, 1951___._...-..----_-_---_-_------ 13, 042, 979 
Expenditures through Jan. 31, 1951__._.._.-_-_-------------_------ 11587, 555 
Budget estimate next fiscal year__._..__..._._-.._-_------------ 22, 966, 000 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation______._._._---------- 4, 001 

Number involved this estimate_-_-.-...........-------------- None 

Actual employment Jan. 31_..............-.-----....--.-.- 4, 009 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR DEFICIENCY FUNDS 


The average inmate population for fiscal year 1951 will exceed the number 
(17,000) on which the appropriation was based. It is estimated that the average 
prisoner population during 1951 will be 17,700 or 700 over the amount appro- 
priated, or a total of (700 by 365 days) 255,500-inmate days which at our appro- 
priation rate for the current year of 58.3 cents per inmate per day amounts to an 
‘additional requirement of $149,000. Our actual cost for fiscal year 1950 amounted 
to 64.5 cents per capita and costs for the first 7 months of the current fiscal year 
‘are in excess of the 1950 costs. It is readily obvious, therefore, that the amount 
requested will be required even though our population should not quite reach the 
estimated average of 17,700. 

The basis of our increased population estimate involves the following factors: 
On June 30, 1950, the population count showed an increase of 552 over the same 
date a year earlier. By November 9, 1950, the increase over a year ago was 902. 
Our average population for 1950 was 16,947. The average for the first 7 months 
of the current year shows an increase of 3.5 percent, which is an average of 17,550, 
which it is anticipated will be increased due to spring commitments. The gap 
‘between this and last year’s population is expected to widen for the following 
Teasons: (1) The reactivation of the Selective Service Act has not yet been felt 
in increased commitments, but an increase in this category is expected for the 
balance of the year. A minimum of 500 commitments is expected for 1951, com- 
pared with 118 in 1950. (2) Military prisoners will be received at an increasing 
rate due to the increase in size of the military forces. Commitments for the 
first 7 months of this year are 17.9 percent higher than 1 year ago. It is expected 
that the commitment rate of 712 military prisoners in 1950 will be increased to at 
least 1,200 in 1951. Sharp increases are showing up in the categories of forgery, 
immigration violations, and narcotics traffic—the increases for the first 7 months 
of this year being 42, 14.2, and 23.3 percent, respectively, over a year ago. It is 
our conviction, therefore, that the estimated total of 17,700 for the year is a 
conservative figure. 


Mr. Roonry. What is the present reason for this request, Mr. 
Bennett? : 

Mr. Bennert. The reason you recognized me so readily, Mr. 
Chairman, is because I was up on the same request in the same 
amount just prior to Christmas. 
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Mr. Rooney. On November 30, to be exact. 

Mr. Bennett. For good and sufficient reasons, the committee 
decided not to include it in the prior bill. This $149,000 is to pro- 
vide us with enough funds to enable us to defray the cost of main- 
taining an estimated increase in our prison population for the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year. | 

Mr. Rooney. Was it not indicated back on November 30 that this 
requested appropriation was not needed at that time? 

Mr. Bennett. I do not think so; no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Was it not deferred by this committee with the 
acquiescence of the officials of the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Kineuss. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. We do not want you to put us in the corner. 

Mr. Bennervr. I am just trying to simplify this hearing and just 
recall the situation. 

This request for $149,000 is to defray an estimated increase in our 
population of 700 men at a cost per inmate-day of $0.583. It contains 
no funds for any additional program; no funds for personnel, and is 
simply the amount needed to pay for the food, clothing and other 
items that go into maintaining a prisoner in a Federal penal institution. 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN PRISON POPULATION 


Mr. Rooney. Back in November of 1950, when this request was 
originally presented, I believe there was some testimony that the 
requested amount was based on 700 additional inmate population, 
average. 

Mr. Bennetr. Yes. 


Mr. Rooney. What are you using as your present average? 

Mr. Bennerr. We are using the same figure, 17,700. 

Mr. Roonry. There has been no change in your computation in that 
regard:since last November? 

Mr. Bennett. No change at all in our estimate of what our popula- 
tion will be during the year. 


POPULATION LAST 6 MONTHS 


Mr. Rooney. What has been the population by months during the 
past 6 months? Do you have a chart in that regard? 

Mr. Bennett. I will be glad to submit it. 

Mr. Rooney. According to this chart, for the month of February 
your average population was 17,031. 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this chart in the record at this point. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


4 


Monthly population averages for first 8 months, fiscal year 1951 


17, 672 | November 17, 359 
17, 574 | December 17, 229 
September 17, 122| January 16, 996 
NS hg oc cee a ae ie 17, 720| February 17, 031 


We have now reached the point where, according to past experience, we may 
expect a sharp upward trend in commitments for the balance of the year which 
will bring our average population up considerably above the average for the first 
8 months of the year. 
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Furthermore, this supplemental is based on an appropriation rate of 58.3 cents 
per capita for Care, whereas our costs for fiscal year 1950 were 64.5 cents and for 
the first 8 months of this year are in excess of that figure. So that, even though 
our population should not reach the estimated average of 17,700, the additional 
funds will be required to offset to some extent the difference between our appro- 
priation rate and actual costs. 

Attention is invited to the fact also that there has been an increase in prices of 
approximately 17 percent since the end of the fiscal vear 1950. 


REASON FOR FURTHER INCREASE 


Mr. Rooney. What makes you think that the figure will go up 
to 17,700? 

Mr. Bennert. Because the courts go into high gear in the spring 
months. ‘There are also a number of other factors that have come 
into the picture; the reactivation of the Selective Service Act, the size 
of the military force is increasing, and we expect a considerable increase 
in other commitments during the year. Because of the situation 
abroad, action on the Army cases has been delayed and there is a lag 
in military commitments which we think will be made up during these 
ensuing months. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the percentage of military commitments? 

Mr. Bennett. At the present time they are 17-percent higher than 
they were a year ago. I will be happy to supply the percentage to 
the whole population. 

(The percentage of military courts-martial cases to the whole population on 
June 30, 1950, was 13.7 percent.) 

Mr. Bennerr. We just had a new drive this last week down in 
Texas on immigration violators. 


Mr. Preston. This is something that you cannot do anything 
about? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right. There is no change in the program. 
This is simply to take care of our out-of-pocket costs of food and 
clothing and other items for an increase in our population. 


Support oF UNirep Srares Prisoners, 1951 


Mr. Rooney. The next item for the Department of Justice, Bureau 
of Prisons, is entitled, ‘Support of United States prisoners, 1951,” 
wherein there is requested an additional amount of $139,000. 

At this point we shall insert in the record page 13 of the justifications. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Support of United States prisoners, 1951 


Request (for 3 months from Apr. 1, 1951) $139, 000 
Estimate (as approved: Original estimate was $1,913,000) to date__ $1, 875, 000 
Pending supplemental: 

Estimated obligations to Jan. 31, 1951 $1, 120, 952 

Expenditures to Feb. 19, 1951 $1, 040, 117 
Budget estimate next fiscal year $2, 100, 000 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation 

Number involved this estimate 

Actual employment 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FQR DEFICIENCY FUNDS 


The Department has no control over this appropriation. Payments must be 
made in direct relation to the number of offenders boarded in non-Federal inst;- 
tutions while awaiting trial and serving sentences of a short duration. 

This deficiency estimate is based on the same requirements as for fiscal year 
1950. The appropriation for fiscal year 1950 was originally $1,675,000. A supple- 
mental for $221,000 was obtained during the year and a second supplemental 
in the amount of $130,000 is needed and has been requested, thus making a total 
of $2,026,000 required for 1950. 

The jail-days for 1950 totaled 1,102,512 and it is estimated that the number 
of offenders will be somewhat in excess of this number for 1951. 

The sum of $1,875,000 has been appropriated for 1951 and $139,000 additional 
will be needed, making a total of $2,014,000 required for the fiscal year 1951, or 
$12,000 less than actual costs for 1950. 

This supplemental request for $139,000 is urgently recommended. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR FIRST 7 MONTHS FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Mr. Roonry. The estimated obligations to January 31, 1951, are 
in the amount of $1,120,952. That is an average, Mr. Bennett, of 
$160,136 per month. 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. If the amount for the last 5 months were to average 
the same, the total required for the year would be $1,921,632, or 
$46,632 additional instead of $139,000 requested; is that correct? 

Mr. Bennett. I judge those figures are correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Why cannot we proceed on that basis? 

Mr. Bennett. Because we know these latter months are going 
to require this additional amount of money to pay the bills. 

Mr. Roonry. When I gave you that figure of $1,120,952, I was 
giving you your own estimated obligations. 


EVALUATION OF OBLIGATION FIGURES 


Mr. Miuuer. There are no realistic obligations on this, just ex- 
penditures. The bills do not all get paid until about 3 months after 
the end of the fiscal year, so you cannot use a straight 12 months’ 
projection. There is about $350,000 worth of bills that follow the 
end of the year. The result is that this amount of money for this 
supplemental will not be sufficient for this appropriation because the 
actual jail-days is running far ahead of the number for last year. 


POSSIBILITY OF POSTPONING APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Rooney. If that is so, why are you here with this request? 

Mr. Miter. This is to bring us just up to the amount we spent 
last year. We do not know how much beyond that point we will go. 
If you defer this portion of it, it will mean that many more bills will 
remain unpaid on June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. You are going to have to come up again anyway, 
are you not? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. Between $100,000 and $200,000 will be re- 
quired in addition to this. 

Mr. Rooney. Why cannot we defer this until that time? 

Mr. Mituer. We will not know the definite amount until about 3 
months after June 30, 1951. That would be too late to take care of 
some of the bills that will be unpaid on June 30, 1951. The Depart- 
ment has some unpaid vouchers over there now for 1950. 
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Mr. Rooney. In what amount? 
Mr. Miter. I think Mr. Butts said around $100,000. We have: 
a deficiency for 1950 that was not in this document. 


[Burpincs AND Fact.ities 


Mr. Roonry. The next item, gentlemen, is to be found at the 
beginning of page 14 of the justifications, and is also for the Bureau 
of Prisons, Department of Justice. It is a request for $1,380,000 
under the appropriation title, ““Buildings and Facilities.” 

We shall insert in the record at this point pages 14 through 18. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Buildings and facilities 


Request (for continuing appropriation from Apr. 1, 1951) $1, 380, 000 
Appropriated 800, 000 
NO SORELLE SETTLE OR TD 0 
Obligations through Jan. 31, 1951 263, 780 
Expenditures through Jan. 31, 1951 446, 806 
Budget estimate next fiscal year 475, 000 
Employment: 

Average number current appropriation 

Number in this estimate 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR DEFICIENCY FUNDS 


The existing power-plant equipment at the Atlanta institution was installed in 
1928. It has been in continuous operation with gradually increasing load require- 
ments over the past 20 years. 

Due to deficiencies in the design and characteristics of the boilers, it has never 
been possible to efficiently operate this plant from its inception. This fact was more 
apparent in the five war years due to increased manufacturing demand incidental 
to war contracts which heavily overloaded the boilers and electrical generating 
equipment. These overload conditions exist at the present time, creating hazard- 
ous operation. Due to heavy overloads and age, the steam and electrical generat- 
ing equipment is now totally inadequate to assure continuous and uninterrupted 
services, 

The power plant is entirely separate from an outside source of power. It is 
essential that a penal institution of this character have dependable steam and 
electrical generating equipment of sufficient capacity to guarantee continuity of 
service. We are now heavily committed again on contracts for supplying urgently 
needed materials and equipment in connection with the national defense. Hence, 
the need for new power facilities has reached a critical stage where further defer- 
ment would be contrary to the national interests. 

The boilers are in need of extensive repairs and replacements which could not 
be done during the war years, and are now of the age and condition that they 
should be retired. 

The turbine generators are constantly overloaded and overheated, creating a 
hazard of burned-out generators and disrupted electrical service, a condition 
which has already occurred in one of the generators. 

The present power-plant equipment consists of the following: Eight 300-horse- 
power boilers, three 1,000-kilowatt steam turbines, two 500-kilowatt steam tur- 
bines, and related auxiliaries. 

The two 500-kilowatt turbines have outlived their usefulness; they were obtained 
from the Springfield Arsenal in 1928 and had had many years service before they 
were acquired. They are very inefficient and due to operating conditions cannot 
carry the load for which they were designed. Because of increased load demands 
one of the 1,000-kilowatt turbines was installed in 1938. The boilers as installed 
are designed for 160 pounds working pressure. Natural gas is used as a fuel with 
fuel oil as a stand-by. Two of the boilers are equipped to burn coal. Fuel costs 
now average $100,000 a year. This plant has never been highly efficient and in 
recent years its efficiency has steadily declined to the point where 20 percent more 
steam is used than would be used in a modern high-pressure plant. 
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The turbine generators are operated at 150 pounds steam pressure. Exhaust 
steam is used for space and domestic water heating of the institution. Other 
steam is utilized for the operation of the laundry, kitchen, and prison industries. 

Electric power generation, dissipating only the top 15-20 percent of the heat in 
the steam (the other 80-85 percent being used for space and water heating) is a 
generally recognized economical type of operation commomto large institutions. 

The annual requirements of the institution are for approximately 400,000,000 
pounds of steam and 12,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric power. 

It is proposed to construct a new power-plant building outside the penitentiary 
walls where it will not be vulnerable to sabotage and destruction of equipment 
during a possible riot; to install new equipment including three high-pressure, 
50,000 pounds per hour capacity steam generating units, three 2,500-kilovolt- 
ampere high-pressure steam turbine electric generators and ‘all necessary auxiliar- 
ies, and ice-making and refrigerating plant equipment. 

The estimates for the Bureau of Prisons in the 1951 budget included funds for 
the construction of this plant. At the time of the Senate hearings a question was 
raised as to the possibility of securing power for the penitentiary from the Altoona 
Dam, through arrangements with the Southeastern Power Administration, and 
the Georgia Power Co., contract to be made with the latter for wheeling the power 
from the Altoona plant to the penitentiary. Preliminary negotiations at that 
time indicated that such a plan might be economically feasible and our estimates 
were, therefore, reduced to provide for new heating facilities only. Subsequently, 
the funds for the heating plant were placed in reserve under authority of section 
1214 of the Appropriation Act. 

Negotiations have continued with the Southeastern Power Administration and 
the Georgia Power Co., with the result that it has now been definitely determined 
that it is not economically practicable to secure power either from the Alatoona 
project or by purchase from the Georgia Power Co. Most favorable rate available 
from the Georgia Power Co. for commercial power is 9.469 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Cost of power at the bus bar at the Alatoona project is 7.3 mills, to which would be 
added a wheeling charge of approximately 0.9 mill, making a delivered cost of 
approximately 8.2 mills. These rates compare with an estimated cost of pro- 
duction at the penitentiary, with modern generating equipment as proposed in 
this estimate, of 6.646 mills per kilowatt-hour, including amortization over a 
30-year period of the cost of the new generating equipment. Thus it will be 
seen that by producing our own power the Government will realize savings in 
excess of $1,000,000 over a 30-year period. 

Our estimates have been recomputed on the basis of a combined heating and 
generating plant. The need for replacement of the existing plant has been investi- 
gated and certified through the Bureau of the Budget by representatives of the 
Federal Power Commission, and the estimates have been carefully recomputed 
and approved by the Public Buildings Service. This estimate is submitted as a 
supplemental to the 1951 budget in order that the necessary funds may be pro- 
vided and work started on this vital replacement with as little additional delay 
as possible. Favorable action at this time is absolutely essential and is, therefore, 
urgently recommended. 

Computation of the amount required is as follows: 


Total estimate _ $2, 250, 000 
Less 1951 appropriated and authorized: 
Amount appropriated _-- eg See a $170, 000 
Contract authorization 
870, 000 


Balance required by this estimate 1, 380, 000 


SUM NOW AVAILABLE 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bennett, you now have $170,000 in cash and 
$700,000 in contract authority granted in the regular bill for the fiscal 
year 1951, have you not? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct, sir. 
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PREVIOUS CONSIDERATION 


This request, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is another item that 
has previously been before this committee on two prior occasions. 
The committee a year ago granted our request and approved the con- 
struction of a new power plant at the Atlanta Penitentiary, but when 
the bill got before the Senate there was a suggestion that the generating 
equipment be omitted and instead of manufacturing our own power 
it might be purchased from a governmental facility in the neighbor- 
hood of Atlanta. 

At that time the committee asked that we look into the matter, and 
I did so. The Southeastern Power Administration submitted to us 
some figures which were the result of some preliminary negotiations 
with the Georgia Power Co., indicating we could purchase our power 
for about the same price we could manufacture it, plus depreciation 
charges. 

Therefore, that portion of the equipment was omitted. 

However, on further investigation, and when we tried to reduce this 
to the terms of a formal contract, we found that the tentative figures 
were erroneous; we could not make a contract for the amount originally 
thought possible. That was partially because of the inability of the 
Southeastern Power Administration to get the Georgia Power Co. to 
wheel the power, transmit it over their lines, to our switchboard. It 
was also partially because of a misunderstanding, or lack of decision, 
as to the rate schedule. 

However that may be, it is now definite that we cannot secure 
power from the Georgia Power Co. at a figure which is not consid- 
erably in excess of the amount we can manufacture the power for our- 
selves. We will save a considerable amount of money for the Gov- 
ernment in addition to depreciating the initial cost of the installation 
by installing our own generating equipment. 

The power plant is an old plant. Three of the generators were 
installed in 1928 and were second-hand at that time. The boilers are 
antiquated and consume a disproportionately large amount of-fuel. 
We can install this plant and pay off the price of the original installa- 
tion and still save an average of about 70,000 a year, in round figures. 


DUAL PURPOSE OF PLANT 


The plant is used for a dual purpose; it provides the heating for 
the institution and the excess steam is also used for operating the 
generators which go to our textile mill located in that institution. 

We are purchasing our fuel presently from the gas company at 
lump fuel rates, namely, approximately 16 cents per thousand cubic 
feet of 1,050 B. t. u. gas, which, of course, is a very cheap price. 
That is one of the reasons that enables us to manufacture this power 
at such a cheap rate. 


CHANGE OF OPINION DURING LAST YEAR 


We think, after 2 years of study, the best thing for us to do is to 
manufacture our own power. 

Mr. Roonry. When did*you arrive at that decision? 

Mr. Bennett. We arrived at that decision at a recent conference. 
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Mr. Rooney. The reason I asked you that is because you advised 
the committee on March 13, 1950, as follows: 

Our negotiations, while not yet completed, indicate in view of all the factors 
involved, it would be to the best interest of the Government as a whole that we 


purchase our power through the Southeastern Power Administration rather than 
undertaking to manufacture it ourselves. 


Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 


INCREASE IN COST ESTIMATES FOR PLANT 


Mr. Rooney. Previous to that, and at the time you made the 
request for a new power plant, you asked in connection with the 
regular 1951 appropriation for the amount of $1,500,000. It now 
appears that you want $1,380,000 in addition to the $870,000 which 
you already have, which would make the total present estimate 
$2,250,000, an increase of $750,000 over the estimate that was made 
previously. 

What do you have to say about that? 

Mr. Bennett. That is partially due, Mr. Chairman, to an increase 
in the cost of this equipment between the time of this last figure, 
$1,500,000, and when we originally submitted our estimate. That 
accounts for approximately $110,000, and is partially due to a recom- 
putation of the construction costs. * 

F oo Rooney. That is quite an increase, three-quarters of a million 
ollars. 

Mr. Bennett. Oh, no. Our original estimates were $2,000,000 
for the entire plant. That was a year ago. 

Mr. Rooney. Was it not $1,500,000? 

Mr. Bennett. Our estimate to the Bureau of the Budget was 
$2,000,000. 

Mr. Roonry. I am not asking you about your estimate to the 
Bureau of the Budget; I am asking you about your estimate before 
Congress. 

Mr. Bennerr. The amount sent up was $1,500,000. 

Mr. Roonsry. That was your estimate, and it was on that figure 
that you presented justifications to the committee and to the Con- 
gress; correct? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct as to the amount of the estimate 
that came to the Congress. I will have to dissent from the word 
“‘vour” a little. I have here a list of our costs. We have priced all 
this equipment. We have made a careful estimate of it. 

Mr. Rooney. Made as of what date? 

Mr. Bennett. As of the present date; within the last month. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this table into the record at this 
point. 
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(The table referred to is as follows:) 


New power plant, United States penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. 


Power-plant building 
3 2,500-kilowatt turbo generators 
3 condensers, circulating pumps, etc 
. 3 cooling towers 
Switchgear for power plant 
3 50,000-pound boilers, erected 
. Fuel burners, included in item 6 
. Combination controls, included in item 6 
. Piping 
. 3 boiler feed pumps 
. Feed-water heater 
2. 3 domestic water heaters 
3. Tunnel, 800-foot 
. 5 substations 
5. Chimney and flue 
. Oil-storage facilities 
. Refrigeration and ice-making equipment 
. Electrical distribution 
. Removing boilers and turbines 
. Demolish old chimney 12, 000 
. Utility services, including railroad spur 67, 500 
. Contingencies 
. Engineering and supervision 


OO ID Ove Go NS 


Project total 2, 250, 000 


Mr. Roonry. Am I to understand then when you came up here 
for $1,500,000 for this new power plant you did not have detailed 
plans and specifications? 

Mr. Bennett. When our estimates come up we have to base them 
on information that is available to us from our construction depart- 
ment, and most of our estimates are tentative and not from detailed 
working plans and drawings. Our usual procedure is to break it down 
generally into the various cost items and estimate those as best we can. 

Mr. Roonry. Of the $750,000 increase, $110,000 is for equipment, 
is it not? 

Mr. Bennett. It is to take care of the increase in the cost of 
equipment which has occurred in the past year. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it possible there has been an error made in the 
previous computation? 

Mr. Bennett. I would not put it in the category of an error. It 
was a difference of opinion as to the cost of the plant at that time. 


REVISION OF SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Are your specifications different now than they were 
when you set up the request of $1,500,000? 

Mr. Bennett. Slightly. 

Mr. Roonry. Slightly? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. To what extent? 

Mr. Bennett. These specifications provide for a larger building, 
more distribution tunneling and railroad spur that was not included 
in the other. 

Mr. Rooney. At what additional cost? 

Mr. Bennett. IJ will have to supply that. About $200,000. 
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T can explain that by saying that the power needs of the institution 
have increased. Our industries are operating at a greater rate. We 
are putting in some additional looms and some additional spinning 
equipment. 

Let me give you a little figure as to what that is—We now have. 
or will have when we complete the installation, 19,000 spindles in our 
spinning mills. ‘That mill manufactures textiles to the value of about 
$30,000 per day. Our total earnings from that plant run about 
$1,250,000 a year. It is a big installation and a big plant. 

Mr. Rooney. That may all be very well and good, but I cannot 
divorce my mind from the thought that here is a computation that 
varies over $500,000, in a transaction of this size. 

Mr. Miuuer. Perhaps I can clear the record in that respect with 
regard to the figures in the prior estimate. 

The original estimate to the Bureau of the Budget was $2,085,000 
for the power plant at Atlanta. At that time they had the need for 
the plant investigated by their representatives from the Federal 
Power Commission. At that time—and that was prior to the situa- 
tion we are in now—they decreased our estimates generally to 
$1,500,000. We did not know whether the prices were going to be 
nearer our figures or theirs, and there was some question on basic 
design. Nevertheless, we came over with the $1,500,000. That was 
decreased to $1,000,000 due to the change eliminating the power 
generation. ‘Then when we found out we could not purchase eco- 
nomically through the Southeastern Power Administration, nor at all 
for that matter, since we were unable to secure power wheeling, the 
Bureau of the Budget, after a further investigation, this time by the 
Public Buildings Service representatives, which went into detailed 
estimates, came up with this figure of $2,250,000, and that is, the 
figure now that has been submitted. 

Mr. Bennett. That has been agreed upon now as being necessary. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the sheet that you have there? 

Mr. Mituer. This statement shows the estimates of the obliga- 
tions and expenditures. We have bids ready to go out in the mail. 
The project is ready to go. The Bureau of the Budget said not to 
obligate any funds of the $870,000 that are now available until we 
have some indication of the approval of the entire project. The 
invitations are ready to be submitted in the mail. It is a very critical 
situation down there in relation to power requirements. 

Mr. Roonry. Wé shall insert the table in the record at this point. 

(The chart referred to is as follows: ) : 


Estimated obligations and expenditures, Atlanta power plant 








Obligations Payments 
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Mr. Roonry. What is this other chart that you have? 


SAVINGS TO BE EFFECTED BY PROPOSED PLANT 


Mr. Miuuer. Some savings information. It is going to cost us 
about $35,000 additional every year this is deferred, and we cannot 
defer it any longer. It will cost us $400,000 alone if this is deferred 
1 year, just to patch the place up. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you not think it would be advisable to put this 
into the record? 

Mr. Bennett. I think that is a very sound argument. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


New Power Puiant, Unirep States Penirentiary, ATLANTA, Ga. 


The existing steam generating plant consists of eight 300-horsepower Keeler 
water-tube boilers installed in 1929. They were designed for 160 pounds working 
pressure and 18,000 pounds steam per hour. The peak steam load during the 
year 1950 was 137,000 pounds per hour. ‘The steam produced in the year 1950 
was 364,432,500 pounds at a cost of $95,117, or $0.261 per thousand pounds. 

The fuel used during the year 1950 was 481,453,800 cubic feet of gas, 95,615 
gallons of oil, and 234 tons of coal; total fuel cost, $87,825.15. 

The present electric-generating plant consists of three 1,000-kilowatt steam 
turbines and two 500-kilowatt steam turbines. During the year 1950, 11,234,350 
kilowatt-hours were generated at a total cost of $49,176.78, or $0.0048 per kilowatt- 
hour. 

The present steam electric-generating plant is operating at a thermal efficiency 
of 17 percent. ‘The proposed new steam electric-generating plant will operate at 
an expected increased thermal efficiency of 25 percent, which indicates a saving 
as follows: 


Present cost of fuel _ - Se $87, 825. 15 
Present cost of electricity generated 49, 176. 78 
137, 001. 93 
Existing cost at 17 percent thermal efficiency - - - - oe a cmc a PAGE g MOD 
An increase of 25 percent in thermal efficiency would be 
$137,000 X0.75 _-_-- wat Seb RS Ps eh = PRE I hae Rg 102, 750 
Estimated saving by raising thermal efficiency 25 percent__..._.--.--. 34, 250 


Estimated savings through generation of our own power as compared 
with purchase from Georgia Power Co.—based on annual require- 
ments of 12,000,000 kilowatt-hours: 
Cost from Georgia Power Co. at $0.009469 per kilowatt-hour____ 113, 628 
Cost if generated in our own plant at $0.006646 per kilowatt-hour_ _ 


Rd ial ca ps A aE lp A i apee gta 


Were it possible to make a contract with the Georgia Power Co. for wheeling 
power from the Allatoona Dam, the cost delivered to the institution would be 
$0.0082 per kilowatt-hour. On this basis we would still realize an annual savings 
of $18,648 by generating our own power. 
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Estimated funds that will be required if power plant replacement is deferred 


Rewind 3 generators at $15,000 
Reblade 3 turbines at $16,200 


erences $93, 600 
Incoming feeder line and installation to use Power Co.’s electric 
energy 35, 000 
Switchgear and substation for power plant 27, 000 
Substations for industries, 2 at $25,000 50, 000 
1 new cooling tower__-__- si nde shir nice oo ok enh INA a Ee hkl okas whic 28, 000 
Pumps and piping for cooling tower___.............-.-..------- 6, 400 
RIM Sek ei bees ane ead ceshs Eee a awe baad es 10, 000 
Total, generating (electric) plant 250, 000 
meneies to Samer Taree... -wesiatdubaewiess 
Repairs to boilers.............------ a cc aig 42 SO 
Repairs to fuel-burning equipment 
Repairs to auxiliaries and piping 
SI ASS. Les a ni cia cele ae 


Total, steam (generating) plant 120, 000 


Cost for plant facilities 370, 000 


While the above work is being done, it will be necessary to purchase power 
during rehabilitation of plant. Power would be purchased for industrics’ 
operation on the Georgia Power Co.’s applicable schedule C-5. 

Average kilowatts consumed by industries per month is 505,600 kilowatts. 
At schedule C-5 rate— 


Cost of electric energy purchased from Power Co. would be (505,600 
kilowatts at $0.01057) $5, 350. 65 
Cost of generated power (505,600 kilowatts at $0.0048) 2, 426. 88 


Difference of cost per month 
Additional cost per year for electric energy ($2,923.77 X 12) 35, 085. 2 


A further delay at this time would necessitate the following ell 
for the coming year: 
Added cost for power 
Needed repairs to extend life of electric- “generating — 

plant 
Needed repairs to extend life of boiler plant 

$405, 085. 24 

In addition, each year that the existing plant is in operation will 

delay the realization of the annual savings to be obtained from 

the operation of the new plant 34, 250. 00 

Mr. Mriuuer. That was to answer any possible inquiry as to whether 
we might try to defer it for a year. It would cost us $400,000 to 
patch it up, and it would cost us $35,000 a year just in the loss of 
efficiency if we patched up the plant. 


POSSIBLE USE OF OTHER FOWER 


Mr. Preston. I am a little bit concerned about this proposition of 
the generation of power at the Atlanta Penitentiary. While I am 
not familiar with the physical plant that you have there to any degree, 
a policy is about to be established in Georgia with reference to the 
distribution of public power. I think, in fact, this present session of 
Congress will make that policy. 


COST OF GENERATING OWN POWER 


I do not know what it costs you to generate a kilowatt of electricity. 
Can you give me that information? 
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Mr. Bennett. About 4 mills. 

Mr. Preston. Is that your present cost or your estimated cost, 
taking into account the construction of new facilities? 

Mr. Bennett. That is the estimated cost. 

Mr. Preston. With new facilities? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. And takes into account amortization and deprecia- 
tion over the years? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. Taking into account amortization over 
the years, it would be 6.64 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. Preston. That is an entirely different figure. It is nice to 
say that you can generate for 4 mills and not consider what you have 
to spend as a cash outlay to get into a condition to generate. 


COST OF OTHER POWER IN AREA 


Now, the present cost of distributing power to REA cooperatives 
in Georgia, purchased from the Georgia Power Co., is 6.7 mills. 
y | aah is almost identical with the figure that you just gave me of 6.64 
mus. 

The question of distribution of power to be generated at Clarks 
Hill Dam, which will come into production in the year 1953, is cur- 
rently being considered by the Subcommittee on Interior Appropria- 
tions. The Southeaster Power Administration has asked for certain 
sums of money to use for the construction of transmission lines to 
serve preferred customers, described under section 5 of the Flood 
Control Act. It is my opinion that the committee will not allow this 
fund in view of the offer that has been made by the Georgia Power 
Co. to purchase the entire output from Clarks Hill Dam and to 
transmit it at a cost basis plus leakage. 

Now, it is believed that on this basis there will still be a further 
reduction to preferred customers down to the approximate figure of 
6.4 mills. This matter will be determined presently because the com- 
mittee is about to mark up its bill, and will soon announce whether 
it will allow this fund requested by the Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration to construct transmission lines. 

The Georgia Power Co. contend they have adequate lines which 
will be paralleled by the transmission lines sought by the Southeastern 
Power Administration. In the offer made by the Georgia Power Co. 
they have agreed to transmit this power to any Government agency 
or preferred customer. 

Now, aside from the power that is available from Clarks Hill Dam, 
or will be, the Georgia Power Co. has a contract to obtain all the 
Rese from the Allatoona Dam, which is located not too far from 
Atlanta. 

I would like to ask at this point what figure the Georgia Power Co. 
offered to transmit power for to you from the Allatoona Dam. 

Mr. Bennett. If I may comment on that—— 

Mr. Preston. I would like for you to answer my question, and then 
I shall be glad to have your comment. 

Mr. Bennett. The wheeling charge is nine-tenths of a mill—the 
cost of transmitting the power from Allatoona Dam to our switch- 
board is nine-tenths of a mill per kilowatt. 

Mr. Preston. Your cost? 


80820—51—pt. 2——-21 
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Mr. Bennett. That is the Georgia Power Co.’s charge for trans- 
mitting the power. The power is available at the Allatoona Dam 
switchboard at 7.3 mills. That is the amount of money the Govern- 
ment charges for power withheld. Now, the Georgia Power Co. adds 
to that nine-tenths of a mill for wheeling it, transmitting it over 
their lines to our plant and firming it up. 

Mr. Preston. The cost, then, of the production of power at Alla- 
toona will be considerably higher than it will be at Clarks Hill. 

Mr. Taptock. 8.2 mills. 

Mr. Preston. In some cases the power company is transmitting 
this power at a sum less than the cost at the dam, according to the 
Bureau of the Budget. That is what I have been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

When you consider the fact you will have a maintenance problem of 
considerable proportions, I don’t think that you are proceeding in thie 
right direction in undertaking to construct generating facilities with 
the power coming in from Clarks Hill, the available power from 
Allatoona Dam, with another dam on the Savannah River authorized, 
and which will soon be under construction, with the Jim Woodruff 
Dam authorized and partially under construction, soon to be pro- 
ducing, because we are going to have a different power picture in 
Georgia than we have had in the past. It seems to me that all the 
Government agencies located within Georgia should utilize the power 
that we have spent the taxpayer’s money to generate and manufacture 
rather than to spend additional dollars to do what?—the same thing 
that we are spending money to do: to generate power. 

Now, you will have incidental costs in connection with this project. 
I have never seen one of these projects come out on the head. We 
already have this enormous increase above what you originally esti- 
mated. 1 fear before the proposition is over you will be back for 
additional money. I am wondering if it would not be proper to with- 
hold a decision on this item, since it costs only $35,000 a year, until 
the determination has been made by the Subcommittee on Interior 
Appropriations, the full Appropriations Committee, followed by the 
action of Congress on this question of building parallel transmission 
lines. 

Now, if the funds are not allowed for the transmission lines, it is 
obvious that the Southeastern Power Administration will be likely 
to accept the offer that has been made by the Georgia Power Co. to 
transmit the power at a cost basis, plus leakage. 

Mr. Bennett, do you believe, if we can obtain power at a cost price, 
the cost of manufacturing it and generating it at Clarks Hill, plus 
leakage, that it would be advisable to construet generating facilities 
in lieu of that opportunity? 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN DECIDING ADVISABILITY 


Mr. Bennerr. Yes, Mr. Congressman: I do. All those factors 
were taken into consideration and were the things that delayed th's 
appropriation last vear. They were all carefully studied by experts. 

In the first place, we have to have a large proportion of the steam 
capacity of this plant to supply our’heating needs for the institution. 
We have to have a new heating plant in any event. The excess 
steam from that plant can be used for generating this power at a very 
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low cost tous. We can produce the power just as we can manufacture 
things for less than anyone else because of the availability of inmate 
labor, which does not go into the operating charges of the power 
plant. Such labor costs would go into the operating charges of an 
ordinary commercial concern. 

In the second place, it is not merely a question of money that is 
important; the point is that this power plant is breaking down very 
rapidly under the tremendous strain under which it is operating at 
the present time. Today, if you walked into that plant you would 
find an electric fan blowing on one of the bearings of one of the main 
generators simply because it is operating at overcapacity and is over- 
loaded. We cannot continue that indefinitely without having a 
serious breakdown. We cannot wait until power becomes available at 
Clarks Hill. 

I would like to say also, as you will see from what we put into the 
record, we have looked into the possibility of getting some power 
from this Clarks Hill Dam. While it will be some distance in the 
future, and there is much discussion as to when the power will be 
available in Atlanta, at what cost, whether the transmission facilities 
will be built by the Government and similar uncertainties, it is still 
something that we have to figure on. 

It is our understanding that that section of the country, being a 
power-hungry country, is going to absorb all of that power for existing 
and contemplated projects, some of it, we are told, is going into the 
new H-bomb plant in thatearea. That is our information. That is 
one of the reasons for the location of the H-bomb plant in that area. 
There would be no power from the Clarks Hill Dam available to us, 
at least in the foreseeable future. We cannot wait either for that 
power to become available or afford to delay until all these uncer- 
tainties are resolved. We are an important factor in meeting 
defense needs. 

If we put in our own generating facilities, which is the only point 
at issue, we will be able to keep our own plant going and prevent a 
shut-down in our operations, and at the same time be able to manu- 
facture this power at a rate cheaper than it can possibly be wheeled 
to us under any circumstances, including our depreciation costs. 

As a representative of Georgia Power Co. who came to see me about 
it said, and rightfully, the power at the switchbar at Allatoona is not 
cheap power; it is 7.3 per kilowatt-hour. That is expensive power, 
and probably the Georgia Power Co., in its steam generating plants, is 
manufacturing power for about that rate. So, there is no possibility 
that power can be wheeled to us under any circumstances, no matter 
what kind of transmission line may be available to us, at a cost of less 
than twice the amount we can manufacture it for ourselves. 

Mr. Preston. That is not counting depreciation? 

Mr. Bennetr. That is not counting depreciation. 


CURRENT POWER CONSUMPTION OF PRISON 


Mr. Preston. That is something that concerns us. What is the 
power consumption at your place now—how many kilowatt-hours? 

Mr. Bennerr. About 12 million kilowatt-hours a year. We have 
that worked out for vou here. 

Mr. Preston. What is the total power bill? 
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Mr. Bennett. The total power bill is, for the electricity, separated 
from the fuel, $49,000 per year. 

Mr. Preston. You say that is for the fuel? 

Mr. Bennert. No; that is the cost of electricity. We separate out 
the cost of electricity from the heating charges. 

Mr. Preston. And it only costs you $49,000 a year? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. How long does your contract have yet to run for 
gas at this low rate that you speak of? 

Mr. Bennett. It is indefinite, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Preston. It is subject to revision? 

Mr. Bennett. It is subject to shut-off, but my undertsanding is 
that a new gas line is coming into Atlanta and there will be plenty of 
gas available to us at this rate for some time to come. But even 
though we do get shut off on gas, we can still go to oil, and while our 
power will not be quite so cheap, it will still be within—well, it will be 
a saving to us over purchased power. 

Mr. Preston. Of course, I am not a power engineer and I cannot 
argue about the findings of your people. You have investigated the 
situation. I suppose your people are electrical engineers? 

Mr. Bennett. If I may say this on that point, I welcomed with 
open arms the possibility of getting this power firmed up from the 
Allatoona Dam, but when we finally got down, follownig several 
conferences, with the power people, with the Interior Department 
people, and the Bureau of the Budget people, we found that it just 
was not within gunshot and was not economical or wise under all the 
circumstances to purchase the power. 

Mr. Preston. It is definitely within gunshot, if you do not take 
into consideration your heating. It is just a question of waiting 
until 1953, because the power is transmitted to the Georgia Power 
Co. at cost plus leakage from Clark’s Hill Dam, and is going to be 
cheaper than the power from Allatoona. It is just a question of 
waiting until 1953 before you can get it. 

Mr. Bennett. It is a question also as to whether or not it will be 
available to us. 

Mr. Preston. Well, it is going to be available. The hydrogen 
plant—as to that, it is going to be necessary to construct a steam 
plant in order to make their power firm until there are additional 
dams placed on the river. You cannot depend on this source of power 
alone. However, if it is transmitted by the Georgia Power Co., they 
can keep it firm through the medium of their steam plants. The 
only thing that disturbs me about the situation is this: Of course, | 
am concerned about the price, but I am thinking, too, about the 
long-range view with reference to the hydroelectric development on 
the waterways. If it is not economically sound to produce electricity 
from a project, the charge of which is 97.5 percent to power generation 
and 2.5 percent to flood control, for the purpose of transmitting it to 
Government facilities, then there is something wrong with the 
program. 
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Mr. Bennett. Well, I do not want to comment on that. But I 
do want to say that we are in a more favorable position than any 
private concern manufacturing power could possibly be, because we 
get preferential rates on the fuel. We have this heating load that 
we have got to carry and we have, in addition to that, a saving on labor. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Taptockx. Mr. Congressman, perhaps you would like to have 
the figure on the cost of the fuel operations alone. That is in the 
record, but it was not called out. 

Mr. Preston. If it is in the record, I will get it out of the record; 
thank you. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any further questions? 


USE OF ALTERNATE FUELS 


Mr. CLEVENGER. These installations, Mr. Bennett, would not be 
adaptable to the use of anything other than oil in the event of the 
stoppage of gas? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir; all these power plants operate on three 
fuels. The burners will burn alternately gas or oif and we equip 
them with stand-by stoker equipment, so they can go to coal. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 


NovEMBER 30, 1950. 
SALARIES OF CHAPLAINS 


Mr. Rooney. Some while back I asked Mr. Butts to get together 
a comparative statement showing the salaries of chaplains in the 
Bureau of Prisons as of the 1st of July 1948, and as of the present 
time. ; 

I now have a memorandum dated November 16, addressed to Mr. 
Butts, from you, Mr. Bennett, as Director of the Bureau of Prisons, 
which we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows:) 


SALARIES OF PRISON CHAPLAINS 


Attached is a comparative statement of the chaplains’ salaries at the present 
time and as of July 1, 1948, when money for these promotions was made available. 

Also, I discussed this whole question fully at the time I was before the Appro- 
priations Committee in 1950 on the deficiency appropriation.» My testimony 
will be found beginning on page 692 of the hearings on the deficiency appropria~ 
tion bill, 1950, House of Representatives, Eighth-first Congress. 

The only thing that I can add to the statement on the situation as described in 
these hearings is the fact that since that time 10 of the chaplains have been placed 
in GS-9 and the supervising Protestant chaplain has been placed in GS-10. 

As is indicated in the attached statement, the 1950 estimates contain an item 
of $29,469 for reclassification of the chaplains. It will be noted that $32,775 has 
already been allocated for the increases in salaries of chaplains, which is $3,306 in 
excess of the amount made available for this purpose by the 1950 bill. 
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Comparative statement of chapheiae’ salaries 


| Position as of July 


Present 1948 


Name of employee and 1, 


Institution religious affiliation — 





Grade | Salary 


Te 
a 


| | 
Atlanta ___. _........-| Phillips (Catholic) - s- $4, 200 
Tucker (Protestant) ! 8 4, 600 | 
Leavenworth__ cic | Kalina (Catholic) Ss 3, 975 | 
| Lang (Protestant). $. 600 
Lewisburg nedececncal; RAaEt GOR... ae 
| Kannwischer (Protestant). 
MeNeil eesees ...-.----.| Prange (Catholic) en 
Spidell (Protestant) !..__ 
Terre Haute_. Le: : Schellenberger (Catholic) 
Kehrli (I rotestant) ...__. 
Chillicothe. ____- : .....| Soltis (Catholic) 
Cassler (Protestant)! 
El] Reno _.| Carlin (Catholic) 
Graham ‘Protestant) _- 
National Training School_. Vacant (Catholic) 
Shedron (Protestant).__- 
Petersburg Powell (Protestant) - -_-.__ 
Springfield _ _- Vacant (Catholic) Z 
Conn (Protestant)__..___- 
Ashland Vacant (Protestant) 
gid Saas ......| Flanagan (Catholic) 
Dominick (Protestant) __. 
Englewood _. Kelly (Catholic) 
Andresen (Protestant).___. 4 , 
La Tuna DeMuth (Catholic) S 3, 9 2,770.2 
Milan Paine (Protestant)... .___- 3, 3, 021. ( 
Keating (Catholic)... ___. 3, 95 3, 021 
Anthony (Protestant) .__- is 3, . 3, 021 
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Total (28) 121, 125 . 88, 350. 00 
Total increase 32, 77 




















1 Occupies Government-furnished residence on reservation. 


Note.—Base pays: GS-7, $3,825; GS-9, $4,600; GS-11, $5,400. 
1950 estimates, p. 22, requested $29,469 to reclassify chaplains. 


Mr. Roonry. This comparative statement, dated November 15, 
1950, shows an increase in the total salaries for chaplains between 
July 1, 1948, and the present time, amounting to $32,775. How 
much of that increase came about as a result of the automatic 
promotions? 

Mr. Brnnerr. I cannot tell you. Some of it did, yes. Just how 
much, I do not know. 

Mr. Roonry. How does the amount of $32,775 jibe with the sums 
appropriated through this committee for increased compensation for 
the chaplains? 

Mr. Bennirr. The aggregate increase is slightly more than the 
amount allowed originally. The present gross salary increase is 
$3,306 in excess of the amount allowed by this committee originally. 

Mr. Rooney. If you were to consider automatic promotions, you 
would not have expended anywhere near the amount allowed by the 
committee for that purpose; is that the fact? 

Mr. Bennett. I think that it would have been less, but I do not 
think that it would have been substantially less. 

Mr. Roonry. We are still up against the proposition that in the 1950 
bill we allowed a certain amount of money for increased compensation 
for the chaplains, and I am not so sure that the directive of the 
committee has been followed. 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Chairman, we have promoted those chaplains 
who are performing the full responsibilities of their jobs to the grades 
and classifications that we suggested at the time. 
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I grant you, Mr. Chairman, if you are requesting information as to 
whether or not we have promoted all of them to the full amount 
suggested by the committee, that has not been done. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly, and why not? 

Mr. Bennett. Because the question of classification of all jobs in 
our service had to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Rooney. How long has it been since the Council of Churches 
has been in touch with you? 

Mr. Bennerr. I had a conference with their representative within 
the last month. 

Mr. Roonry. And what was the purpose of that? 

Mr. Bennerr. To discuss the situation as to the qualifications and 
the caliber of the chaplains in our service; how we could better our 
religious training and schooling program and bring it to a higher level 
than it has been heretofore. 

We discussed, among other things—— 

Mr. Rooney. Did you discuss the matter now before the commit- 
tee—the matter of the increases? 

Mr. Bennerr. That came up. 

Mr. Rooney. What did the representative have to say about it? 

Mr. Bennett. He was quite understanding, | think. He is not the 
same representative that was before this committee. I appreciate 
his cooperation very much indeed. I take it that the committee 
understands that for all practical purposes I have little administra- 
tive responsibility for the work of these chaplains, or for their selection. 

Mr. Fuioop. Is that good or bad? 

Mr. Bennetr. Ido not know. Certainly it makes for complications. 
But I am happy to work with anyone who can or will help us. 

Mr. Rooney. We thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Rooney, for taking me out of order 
here this morning. 


Monpay, Marcu 19, 1951. 


FEDERAL BuREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


WITNESSES 


J. EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR, FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTI- 
GATION 

CLYDE A. TOLSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

W. RICHARD GLAVIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

LOUIS B. NICHOLS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Mr. Roonry. The next matter for our consideration, gentlemen, is 
an item for the Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
It is a supplemental request contained in House Document No. 67, 
in the amount of $6,547,000. 

There is also a pending request which we shall now consider, con- 
tained in House Document 66, in the amount of $26,798,000. We 
have already heard considerable testimony and a presentation with 
regard to the regular 1952 request for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in the amount of $63,867,000. If the supplemental request 
contained in House Document 66 were to be granted, the amount 
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allowed for the Federal Bureau of Investigation for the year 1952 
would be $90,665,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do you wish to make a general statement with regard to this 
request, Mr. Hoover? 


{r. Hoover. I think 1 might save the time of the committee if | 
were permitted to do so, Mr. Chairman. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


The Bureau’s supplemental appropriation requests for the fiscal years 195] 
and 1952 are intended to provide for the fulfillment of increased investigative 
responsibilities accruing to it by reason of the present accelerated program of 
national defense. 

Under the proposed accelerated program of national defense the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation must increase its internal security coverage in certain phases of 
its investigative operations relating more particularly to sabotage, subversion 
and those designed to counter the conspiratorial aims and objectives of the Coin- 
munist Party—USA, and affiliated subversive nationality groups dominated by 
Soviet Russia and its satellite nations. 

The FBI must likewise intensify its investigative efforts aimed at controlling 
and rendering ineffectual extensive ramifications of Soviet and satellite espionage 
networks now operating in the United States, including the penetration of foreign 
intelligence sources and suspect espionage operations on the part of officials 
attached to Soviet and satellite diplomatic establishments. 

The plan further places responsibilities on this Bureau involving the processing 
of name checks and fingerprint searches greatly in excess of those provided for in 
our present appropriations. Over-all Government employment will increase 
which, in turn, will augment our responsibilities under the loyalty program to the 
extent of 471,770 additional name and fingerprint searches. Additional finger- 
prints, totaling 640,000 will be referred for processing by reason of substantial 
implementation of the Armed Forces strength. 

Accomplishments of the ultimate objectives envisioned under this proposed 
program of national security obviously cannot be attained with the limited man- 
power and funds presently available to the Bureau. 


SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The Bureau of the Budget has advised that funds in the amount of $6,547,000 
have been approved by the President for the fiscal year 1951 to permit the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation to discharge its responsibilities under the accelerated 
program of national defense. In addition thereto, there has been allocated from 
the President’s emergency fund an amount of $1,275,000 to cover the cost of over- 
time for this Bureau for the period February 10, 1951, through March 31, 1951 

For the fiscal year 1952, supplemental funds in the amount of $26,798,000 
have been approved by the President to provide for increased commitments 
accruing to the Bureau under the accelerated security program. 

The supplemental funds for both the fiscal years 1951 and 1952 will permit the 
continuance of a 6-day workweek by all Bureau employees for both fiscal years, 
1951 and 1952. 

Included in the Bureau’s supplemental appropriations request is an amount of 
$2,616,158 for the fiscal year 1951 and $11,658,384 for the fiscal year 1952 to cover 
the overtime costs for the Bureau’s over-all personnel staff under both its regular 
and supplemental appropriations. 

If overtime were to be eliminated, the Bureau’s responsibilities today are such 
that it would be necessary to employ many more employees than those being 
requested at considerable additional cost to the Government. 


TREND OF WORKLOAD 


I would like to present to the committee a chart which we have 
parepared, showing the work trends of the Bureau for the fiscal years 
from 1949, with the estimated workloads of 1952. 
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This will show to you, Mr. Chairman, the personnel increases, the 
funds which have been available, and the estimated funds upon which 
we are testifying this morning. 

The investigative matters received show an estimated increase of 
64 percent, investigative matters pending show an increase of 203.2 
percent, and the increase in fingerprints received and handled of 35.8 
percent, the increase in name checks is 142.4 percent over 1949. 

That chart presents more adequately, I believe, the picture of the 
increased work which is contemplated by this accelerated program. 

I should also like to call the attention of the committee to the 
status of our work today as compared with what it was a year ago, 
which will give to you an indication of the enormous increase in the 
volume which we are handling. 


WORKLOAD 


Pending matters, a year ago, numbered 55,955. Pending investiga- 
tive matters today number 124,860. 

A year ago the number of delinquent matters awaiting attention 
was 13,207. Today that delinquency has risen to 41,055 investigative 
matters. 

The number of agents with investigative matters assigned to them, 
of course, has increased, with the approval of this committee. A 
year ago we had 3,398 and today we have 3,946. The average number 
of cases assigned per man a year ago was 14. The number of cases 
assigned to each agent today is 27, showing the tremendous increase 
in the workload of each agent. 

I should like to present to the committee for its confidential in- 
formation a booklet prepared by the Bureau on the sabotage potential, 
which will be of interest to the committee. May I speak for just a 
few moments off the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, Mr. Hoover. 

(Statement off the record.) 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Mr. Roonry. At this point we shall insert in the record pages 2, 
7, and 9 of the justifications of the request contained in this supple- 
mental of $6,547,000, which represents a request for 2,633 additional 
positions, or 354 additional man years. The breakdown is at page 
9 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1951 


Appropriation: Salaries and expenses, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation: 
Appropriation, 1951 (regular bill) _..........--------------- $63, 400, 000 
Supplemental request (H. Doc. No. 67) 6, 547, 000 


Total revised estimate, 1951 69, 947, 000 
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Salaries and expenses, Federal Bureau of Investigation 





Presently 
available 


Revised 
estimate 


Difference 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES—DIRECT AND 
REIMBURSABLE 


Total all positions ____- aoe) 
Average number of all employees (full- -year basis) - 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. 
Part-time and temporary positions rhe v 
Payment above basic rates (includes overtime, holiday 
pay. night-work differential, and additional pay for 


OND OUI ins hin kcchiavitin cmwace wtulisgitted Calkins ‘ 


Total personal-service obligations 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND REIMBURSABLE, BY OBJECTS 
Personal services... ...- 
Travel 

Transportation of things. 
Communications _.___..- 
Rents and utilities 

Printing and re production _- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials__.__- 
Equipment__-- ai ed 
Reserve for emergencies______- 


Total obligations by objects................._.- hs eee 


Amount of direct appropriations 
Reimbursements from other agencies. 


13, 186 
112, 063 


15, 819 
212,417 





$53, 104, 254 
15, 000 


$54, 465, 035 
15, 000 


2, 923, 209 





58, 417, 
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53, 417, 334 
3, 797, 145 
413, 055 

1, 284, 921 
714, 325 
142, 412 

1, 129, 447 
1, 508, 936 
1, 987, 567 
100, 000 


57, 403, 24 





64, 495, 142 


71, 042, 142 


+3, 985, 910 
+52 


+10, 


7, 000 





63, 400, 000 
1, 095, 142 


~~ 69, 947, 000 
1, 005, 142 


547, 000 








64, 495, 142 


71, 042, 142 








+6, 547, 000 








1 Ineludes 11,7 
other agencies sad lapse funds. 


71 regular full-year employees and 292 full-year employees allowed for velstinicionilnbiens from 


2 Includes 12,125 regular full-year employees and 292 full-year employees allowed for reimbursements 


from other agencies and lapse funds. 


Breakdown of positions (employees) allowed by fiscal year 1951 supplemental 


‘<epaprinm 





| Agents | Clerks 


Total 





Seat of government— Division: 
Identification .___ 
Training and inspection _- 
Administrative - _ _._ 
Records and communications 
Security - - 
FBI Laboratory 


Total, seat of government 
Field _ _- ; 
Total, seat of government and field _- 

















It is contemplated that the above employees will be placed on the Bureau’s 
rolis during the balance of this fiscal year as follows 


Positions 





Agents 


Clerks 





2 to 3 months. _ 
1 to 2 months_______- 
1 month 


Total positions, 1951 


1 


485 | 
388 | 
387 | 


525 
420 


, 260 


EQUIVALENT FULL-YEAR EMPLOYMENT 


The 2,633 


“positions,” 


employment of 354 employees on a full-year basis. 


428 


Total 
1, 010 
| 


recruited at the rates indicated, represent the equivalent 
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360, 781 


625, 120 


985, 910 


047, 000 


547, 000 
, 000 
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RECRUITMENT OF NEW AGENTS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to enlistment of 
personnel, Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. Hoover. We have been successful since the first of this calen- 
dar year in the recruiting of Bureau personnel. Prior to January 1 
there was considerable difficulty, due to the fact that many persons 
who would want to enter Government employment were desirous of re- 
maining at home through the Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays. 
We are not facing that problem now and we are able to obtain investi- 
gative personnel and clerical personnel from various parts of the 
country. We recruit them through our 52 field offices. We approach 
high-school graduating classes to see whether any of the graduates are 
willing to come to Washington and take clerical employment. We 
visit the universities of the country and present to the graduating 
classes of the law schools and the accounting schools the opportunities 
in the Bureau and obtain agents from those sources. 

I may state that the recruiting under both appropriations and for 
both rolls will be on a staggered basis. That is provided for in the 
appropriation. 

NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roonry. What is your present authorized strength, Mr. 
Hoover? 

Mr. Hoover. The present authorized strength of the Bureau, Mr. 
Chairman, available for 1951 is a total of 7,279 employees for the field 
and the total for the field and the seat of Government is 11,771 on a 
full-year basis. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the number presently on the rolls? 

Mr. Hoover. The number presently on the rolls totals 12,965. 
That includes appointments that have been approved. The reason 
that figure is larger than the authorized full-year strength is the fact 
that some of these have come on at a more recent date and staggered 
appomtments are being made. Under the supplemental there are 
a8 that are being asked for on a staggered basis between now and 
| 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR SALARIES OF NEW EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Roonry. At the moment we are considering only the supple- 
mental item in House Document 67. How much of the $6,547,000 
requested is for new employees? 

Mr. Guavin. $1,360,781. 


BREAKDOWN OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. In order to break down this figure of $6,547,000 let us 
first take out the amount for the 6-day week. That comes to about 
$24 million, does it not? 

Mr. Hoover. That comes to $2,616,158 from April 1 to June 30. 
Mr. Chairman, with regard to the previous question you asked, that 
is shown on page 7 of the justifications and includes overtime. That 
amount covering new personnel and overtime is $3,985,910. 

_ Mr. Roonry. Am | to understand that this amount of $3,985,910 
is entirely for new personnel? 
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Mr. Hoover. It also includes the overtime to be paid to the new 
and present personnel. It is on the basis of the 6-day week, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at the figure, ‘Personal services, $3,985 ,- 
910.” Of that, $2,616,158 is for overtime? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. That overtime refers not only to those now on the 


rolls but the anticipated added employees between now and the end 
of the fiscal year? 


Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And the balance is how much? 

Mr. Hoover. $1,360,781. The item $2,625,129 includes overtime, 
holiday pay, night differential, and additional pay for service abroad. 

Mr. Rooney. The figure $1,360,781, is that entirely for new em- 
ployees to be added to the rolls? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this very substantial item, in the 
amount of $2,337,698 for equipment, what are the details? 

Mr. Hoover. I have a breakdown for you on that, Mr. Chairman, 
and should be glad to present it at this time. The automobiles com- 
prise the largest item. 

Mr. Roonry. That breakdown will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Itemization of amount allowed by Budget Bureau for equipment, fiscal year 1951 
supplemental 





Number of unit cost 





Mechanical, photo equipment 

Office equipment 

Standard typewriters 

Electric typewriters 

RET TR TE SRE acl AERIS ES. 
iling equipment 


F 
Technical and laboratory equipment 


t : 310, 246 
Firearms and related equipment 22, 369 
Agents equipment ‘ 105, 757 
Miscellaneous 277 
Automobiles . 1, 323, 000 





Total equipment f : 2, 337, 698 














AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Rooney. Referring to the largest item, that for automobiles, 
$1,323,000, that is to purchase 945 automobiles at a cost of $1,400 
apiece; is that correct? 

r. Hoover. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You anticipate adding to the rolls 1,260 new agents? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. That would mean almost one car for each new agent; 
would it not? 
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Mr. Hoover. We have 2,304 cars and we are adding 945, which 
would make 3,249 automobiles. 

Mr. Roonry. How many agents will you have at the end of this 
fiscal year if this request is granted? 

Mr. Hoover. If this request is granted, for 1951, we will have at 
the end of the fiscal year June 30, 1951, 6,022 field agents. 

Mr. Rooney. Does it not seem that the ratio of number of cars to 
agents is rather high? 

Mr. Hoover. Of course, Mr. Chairman, most of these agents work 
alone on their assignments. We do not have them go out in pairs 
except. on surveillances or on special matters. It is a great saving 
to the Government for them to have these cars readily available and 
be able to proceed without delay on investigative assignments. They 
are distributed, as you know, in 52 field offices of the country. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything further you wish to present to 
develop that? Offhand it seems to me that is an inordinately large 
number of cars for the numBer of agents. 

Mr. Hoover. The sum total, as I say, would be 3,249 as against 
6,022 agents. That is approximately one car for two agents. From 
surveys we have made in years past, Mr. Chairman, it has been found 
that, if we had a car for each agent, it would be a savings to the 
Government. Many of these trips are taken by automobile where 
ordinarily the man would either use his own car, for which there would 
be a charge to the Government, or he would utilize common-carrier 
transportation. The time lost in such cases would be tremendous, 
particularly out in the Midwest and far western districts. 

Mr. Tolson advises me that it costs less to use an official car than 
it does a personally owned car. If they did not have official cars to 
use, they would have to use their own cars or go by train or other 
form of transportation. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of this figure $95,859 for 
“Supplies and materials’? 

Mr. Hoover. We have a breakdown of that here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. At this point we shall insert in the record a chart 
showing the itemization of the amount requested for “Supplies and 
materials.” 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Itemization of amount allowed by Budget Bureau for supplies and materiais—Fiscal 
year 1951 supplemental 


Firearms (ammunition, tagets, miscellaneous) --...-_-.-------------- $29, 720 
Photographic (film, paper and tissue, developer and fixer, photo and 

SEN eIEM, SRMAOONANGONE) : .W50 5 osc eee one snes ao wee 3, 540 
Photostatic (paper, developer, fixer, miscellaneous) --_---------------- 2, 922 
Electrical (dry batteries, bulbs, wire, flashlights, miscellaneous) 773 
Chemicals (laboratory and OS RR SESE er i a ee a 356 
Automobile (tires, tubes, chains, antifreeze, miscellaneous) - - 1, 821 
Office (stationery, envelopes, binders, folders, carbon, stencils, dictating 

supplies, typew ‘riter and addressograph ribbons, mise ellaneous) - cana. 66/540 
Technical (laboratory) 237 
Miscellaneous (maps, cardboard, corrugated paper and board, boxes, 

brushes, gloves, cord, etc) 950 


Total, supplies and materials 95, 859 
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Mr. Roonry. Do you have similar charts for “Travel,” “Trans- 
portation of things,” ‘“Communications,” and “Other objects’? 

Mr. Hoover. No, we do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Toxson. That is figured on a per capita cost for the number of 
employees. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the item, “Travel’’ based on a per capita cost 
figure? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Although you are requesting 945 new automobiles. 
there is still a request under the category of ‘“Travel’’? 

Mr. Guavin. That is right; the field agents receive per diem. 

Mr. Hoover. They get a $9-a-day per diem. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of this item $41,935 under 
“Other contractual services’’? 

Mr. Hoover. We can furnish that breakdown, if you desire, and 
insert it in therecord. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert it in the record at this point. 

Mr. Hoover. We should be glad to. 

(The matter referred to follows:), 


Itemization of amount allowed by Budget Bureau for other contractual services: 
fiscal year 1951 supplemental 


Repairs and maintenance of equipment, furniture, file cabinets, etc_._._ $4, 613 
Storage of vehicles___ i , 
Special and miscellaneous 


Total other contractual services_-............-.-.------2- --- 41, 935 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Preston. To what extent is the National Defense Establish- 
ment through the draft and through calling into active duty Reserve 
Officers, affecting your personnel problem? 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Congressman, we have lost over 400 clerical 
employees who have been called under the draft or who have been 
called to active duty from Reserve components. In regard to our 
agents, there has been no call upon any of our agents as yet. We are 
not making any effort to have any draft deferments granted to us for 
any agent who has been in the service less than 6 months. If calls 
are made for agents who have had 6 months of training and instruc- 
tion, we will make a request for the postponment of induction or for 
deferment. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Monpay, Marcu 19, 1951. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Civiz AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


DONALD W. NYROP, ADMINISTRATOR 

PHILLIPS MOORE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIRPORTS 

MERLE W. HEMPHILL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIRPORTS 
DONALD G. SCHULER, BUDGET OFFICER 

F. R. CAWLEY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Cuaims, FeperAL Arrport Act 


Mr. Rooney. The first item for our attention this afternoon, 
gentlemen, is contained in House Document No. 68 and is a request 
for the Department of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Federal Airport Act, in the amount of $1,464,384. 

At this point we shall insert in the record pages 1 and 2 of the 
justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Cuatms, FepERAL AIRPoRT AcT 


For an additional amount for “Claims, Federal Airport Act, $1,464,384 to 
remain available until June 30, 1953, as follows: Visalia Municipal Airport, 
Visalia, Calif., $40,277; Gainesville Municipal Airport, Gainesville, Fla., $9,467; 
Waycross-Ware County Airport, the city of Waycross and Ware County, Ga., 
$55,417; Harding Field, the parish of East Baton Route, La., $140,650; New 
Orleans Airport, Orleans levee district, and the Orleans Airport Commission, 
Louisiana, $257,237; Laurence G. Hanscom Field, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, $91,528; English Field, Amarillo, Tex , $29,590; Rio Grande Valley 
International Airport, Brownsville, Tex., $384,161; Eaker Airfield, Durant, 
Okla., $359,580; Jefferson County Airport, Jefferson County, Tex., $40,593; and 
Draughon-Miller Municipal Airport, Temple, Tex., $55,884. 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


Section 17 of the Federal Airport Act as amended by Public Law 840, Fightieth 
Congress (second session) provides that the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
“is authorized on behalf of the United States, to consider, ascertain, and deter- 
mine, in accordance with regulations he shall prescribe’’—the actual or estimated 
cost ‘of such necessary rehabilitation or repair of substantial damages to public 
airports, for which such public agency is entitled to reimbursement from the 
United States. 

“Such amount as may be found by the Administrator to be the actual or esti- 
mated cost of such rehabilitation or repair shall be certified by the Administrator 
to Congress.”’ 

There are attached documents which indicate certification by the Administrator 
that certain requests for rehabilitation of the public airports at Visalia, Calif.; 
Gainesville, Fla.; the city of Waycross and Ware County, Ga.; the parish of 
East Baton Rouge, La.; Orleans levee district and the Orleans Airport Com- 
mission, Louisiana; the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; Amarillo, Tex.; 
Brownsville, Tes.; Durant, Okla.; Jefferson County, Tex. and Temple, Tex. are 
valid. An appropriation of funds to provide for payment of substantial dam- 
ages incurred by Federal agencies to these specific airports is requested at this 
time. This appropriation will provide for the physical completion of the repair 
and rehabilitation during the coming construction period, thereby eliminating 
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any loss of time which could cause further damage to the airports. The peti- 
tioners’ requests and the amounts found due are as follows: 





Amount 
Requested | certified 





Visalia, Calif_- P $40, 703. 81 
Gainesville, Fla. lean 9, 467. 00 
Waycross-Ware County, Ga_.. 55, 417. 24 
The Parish of East Baton Rouge, I 230, 604. 46 
Orleans levee district and the Orleans Airport Commission, Louisiana 444, 309. 23 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts ‘ 102, 389. 11 
DURATIONS Se. 2 Gi iam 065 oo FTE oy oh asks ECE - i LS E RS SEE 29, 590. 13 
| ei atpalllleye aetna k eet nse rapes afl Ber Ghd ei 5% gem ce 385, 749. 92 
Durant, Okla_____- , 
Jefferson County, Tex eidliels 57, 580. 00 
Temple, Tex 78, 194. 61 








2, 038, 297. 06 1, 464, 384 
i 





ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINION 


Mr. Rooney. It is interesting to note that beginning at page 3 
there is a letter addressed to the Secretary of Commerce by the 
Comptroller General dated October 12, 1950, concerning a matter 
which arose during the hearings before this committee in the last 
calendar year. The letter, however, does not help the committee 
since it was thought that many of these claims under the Federa! 
Airport Act could have been dismissed for failure to set forth the full 
details thereof with a resultant saving to the Treasury. 


We shall insert at this point in the record the Comptroller General’s 
letter. 


(The letter referred to follows:) 


OcroperR 12, 1950. 
The honorable the Secretary or COMMERCE. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Reference is made to letter of September 15, 1950, 
from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, requesting the opinion of this office 
with respect to whether the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics is required by the 
provisions of section 17 of the Federal Airport Act to disapprove or disallow a 
request for reimbursement under that statute where there has not been submitted 
to him in connection with such request, within the time limitations prescribed in 
the statute for the submission of such requests, sufficiently detailed information 
in support or justification of the request to enable him to make a final determina- 
tion as to the eligibility of the request and the amount of reimbursement that 
should be certified to the Congress. 

Section 17 of the Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U. 8. C. 1116), provides 
in pertinent part as follows: 

“(d) No request for reimbursement of the cost of rehabilitation or repair to a 
public airport submitted pursuant to this section shall be considered by the 
Administrator unless such request has been submitted to him within six months 
after the occurrence of the damage upon which the request is based, except that 
in case of a request relating to damage caused by operations of a military nature 
during time of war, such request may be submitted within six months after the 
date of termination of such war unless the airport is under the control and manage- 
ment of the United States at the time of termination of such war, in which event 
the request may be submitted to the Administrator within six months after the 
arr we of such control or management of the airport to the public agency in 
volved.” 

Also, the Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1949, Public Law No. 343, 
Kighty-first Congress, approved October 10, 1949 (63 Stat. 738), which contained 
appropriations for the Civil Aeronautics Administration for claims under the 
Federal! Airport Act, provides in part (63 Stat. 745) that “for the purposes of 
section 17 of the Federal Airport Act, as amended, the date of enactment hereof 
shall be considered as the date of termination of war as contemplated by such 
section.” 
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None of the above-quoted provisions apaeiteelly requires that complete, de- 
tailed data sufficient to permit final determination of the matter must be presented 
to the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics within the time limitations prescribed 
in the statute. Also, a careful perusal of the legislative history and the hearings 
in connection with the original act (Public Law No. 377, May 13, 1946), the amend- 
ing act (Public Law No. 840, June 29, 1948) and the act establishing the end of 
the war for section 17 purposes (Public Law No. 343, Oct. 10, 1949), fails to 
disclose any indication that the Congress intended such a requirement. 

Moreover, section 17 (a) of the Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U.S. C. 
1116 (a), provides as follows: 

“(a) Reimbursement shall be made to public agencies, as provided in this 
section, for the necessary rehabilitation or repair of public airports heretofore or 
hereafter substantially damaged by any Federal agency. The Administrator is 
authorized to render such assistance as he deems necessary to public agencies in 
the preparation of requests for reimbursement for the cost of rehabilitation or 
repair of public airports, under the control or management of such public agencies, 
which have been substantially damaged by any Federal agency, and, upon receipt 
of such a request from a public agency, the Administrator 1s further authorized, on 
behalf of the United States, to consider, ascertain, and determine, in accordance with 
regulations he shall prescribe pursuant to this section, the actual or estimated cost 
of such necessary rehabilitation or repair for which such public agency is entitled 
to reimbursement from the United States.” [Italics supplied.] 

Accordingly, in view of the above, this office concurs with the opinion of the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics that section 17 of the Federal Airport Act, 
as amended, does not require the submission within the time limits prescribed 
of information sufficiently detailed to enable him to make a final determination 
as to the eligibility of the request and the amount of reimbursement that should 
be certified to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
Mr. Roonry. Who is going to justify the statements with respect 
to the 11 claims which appear here? Take these in order, Mr. Moore. 


VISALIA AIRPORT 


With regard to Visalia Airport, $40,277. What are the details in 
regard to that approved claim? 

Mr. Moore. The Visalia Municipal Airport was substantially dam- 
aged when the airport was under lease to the United States. The 
administration building roof, flooring, wiring, light fixtures, and parti- 
tions were damaged. The hangar trusses require replacement, and 
the hangars are in need of paint. The well and pumping facilities 
are inoperative. The apron and runway shoulders are broken and 
destroyed. Revetments were constructed on the turfed area prevent- 
ing proper drainage and normal usage of this area. 

Mr. Rooney. Was the claim filed within the specified period? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that a public airport? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. By whom was it damaged? 

Mr. Moore. By the Army Air Forces. 

Mr. Rooney. When? 

Mr. Moore. Between December 15, 1941, and February 27, 1947. 

Mr. Rooney. How much was the amount of the claim as presented 
by the municipality? 

Mr. Moore. The original amount requested was $40,703.81. 

Mr. Rooney: How is it you were not able to reduce it below the 
amount, $40,277? 


80820—51—pt. 2 22 
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Mr. Moore. After a careful examination of their request, $40,277 
was all that we could certify as being justified. 

Mr. Rooney. How is it that 9 out of 10 of these claims are always 
allowed in an amount which is comparable to the amount of the claim 
presented by the municipality? Since this is the case, we probably 
could save money by just having a check-writing machine and dis- 
tribute the checks without inspectors or anything ‘else. 

Now, with regard to the other airports, Gainesville, Fla.; Waycross- 
Ware County, Ga.; the parish of East Baton Rouge, La.; Orleans le Vee 
district; and the Orleans Airport Commission, Louisiana. Are these 
all public airports? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Were the claims submitted within the proper period? 


GAINESVILLE, FLA., AIRPORT 


Mr. Moorer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. By whom was the Gainesville, Fla., airport damage? 

Mr. Moors. The Army Air Forces. 

Mr. Roonry. What damage was caused? 

Mr. Moore. The field lighting system was removed and destroyed. 
The wind sock has been demolished and the wind tee is damaged and 
inoperative. 

Mr. Roonry. How much does a wind sock cost? 

Mr. Moore. A wind sock costs about $150. 

Mr. Rooney. And a wind tee? 

Mr. Moors. A wind tee is about $1,100. 

Mr. Rooney. It is interesting to note that you allowed the claim 
for Gainesville, Fla., in the exact amount in which it was presented, 
$9,467 

WAYCROSS-WARE COUNTY, GA, AIRPORT 


Now, with regard to Waycross-Ware County, Ga., in which a claim 
was presented in the amount of $55,417.24 and was certified in that 
amount with the exception of 24 cents, what are the particulars? 

Mr. Moors. The Waycross-Ware County Airport was substantially 
damaged by the United States Army Air Corps during the period be- 
tween December 7, 1942, and July 1, 1947, when the airport was 
under lease to the United States. The north-south, northeast-south- 
west and northwest-southeast runways are cracked and have depres- 
sions in the pavement. The north-south and east-west taxiways, and 
the apron are cracked and spalled. Building T-111 was damaged by 
the removal of parts and failure to maintain the roof. The runway 
lights are inoperative. 

Mr. Rooney. What city or cities in Georgia are near the Waycross- 
Ware County Airport? 

Mr. Moore. Waycross, Ga. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any large cities in the neighborhood of this 
airport? 

Mr. Moore. Waycross is about 4 miles away; that has a population 
of around 25,000. Jacksonville, Fla., which is around 80 miles away 
is the next largest city. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how much the county has invested 
in this airport? 
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Mr. Moore. Approximately $75,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Do any of the commercial airlines make regular stops 
at it? 

Mr. Moors. I believe that is the stop on the Southern Airways 
between Macon and Jacksonville. 

Mr. Roonry. How many stops a day? 

Mr. Moore. As I recall, it is around three, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. How long are the strips? 

Mr. Moore. The runways are 5,000 by 150 feet. 

Mr. Rooney. How is it you could not do better than shave 24 
cents off this? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, this is just an estimate as to what it 
would cost. When we take the bids, it may take less; it may possibly 
run more. 

Mr. Rooney. It does not seem to me that this is the way to run a 
railroad or anything else. 

What were the last items you were up here for under section 17 of 
the Federal Airport Act? 

Mr. Moore. In connection with this same program? 


EXPENDITURES FROM SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION ACT, 1951 


Mr. Roonry. Yes. Do you have a list of them there? 

I have here a list from the Supplemental Appropriation Act for 
1951. Has the money been paid out with regard to Great Falls, 
Mont., Airport? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Has any of the money appropriated in the list of 
airports shown on page 348 of these hearings, nine different airports, 
been as yet paid out? 

Mr. Moore. Partial payments have been made on some of them. 

Mr. Rooney. Have any been paid off in full? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Why not? 

Mr. Moors. The sponsors have not completed the contracts. 


TERMINATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. How long is all this going to go on? 

Mr. Moors. We hope it will not go on much longer, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I think you said that a couple of years ago or some- 
body said it a couple of years ago. When are we going to fold this 
thing up? 

Mr. Moore. We have no control as to when the cities will file their 
final estimates. We are following up; we are doing everything we can 
to complete this. 

REDUCTION IN STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. While you are waiting for them to reduce their final 
estimates, have you reduced your force? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; we have reduced our force. 

Mr. Roonry. By how much have you reduced your force for the 
coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Moors. Twenty-eight people. 
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Mr. Roonry. Out of how many? 

Mr. Moorsz. Out of approximately 560 people. 

Mr. Roonry. That does not show much progress in winding this 
up, does it? Are we expected to keep people on the payroll indefinite- 
ly while we are waiting for these municipalities to furnish the fina! 
details of their claims? 

Mr. Moors. Mr. Chairman, these 560 people are not working oi 
this particular phase of the program here. They are working on the 
Federal Airport Aid Act. 

Mr. Roonny. What is your solution of how to wind this whole thing. 
up? 

Mr. Moore. The only way we can wind it up is for this committee 
to set a definite time as to when we should consider any further 
claims—you set a date last year as to when we would accept claims, 
accept their petition for claims, and once we get that, all we can do is 
to beg them and plead with them to go ahead and submit their fina! 
estimates. 

We have about two people in each regional office who have been 
continuously after each one of these sponsors to get their final esti- 
mates prepared. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you prepare some legislative language which we 
will present to the committee and see if it cannot be incorporated in 
this bill. Do you have it, Mr. Nyrop? 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes, sir. 


EAST BATON ROUGE MUNICIPAL AIRPORT (HARDING FIELD) 


Mr. Roongry. Now, with regard to the parish of East Baton Rouge, 


La., what are the particulars in regard to that? 

Mr. Moore. East Baton Rouge Municipal Airport was substan- 
tially damaged by the United States Army Air Forces during the period 
between December 16, 1940, and August 13, 1948, when the airport 
was under lease to the United States. The drainage system is dam- 
aged by settlement and lack of maintenance. The bituminous pave- 
ment on the runways and taxiways has substantial cracking and some 
base failures. The runway shoulders are irregular and rough. The 
perimeter fencing is broken and rusty. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the amount as presented originally? 

Mr. Moors. The original request was $230,604.46. 


NEW ORLEANS AIRPORT 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to allowance of the 
claim in the amount of $257,237 for the Orleans levee district, and the 
Orleans Airport Commission, Louisiana? 

Mr. Moore. The New Orleans Airport was substantially damaged 
by the United States Army Air Forces during the period between 
October 1, 1940, and January 19, 1948, when the airport was under 
lease to the United States. The north-south, east-west, northeast- 
southwest, and northwest-southeast runways are badly cracked and 
contain many depressions. The north-south taxiway is badly cracked 
and is raveling. The pavement of the north taxiway and south taxi- 
way is badly cracked. The surface of the apron is cracked and con- 
tains irregularities. The surface of the access road has deteriorated 
to the point that it is of no value. 
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LAURENCE G. HANSCOM AIRPORT, BEDFORD, MASS. 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to the Laurence 
G. Hanscom Field? That is presented by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Tell us first where it is. 

Mr. Moore. It is at Bedford, Mass. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation? 

Mr. Moors. This airport was substantially damaged by the United 
States Army Air Forces during the period between June 29, 1942, and 
October 15, 1947. The runways have extensive longitudinal and 
transverse cracking and numerous hair cracks in the bituminous sur- 
face. The surface of the taxiways is in a disintegrated condition. 
The runway marker lights have been removed and replaced by runway 
lights which are not suitable for civil operation of the airport. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this a stop for commercial planes? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What airlines? 

Mr. Moors. Mr. Nyrop will have to correct me on this, is it North- 
east? 

Mr. Nyrop. That is right, Mr. Chairman, Northeast Airlines oper- 
ate to New Bedford. 

Mr. Rooney. How many stops a day? 

Mr. Nyrop. I do not have that information but I will be pleased 
to furnish it for the record, sir. 


CLAIMS FOR AIRPORTS WITHOUT SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL STOPS 


Mr. Rooney. Do you know of any instances where these are alleged 
to be public airports and you find that there are no commercial stops 
at all? Have you come across any? 

Mr. Moore. Any of these that requested funds for rehabilitation? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; I think there are several. Wayne County, 
Mich., is not a scheduled stop. 

I would be glad to furnish you a list of those for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose you do that at this point. 

(The requested information follows:) 


Noncertificated stops for which requests have been certified to Congress 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED 





Name of petitioner City Name of airport Remarks 





Serves as alternate 500 
to 900 stops per 
month. 

Municipal Class 4 airport. 

Aransas County, Tex .| Aransas County.-.| Class 3 airport. 

Milford, Utah nae ..-.---| Municipal Class 3 airport. 

Porterville, Calif... . do Class 5 airport. 

Delta, Utah wd elta do Class 4 iarport. 

Lander County, Nev Battle Mountain.._| Lander County.-..} Class 5 airport. 


Wayne County, Mich Detroit Wayne Major 


Olney, Tex 














NO FUNDS APPROPRIATED 





Visalia, Calif. 
New Orleans, La 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Bedford 





New Orleans--.---- 


| Municipal 
New Orleans Mu- 
nicipal. 
L. G. Hanscom --- 


Class 5 airport. 

Served as certificated 
stop prior to 1946. 

Serves as alternate for 
Boston 10 to 25 stops 
per month. 
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AMARILLO, TEX., AIRPORT 


Mr. Rooney. While we are looking for certain papers you mighii 
a to describe the situation with regard to the claim of Amarillo. 

ex., in the amount of $29,590, where you shaved off 13 cents, the 
original claim having been $29, 590.13. 

Mr. Moore. Amarillo, Tex. .-» Municipal Airport was substantially 
damaged by the Army Air Forces during the period between Marc), 
26, 1942, and October 10, 1949, when the airport was under lease to 
the United States. The bituminous pavement of the runways and 
taxiways was cracked and there was a substantial loss of cover aggre- 
gate and signs of oxidation. The runway and taxiway marking and 
striping was obliterated. 


SUMMARY OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record a summary 
of claims under section 17 consisting of six pages. 
(The material referred to is as follows: ) 


Stratus or Ciaims UnpER SEcTION 17 OF THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


Summary 





Number Amount 





Claims certified and funds appropriated __. 3: $2, 864, 129 
Claims certified, appropriation requested “ ‘i 1, 464, 384 
Estimated additional claims 9, 000, 000 


Estimated total cost ‘ 13, 328, 513 











The following 33 requests have been certified to the Co ongress and funds have 
been appropriated pursuant to such certifications as follows: 





r, “Epa Amount re- | Amount cer- | Appropri- 
Name of petitioner quested tified ahed 








Little Rock, Ark ....) $278, 433.50 | $187,072.00 $187, 072.00 
Bridgeport, Conn. a 512, 566. 36 \ 286, 27.009 
Nantucket, Mass. seete 117, 564.00 7, : 57, 582. 00 
Wayne County, Mich s 175, 748. 30 5 . 168, 689. 00 
Buffalo, N. ‘ é 748, 841. 58 . 594, 344.00 
Greensboro- High Point, eR Rd Bo . , 813. 197, 813. 00 
Forsyth County, N. C___- 365. 365. 84, 365.00 
Galveston, Tex ? bs 21, 640. 00 
Olney, Tex ‘ . 61, 740.00 
San Antonio, Tex , 082. , 556. 49, 556. 00 
Aransas County, Tex 22, 102. 8. 21, 268, 00 
Whatcom County, Wash 117, 243. 40 , 876. 108, 876. 00 
Corvallis, Oreg : Seay. 36, 472. 00 é 36, 472. 00 
Douglas County, Nev 7, 780. 00 7 , 7, 780. 00 
Mobile, Ala. 62, 255. 83 , 855. 44, 855. 00 
Memphis, Tenn 162, 451. 25 , 174. 112, 174.00 
Del Norte, Calif 754. 92 _ 754. 754, 92 
Lubbock, Tex 226, 463.00 187, 493. 00 
Pinellas OS Ty Fla 47, 490. 00 47, 308. 00 47, 308. 00 
Millville, N. : 54, 213.00 34, 230. 00 34, 230. 00 
Milford, U on 7 4, 950.00 4, 950. 00 
Porterville, Calif 7. 44, 279.00 , 279.00 
Los Angeles, Cali 3, 6126. 261, 528.00 261, 528. 00 


Alice, Tex ‘i 84, 580. 00 84, 580. 00 
Delta, Utah. aati men Jaie sata ‘ ¥ 1, 272.00 1, 272. 00 


Santa’ B: arbara, Calif. ne 4 r i : &, 873. 00 8, 873.00 
Moore County, N. C ¥ coi petite tee es 22, 160. 00 21, 515.00 | 21, 515. 00 
LS) eae PS hn de cet t elise ee pee 4,175.00 2, 485. 00 2, 485. 00 
I nn padun bia cud dechuaeen 71,040.00 2 . 42, 149. 00 
Lander County, Nev 1, 180. 22 3 1, 180, 22 
EN tl ITE TERE LEN AD LESTE SAE EE PRE NE GR 19, 570. 70 : 18, 798. 00 
Birmingham, Ala J 36, 468. 33 ; 3 15, 849, 00 
Great Falls, Mont 46, 380. 00 , 380. 46, 380. 00 





i | acs athpaihatl OPER POA aioe aide 3, 869, 113.88 | 2, 864,129.14 | 2, 864, 129.14 
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The following 11 requests have been certified to the Congress, but no funds 
have been appropriated to date: 


: seaes Amount re- | Amount cer- 
Name of petitioner |” quested tified 





Visalia, Calif . $40, 703. 81 $40, 277 
Gainesville, Fla alee: Lie SA RRS, 9, 467. 9, 467 
Ware County and W ister’ ‘Ga "on 55, 417. | 55, 417 
East Baton, La Sti SES Oe ee aS Sea acre ae 230, 604. 5 149, 650 
New Orleans, La- DE tata tnaclaich SR CIR «AS 444, 309. 257, 237 
Domanasrere ealth of Massachusetts REE. | SER? ele ee 12, 389. 3: 91, 528 
Amarillo, Tex. -_- os BA eReer eu ieNs : : 29, 500. 1: 29, 590 
ecenaville, "Tex ae ents 385, 749. 92 | 384, 161 
Durant, Okla- PR FREES PEAR Se 525, 341. 

Jefferson County, Tex-. RAG MGR: SE eit 1 SE ae 57, 738. 76 | 

Temple, Tex ye : 78, 194. 61 | 


Total ‘ eee cabin nnowenaadvennaes as 2, 059, 505, 25 1, 464, 384 


The following 18 requests are presently in the Washington office for processing 
and the status is as set forth below: 





Amount 


Name of petitioner requested 


Status 


ESS a eerste Oe ee $1, 900, 243.17 | Ready for certification, $783,146, pend- 

ing decision as to military use, 

TT eee ibeaesuas #1, 364.85 | Ready for certification, $71,444. 

Glynn County, Ga 50, 120.05 | Ready for certification, $36,340. 

Lakeview, pay 2 17, 556.00 | Ready for certification, $16,627 

Dare County, 62,096.00 | Ready for certification, $29,458. 

Barnstable, a” : 120, 227.21 | Ready for certification, $44,916. 

| Offer letter in office of General Counsel 

| for clearance, 

Snohomish County, Wash 78, 007.67 | Ready for certification, $38,886. 

Offer letter in office of General Counsel 
for clearance. 

Colorado Springs, Colo 131, 308. 20 | In Operations Division for review 

New Castle County, Del-_-.-- ‘ 38, 195. 85 Do 

Lafayette, La 72, 418, 44 | In Engineering Division for review 

Cut Bank and Glacier County, Mont. choos 50, 397. 91 Do 

Glasgow and Valley County, “Mont 64, 916. 16 Do. 

ne weds cleat dicts aicaksliamsl 39, 571.82 | In Operations Division for review. 

Klamath Falls, Oreg 55, 492.06 | In Engineering Division for review. 

Watertown, 8. Dak 206, 707.71 | In Operations Division for review. 

Ne a hin thon pupa dakihbenibeena’ 71, 950.00 | In Engineering Division for review. 

Fort Worth, Tex 189, 000.00 | In General Counsel for opinion as to 

| eligibility of damage. 
Shreveport, La . 276, 000.00 | In Engineering Division for review 








ee ecg wl. SE es | “3, 505, 873. 10 | 





The following 12 requests are presently being held awaiting military comments: 





Amount 


Name of petitioner requested 








Dothan, Ala $40, 591.44 | Army, Feb. 12, 1951. 

Bakerfield-Kern County, Calif 55,005.41 | Army, Sept. 15, 1950. 

Delano-Kern Ccunty, Calif.............-..-..-- 14, 055. 62 Do. 

Mohave-Kern County, Calif.......-..-..---- 19, 838.43 | Navy, Sept. 28, 1950. 

Riverside County, Calif...............-....... z 277, 738.61 | Navy, May 9, 1950, per our phone call 
j on Feb. 16, 1951, Navy advised will 

expedite report. 

Palm Springs, Calif | 30, 675.14 | Army, Oct. 13, 1950. 

Orange County, Calif } 199, 438.00 | Army, Dec. 15, 1949; Army is to investi 

| gate and expedite. 

a nilinis . 82, 236.95 | Army, Dec. 11, 1950. 

Hutchinson, Kans_-. F 92, 358.84 | Army, Feb. 2, 1951. 

Salisbury, Md_.__-. lili tae ci tial i nip abciaiiendacesaboeins } 63, 793.28 | Will refer to Navy for report in next 
| | few days. 

EEE COPD TET A ET | % 200.00 | Navy, Dee. 2, 1950. 

Walla Walla, Wash : , 100. 00 Army, Dec. 19. 1950. 





899, 031. 72 
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The following 19 ee. og are presently being processed in the regions, and {hic 


amounts requested an 


the status of each request are as set forth below: 





Name of petitioner 


Amount 
requested 





Tucson, Ariz 


Long Beach, Calif 
Georgetown, Del 
Hammond, La 


Starkville, Miss 


St. Louis, Mo 

Lewiston and Fergus County, Mont 
Omaha, Nebr 

Grand Island, Nebr 

New Bern, N. C 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

Akron, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Petersburg, Va 

Roanoke, Va 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn 
Kitsap County, Wash 


$60, 780. 99 


4, 409. 14 
290, 668. 90 


14, 900.00 
70, 622. 00 


7, 680. 00 


3, 893, 192. 14 
127, 438. 54 


213, 438. 14 
596, 538. 66 
625, 000.00 
229, 936. 52 

38, 374, 82 
257, 246. 16 


121, 347. 63 








6, 768, 781. 58 





Expected in Washington within 2 
months. 


Do. 

Awaiting additional information from 
region which is expected shortly. 
Additional documentation being pre- 

pared by petitioner. 

Regional and military report in and 
awaiting additional documentation 
which is expected shortly. 

Documented request being processed 
in region and expected in Washing- 
ton eo 

Request will probably not be processed 
further. 

Bupen, regional inspection report 
shortly. 


sy regional report shortly. 


0. 

Expect to be submitted to Washington 
with regional inspection report in 
near future. 

Being processed in region and expected 
in Washington shortly. 

Do, 
Do. 

Being processed in region and expected 
in Washington in May 1951. 

Being processed in region and expected 
in Washington shortly. 

Request may be withdrawn in near 
future. 

Being processed in region and expected 
in Washington shortly. 

Documented request in region and 
expected shortly. 





The following 11 undocumented requests are in the regional office. The owning 
ency has not submitted documents necessary for CAA consideration of requests. 
The amounts of such requests are unknown, but the status of each request is as 
listed below. The total estimated amount of these 11 claims is the sum of 


$1,000,000. 





Name of petitioner 


Status 





Orlando, Fla 
Bainbridge, Ga 
Statesboro, Ga 


Tifton, Ga 
Savannah, Ga 


Fort Wayne, Ind 
Mansfield, La 


Cape May, N. J 


Tulsa, Okla 
Waco, Tex 


Humboldt County, Calif.............-- NAG 


Still under Army control and no documented 
request submitted as yet. 

Documented request expected in region in 
April 1951. 


Request is being documented in region and 
expected in Washington shortly. 

Undocumented request in region. 

City preparing formal request; expected in 
region in April 1951. 

Undocumented request in region. 

Field still under lease. City merely expressed 
intent to file. 

Undocumented request in region; doubtful if 
further action will be taken. 


Do. 
Except to be withdrawn in near future. 


Peeps _.| Region éxoects to submit to Washington in 





May 1951. 
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The following 9 requests have been denied on the basis of the information 
presently in our records 





Name of petitioner —_ a Reason for denial 





Hawthorne, Calif . $35, 341.64 | Not a public airport. 

State of Florida 4,472.00 | No eligible airport involved. 

Lakeland, Fla 45,744.00 | No Federal agency responsible for 
damage. 

Kansas City, Kans (‘) —_— to meet time limitation. 
Alexandria, La Do 

Beverly, Mass c 88, 580.00 | Failure to meet time limitation (pres- 
ently under consideration). 

Lubbock, Tex. mene request) 16, 832. 51 | Failure to establish damage. 

San Angelo, Tex (‘) Failure to meet time limitation. 
Stamford, Tex 24,461.81 | Damage was to Government-con- 
structed facilities. 








1 Unknown. 





The following five requests have been withdrawn by the petitioner: 





Name of petitioner Amount requested 





Port Allen, T. H 

Upolu Point, T. 

Battle Creek, Mich 

Madison, Wis 700. 

Churehill County, Nev ss oe Navy now using on exclusive 
asis. 





Mr. Roonny. What is the situation with regard to Brownsville, 
Tex., Airport? 
BROWNSVILLE AIRPORT 


Mr. Moors. The Brownsville Municipal Airport was substantially 
damaged by the United States Army Air Forces during the period 
between August 1, 1943, and July 7, 1948, when the airport was under 
lease to the United States. The surface of runways A, B, C, D, E, 
and F are cracked and raveling and on some of the runways the surface 
is rutted and very irregular. The runway lighting was competely 
inoperative when the airport was turned back to the city of Browns- 
ville. The surface of the taxiways is irregular and cracked. The 
joint material on the ramps has been allowed to deteriorate. The 
panels of the hangar doors have been crushed, warped, and allowed 
to rust. 

EAKER AIRFIELD, DURANT, OKLA. 


Mr. Rooney. What are the particulars with regard to the claim of 
Durant, Okla., in connection with Eaker Airfield? 

Mr. Moore. Eaker Airfield was substantially damaged by the 
United States Navy during the period between March 6, 1944, and 
June 25, 1947, when the airport was under lease to the United States. 
The paved surfaces of the north-south runway, northwest-southeast 
runway, taxiway No. 1, taxiway No. 2 and 2A, taxiway No. 3, and 
taxiway No. 4 and 4A show visible damage consisting of worn-out 
seal coat, shrinkage cracks, edge cracks, settled areas, and completely 
failed areas. The pavement of the northeast-southwest runway is in 
an advanced state of deterioration with some areas completely failed. 
The lighting system of the airport is inoperative due to broken fixtures, 
water in the bases, poor connections, and faulty cable. 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY AIRPORT, TEX. 


Mr. Roonny, What about the claim of Jefferson County, Tex 
the amount of $40,593? 

Mr. Moore. The Jefferson County Airport was substantially 
damaged by the United States Navy during the period between 
October 16, 1944, and June 20, 1946, when the airport was under 
lease to the United States. The turfed areas are eroded and grown 
over with weeds and brush. The drainage system is clogged with 
many sink holes over the underground drainage pipes and around 
catch basins. Striping and marking on the runways are in poor 
condition and ineffective. The boundary fence has deteriorated and 
now requires cleaning and repainting. Fourteen contact lights are 
damaged and should be replaced, and No. 5 brightness control is 
burned out and should be replaced. 


+» IN 


TEMPLE, TEX., MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


Mr. Roonry. What are the facts with regard to the claim at Temple, 
Tex.? 

Mr. Moors. Temple, Tex., Municipal Airport was substantially 
damaged by the United States Army during the period of October 6, 
1943, and August 1, 1946. Lack of maintenance and necessary repair 
by the Army of the north-south runway, northwest-southeast run- 
way, taxiways E, F, and G, and the runway lighting system has 
resulted in complete deterioration of several areas; cracking and 
disintegration of edges; depressions; almost complete loss of bitu- 
minous seal coat; loss of stability of the base and deterioriation of 
the surface; clogging of the drainage ditches; insulation failure in the 
runway lighting system; destruction of the control panel; and destruc- 
tion of the transformer vault equipment. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED ON CLAIMS 


» Mr. Rooney. How many people do you have working on these 
claims under the Federal Airport Act? 

Mr. Moore. We have 2 people who are devoting their entire time 
in claims; we have about 10 other people who are spending part of their 
time on these claims, I would say they spend probably 25 percent of 
their time. 

Mr. Rooney. Those are the only people working on these claims? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many inspectors do you have? 

Mr. Moors. We have 43 district offices which are staffed with a 
minimum of three people, each district office. 

Mr. Roonry. What work are they doing? 

Mr. Moore. They are working on the Federal aid to airport 
projects. They spend a certain part of their time 

Mr. Rooney. How is it you are coming up here with 6, 8, 9, 11! 
claims each time? Why not 25? 

Mr. Moore. We would. 

Mr. Rooney. Get it over with as long as Congress, in my estimation, 
foolishly saw fit to go into this program. 

Mr. Moore. We would like to bring them all up, Mr. Chairman, if 
we could get the cities to furnish engineering data to support these 
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claims. After we receive the information and check it as to its 
correctness, we then have to submit them to the Air Force and the 
Navy for their concurrence. 

Mr. Rooney. To what extent do they concur? 

Mr. Moore. They check the claim as to the amount of damage that 
was done by the Air Force or the Navy. 

Mr. Roonry. Do they certify to you in writing? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do they recommend to you money amounts? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions on claims under the Federal 
aid to airport program? 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Chairman, just take one of these items; take 
your Durant, Okla., with a claim of $604,000. How big a city is 
Durant? 

Mr. Moore. Around 15,000, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLevencer. Fifteen thousand. How much local money and 
how much Federal money was in the original airport at the beginning? 
How much has Durant got invested? 

Mr. Moore. Approximately $350,000 invested in the airport. The 
Federal Government has $1,300,000. 

Mr. CLevencer. When did we turn this back or have we turned 
it back? When was this damage? 

Mr. Moore. This field was used by the Navy, Mr. Clevenger, and 
turned back on June 25, 1947. 

Mr. CLtevencer. And evidently you people did not think your 
damage was as big as theirs because the check was certified, $359,000 
which is more money than Durant has invested in the whole outfit, 
is it not? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. You know, I think I was smarter than I knew I 
was at the time when I voted against this blanket embarkation of the 
Federal Government into airfields hither and yon. At the present 
time, have you got any figure on the commercial income of this 
Durant Airport, the landing fees and various others? 

Mr. Moore. I can furnish that for the record. 

Mr. CLevencer. Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Moore. I do not. have it with me; no, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do you think it would justify an expenditure of 
Federal funds of this much? This would make it more than a million 
and a half of Federal funds, would it not? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. We probably had some maintenance we have 
been spending along every year on the field, have we not? 

Mr. Moors. Not the Federal Government. 

Mr. Cievencrer. At the time the Navy used it, did they not spend 
money on it? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; they did not. That is the reason for this 
large claim at this time, because they did not maintain it properly. 

Mr. CLevencer. Well, I cannot find out very much by this line 
of questioning, Mr. Chairman; but I hope that we can find a way to 
cut this dog’s tail off just behind his ears pretty soon. 

Mr. Moore. I agree with you. 
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Monpay, Marcu 19, 1951. 
Civit Arronavutics Boarp 


WITNESSES 


D. W. RENTZEL, CHAIRMAN 
J. M. VERNER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
M. C. MULLIGAN, SECRETARY 


Mr. Roonry. The next item for the committee’s consideration is a 
request of the Civil Aeronautics Board which is also contained in 
House Document No. 67. Under “Salaries and expenses, 1951,” 
imate is a request in the amount of $25,000. Who is here to justify 
this! 

While we are awaiting the witnesses, we shall insert at this point in 
the record pages 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the justifications. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Salaries and ecpenses, 1951 


Request (for 3 months from Apr. 1, 1951) $25, 000 
Appropriation to date 3, 500, 000 
Obligations to Jan. 31, 1951 2, 062, 742 
Expenditures to Jan. 31, 1951 1, 874, 904 


Budget estimate next fiscal year 3, 900, 000 


Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation 572 
Number involved this estimate 18 
Actual employment January 1951 561 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


For the initiation of studies necessary to the development of a program for the 
early separation of the subsidy portion from payments to the carriers for the 
transportation of mail. The development of the Big Four Mail Rate case will 
provide much of the data needed in the subsidy separation studies and it is con- 
sidered desirable to proceed with the program covered herein at the earliest 
possible time. These studies cannot be undertaken with the resources currently 
available to the Board. 

DETAILED JUSTIFICATION 


The Board has continuously worked toward the reduction and ultimate elimi- 
nation of mail pay subsidies but without focusing on the problem in terms of a 
separation of these subsidies. During World War II, service mail rates were 
established for 11 domestic trunkline carriers and 1 territorial carrier. The 
absence of a clear-cut policy of subsidy separation left the service and subsidy 
rates confused in the public mind since both were necessarily established under 
section 406 of the act which makes no distinction between subsidy and non- 
subsidy rates. But with the conclusion of the Big Four case, a complete program 
for the costing and pricing of the mail service purely from the point of view of the 
mail transportation performed will have been concluded. Full separation of the 
subsidy mail pay in need rate cases can be accomplished simply by the extension 
and application of the costing ana pricing techniques and procedures developed 
in this case. 

While no distinction between subsidy and service mail rates is made under 
section 406 of the act, it is nevertheless believed that a positive approach to the 
separation of subsidies can be made under the present act. A logical interim 

lan for accomplishing this task, which is believed to be consistent both with 
oard practice and with the present act. is outlined as follows: 

A. Establish fair and reasonable service mail rates for the Big Four carriers 
and all other carriers as they approach or attain full self-sufficiency with a positive 
ee 0 being taken by the Board that such rates do not include an element of 
subsidy. 

B. Arrange for the joint participation of the Post Office Department and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in the development of a formula or formulas by means 
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of which to separate the subsidy and service elements of the mail pay of all other 
domestic carriers on an administrative rather than a formal legal basis for use by 
the Government in all fiscal and budgetary practices. It should be possible to 
develop such a formula or formulas without great difficulty. A similar approach 
was proposed by Postmaster General Donaldson in December 1947 before the 
House subcommittee of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

C. Formally establish separate service and subsidy rates in all subsequent 
mail rate proceedings with most if not all trunkline carriers. 

It will most likely be difficult to preserve the integrity of service mail rates in 
the public mind without separation, at least on an administrative basis for fiscal 
and budgetary purposes, of the subsidy and service mail pay for need rate carriers. 
Moreover, continued confusion of the subsidy and service mail rates is likely to 
prove detrimental to the industry at large. 

It is proposed to undertake the administrative separation at the earliest pos- 
sible date. The method to be used in accomplishing separation involves three 
primary steps which are as follows: - 

Step I.— Basic cost studies to show relative cost behavior patterns as between 
need and self-sufficient carriers for comparable services as measured by— 

A. Relative costs at stations of similar size. 

B. Relative unit costs for traffic of similar length of trip. 

C.. Relative plane-mile costs for similar types of aircraft. 

D. Relative impact of fixed costs under various size, density, and volume con- 
ditions upon unit ton-mile costs. 

1. Per revenue ton-mile. 
2. Per available ton-mile. 

Step II.— Determination of necessity for classification of carriers and appro- 
priate groupings for service mail rate purposes if classification is found necessary. 
Such classifications as are made will be based largely upon statistical analysis and 
interpretations of cost data accumulated in (I) above. 

Step III.— Development of appropriate service rates or rate formulas for the 
various carriers or groups of carriers as determined in (II) above. In establish- 
ing the service rates or rate formulas for need rate carriers the intention would be 
to apply standards which would be consistent in principle with the standards 
applied in establishing the service rates for the Big Four and other self-sufficient 
carriers. 

There is attached a schedule (exhibit A) giving the details of the estimate and 
showing the total estimated cos of the project. 


Exuisir A 


Supplemental estimates for fiscal year 1951, estimated requirements for separating 
service and subsidy mail payments for certificated domestic carriers 





| 
First 2 months Third month | Next 6 months 


‘ Total cost 
Position title ‘ 

Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual | °! Project 
be salary ber salary ber salary 








Cost accountant GS-15.- $10, 000 
Accountant GS-15__. 4 
Economist-statistician_ .| GS-15__- 
Accountant .| GS-14... 
Statistician.._........- GS-14___ 
Cost accountant.................| GS-13... 
Statistician. GS-12__ 


pt et Ce et et ee et 
ft et CD ee et et et et et 
































Total estimated cost for 
each period 




















Estimated cost in fiscal year 1951 (3 months, assuming commencement of work by Apr. 1, 1951)_-- $2 
Estimated cost in fiscal year 1952 (completion of project). .............---- EA SARA, Pe 


Total estimated cost of project 


1 Provision is made in anticipation that some of the personnel shown under the third month may become 
available during the second month. 
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Mr. Renrzev. Mr. Chairman, I brought along our new executive 
director and the general manager of the Board, Mr. Verner, and 
Mr. Mulligan, secretary of the Board. 

Mr. Rooney. How is the Board functioning? 

Mr. Renrzev. That is a matter of opinion, I imagine, but I think 
it is running pretty good. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it functioning a bit more smoothly than it was? 

Mr. Rentzev. We think so. We have just completed our reor- 
ganization over there and the principal objectives, a month ago, to 
be exact, the principal objective was to streamline the organization 
of the Board and give it some central direction to establish some 
policies and to eliminate the duplication, and we are hopeful that we 
have met the criticisms that have been aimed at the Board by this 
committee and others and we feel that we are getting a job done. We 
are getting rid of some of the backlog. 


STATUS OF BACKLOG 


Mr. Rooney. How is that alleged imposing backlog coming along? 

Mr. Renrzevt. We admit some of it was paper backlog. We are 
trying to get rid of those. A lot of those cases are cases which were 
filed for defensive reasons. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not tryirig to flatter the committee, are 
you, Mr. Rentzel, by pointing out that a lot of the backlog was 
paper backlog? We were the first to suspect that. 

Mr. Renrzev. I am aware of your criticisms and I might say that 
we took the committee report last year and attempted to meet each 
one of them that we could. I was going to explain that some of the 
applications on hand are for defensive reasons, defensive cases, 
which have been filed by the carriers to protect themselves in the 
event someone else filed for a particular route. We are trying to get 
rid of those by asking the carriers to drop the cases by more clearly 
defining policy, which would eliminate a lot of cases that are filed for 
reasons of lack of understanding of the policy. 

Mr. Rooney. It is quite amazing that last year you requested 
$4,323,000, and when I say you, I mean the then Chairman of the 
Board, requested $4,323,000 and the Congress saw fit to allow you 
only the amount of $3,500,000, a reduction, a terrible and deplorable 
reduction of $823,000 and now we find out that the organization is 
functioning quite well. 

Mr. Rentzev. I can only say one thing, Mr. Chairman. You can 
make any agency function on any amount of money. It depends on 
what the workload is. 

Mr. Rooney. You have just told us how well you were getting 
along and how that backlog was disappearing. 

Mr. Renrzext. We hope it will continue to disappear. 


JUSTIFICATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Roonry. Do you wish to address yourself generally to this 
request for a $25,000 supplemental appropriation? 

Mr. Renrzev. Yes, sir, | would like to. This amounts to estab- 
lishment of a program which has been under way with the staff that 
we have for the separation of mail pay and subsidy. We feel that 
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we are making a pretty good start on this thing but we need a few 
additional people in order to help expedite the separation. This is a 
specific program as such. I think you will find delineated on the 
exhibit there the total amount estimated that——- 

Mr. Rooney. This is the program which you say will amount over- 
all to $93,000? 

Mr. Renrzev. That is right. 

Mr. Roonsy. How long do you estimate it will take to complete 
the project? 

Mr. Renrzev. Approximately 9 months: 3 months now and 6 
months of next fiscal year. 


PROGRESS IN COMPUTING SUBSIDY 


Mr. Rooney. You might tell us how, or rather if, vou are progress- 
ing with regard to computing on separation of air mail pay from sub- 
sidy money. 

Mr. Renvrzev. | think we have been making some progress day to 
day. We have a case in point which is even today in conference. 
The largest four carriers in the domestic system with regard to both 
their back pay and future compensatory rate. It is our conclusion 
that those carriers can operate on a compensatory or service rate 
without subsidy for the future and we are trying to resolve that par- 
ticular case as a basis of establishment of compensatory rates. That 
data that has been collected which was rather voluminous and which has 
been done at the expense of other work and other cases before the 
Board is, we believe, very sound and factual and constitutes a basis 
for arriving at a proper costing of the transportation of air mail. All 


other Federal money would be classified as a subsidy under this pro- 
gram. We have outlined here in this justification a program step by 
step as to which we would like to undertake in the next 9 months to 
make this separation. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Rooney. How many employees, Mr. Rentzel, were on the rolls 
as of March 1, 1950? 

Mr. Renrzet. March 1, 1950; there were 630. 

Mr. Roonry. How many are on the rolls as of March 1, 1951? 

Mr. Renrzev. Five hundred and sixty-one are the actual numbers, 
Mr. CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. Rooney. In effect, in asking for this $25,000 you are saying 
that we really did cut a little too much since you are working on the 
separation matter? 

Mr. Renrzeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You want to add 18 more to be in a position to 
gather all the facts and figures on the separation program? 

Mr. Rentze.. That is correct. We want to add this separation 
work to the normal operation of the Board and we want to undertake 
it as a project and complete it in 9 months. It is an additional work of 
taking data which have been accumulated and applying it to all the 
United States carriers and coming up with a separation. 

Mr. Rooney. How long have you been Chairman of the CAB now? 

Mr. Renrzev. Since October 1950. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions on this, gentlemen? 

If not, thank you, Mr. Rentzel. 
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Monpay, Marcu 19, 1951. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. R. F. A. STUDDS, DIRECTOR 

REAR ADM. KENNETH T. ADAMS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
COMMANDER ROBERT W. KNOX, CHIEF, DIVISION OF CHARTS 
F. R. CAWLEY, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

JOHN M. AMSTADT, BUDGET OFFICER ; 


WILLIAM A. STRIPLING, BUDGET EXAMINER, OFFICE OF SECRE.- 
TARY 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is the requested supplemental appro- 
priation for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Com- 
merce, under the appropriation title, ‘Salaries and expenses, depart- 
mental and field.” The departmental request is in the amount of 
$450,000. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DEPARTMENTAL 


Unless there is objection, we shall insert the entire justification for 
the departmental request in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Salaries, and expenses, departmental 


$450, 000 
Appropriation to date $3, 800, 000 


Obligations to Feb. 28, 1951 $2, 631, 435 

Expenditures to Feb. 28, 1951___.__......-______- AS Jess $2, 169, 855 
Budget estimate next fiscal year $4, 091, 750 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation 730 

Number involved this estimate____.............-.-_------_- None 

Actual employment Feb. 28, 1951 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


1. $30,000 for increased pay for wage board employees (lithographic personnel) 
effective January 7, 1951. 
2. $420,000 for the purchase of chart paper. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Thirty thousand dollars for the increase in pay for wage board employees 
effective January 7, 1951. 

Rates of pay of employees engaged in lithographic work in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survev are adjusted through the usual wage board procedure of gathering and 
statistically treating rates in effect for comparable jobs in commercial plants in 
Washington and Baltimore areas, as well as in the Government Printing Office and 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Government Printing Office wages for 
such classes of workers are fixed by a Joint Congressional Committee on Printing, 
and in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing they are fixed administratively, 
usually to conform with the rates fixed by the Joint Congressiona! Committee for 
the Government Printing Office. 

The present schedule of rates was recommended by the Interdepartmental 
Lithographic Wage Board and was adopted effective the first pay period in Jan- 
uary 1951, by the Departments of Commerce, Navy, Army, Interior, and 
Agriculture. 
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Average expenditures per pay period (old rate) $37, 806 
Average expenditures per pay period (new rate) 40, 206 


Actual obligations July 1-Jan. 6, 1951 (13.5 pay periods at old rate of 


$37,806) 510, 390 
Estimated obligations Jan. 7, 1951—June 30, 1951 (12.5 pay periods at 
new rate of $40,206) 502, 575 


Estimated requirements for 1951 1, 012, 965 
Available in regular appropriation for salaries, overtime, and night- 
work differential 982, 416 


Additional cost for pay increase 30, 549 
Estimates savings through lapses and other economies_-___--~-------- 549 


Additional funds required for 225 wage board employees-_-_-_--- 


A tabulation of the hourly pay increase for wage board employees follows: 
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1 Employment Feb. 28, 1951, 220. 


Four hundred and twenty thousand dollars is requested for the purchase of 
5,594,000 sheets of chart paper for the remainder of fiscal year 1951 to supplement 
the present allotment of $273,000. The present funds allotted for this purpose 
represents an increase of $50,000 over the amount allotted for the same purpose 
in 1950 deapite a reduction in the amount appropriated to the Bureau below the 
1950 operating level. 

The increased cost of chart paper during the current fiscal year has resulted in a 
reduction in the number of sheets which ean be purchased with the alloted funds 
from 8,500,000 to 5,245,000 sheets. This reduction represents an increase in 
the cost of chart paper of 75 percent over the highest price paid at any time during 
World War II (34.6 per pound as compared to 21.5 per pound). The reduction 
in the quantity of paper (3,255,000 sheets) which will be available due to this 
price increase, plus the increase in the requirement for charts made by the De- 
partment of Defense (2,361,000 sheets since the presentation of the 1952 esti- 
mates) for 1951 make it necessary to request a supplemental appropriation in 
order to have sufficient paper on hand for chart production during the remainder 
of the fiseal year 1951. 

The price of chart paper increased again in January of the current fiscal year 
to 44 cents per pound, an increase of 105 percent over the price prevailing at the 
beginning of the year. The amount requested ($420,000) for chart paper will 
purchase 5,594,000 sheets which includes 1,394,000 sheets of nautical chart 
papee and 4,200,000 sheets of aeronautical chart paper. 

zack of adequate paper stocks for the printing of required charts is critically 
serious. Printing of some charts is being delayed pending delivery and/or 
procurement of the necessary chart paper. In some instances it has been neces- 
sary to use incorrect sizes and texture of paper in order to print charts for which 
the need was extremely critical. This is both uneconomical and unsatisfactory 
because this practice involves paper waste and the consumption of valuable time 
in the make-ready phase of presswork. Cutting large sizes to provide for require- 
ments in exhausted smaller sizes results in running short-grain paper which is 
very uneconomical in multicolor work. It has also been necessary to borrow 
stocks of paper in order to provide the most critical chart issues. The paper 
borrowed will have to be replaced. All of the chart paper ordered 6 months ago 
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has not been delivered which further aggravates the present difficulties and 
emphasizes the necessity of maintaining an adequate inventory of chart paper at 
all times to provide for this and other unforeseen contingencies as well as for 
seasoning purposes. A minimum inventory for economy of operation of having 
available an adequate supply of various sizes and weight of paper required and 
for seasoning purposes is a 6 months’ supply which would be 7,377,000 sheets 
based on the estimated consumption of 14,754,000 sheets in 1952 as ompared 
to the 3,698,000 sheets which will be available. This inventory includes the 
5,594,000 sheets to be purchased with this supplemental appropriation request. 
The supply of chart paper used in printing nautical charts will be completely 
exhausted during April of the current fiseal year. 

The table which follows clearly illustrates the urgent need for the supplementa] 
appropriation of $420,000 for the purchase of chart paper in the remainder of fiscal 
year 1951: 


Purchase and consumption of chart paper 


Number of sheets 





| 


Aeronauti- | Miscel- 
ca 


| Nautical | secon 


! 
Total 


Inventory at beginning of fiscal year 1951__| 900,000 | 4,960,000 | 460, 000 6, 320,000 |__ 
Purchased in 1951 from regular appropria- | | } 
tion... _-: a ts ali ‘ om | 675,000 | 4,410, 000 160, 000 5, 245, 000 | $273, 000 
To be purchased in 1951 from supplemental | | 
appropriation_..........-- ----------| ' 1,394,000 | 1 4,200,000 |............| 5, 594,000 420, 000 





Total available in 1951____- 2, 969, 000 | 13, 570, 000 620,000 | 17,159,000 |___- 
Total consumption during 1951 (revised) _..| ? 2, 890,000 | 2 9, 951, 000 620,000 | 13,461,000 ~__. 





Inventory on hand at end of fiscal | 
yee | 3,698,000 |___-. 


i 


! Computed on Government Printing Office quoted price fer nautical and aeronautical chart paper as of 
Jan. 24, 1951. 


2? The average monthly consumption of nautical and aeronautical chart pega during the past 4 months 
(November through February) has been 234,800 and 806,000 sheets, respectively. 


Mr. Rooney. I wish to point out that $30,000 is for increase in pay 
for wage-board employees and $420,000, the remainder of the $450,000 
request, is for additional chart paper. Do you wish to address your- 
self to this, Admiral Studds? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Srupps. Of those two items, the chart paper, of course, 
is the major item. Neither of the two items could be foreseen for 
1951 estimates, when 1951 estimates were submitted. That increase 
in chart paper may be said to be due to two things, to the increased 
consumption and to the increased cost of paper which could not be 
foreseen when the 1951 estimates were submitted. 

We have some graphs here that show our inventory. In the past, 
we have always felt that we should keep a year’s supply inventory. 
This supplemental estimate provides for only a 3 months’ supply which 
is about the minimum that we can have. This paper needs condi- 
tioning, besides it being necessary to have it on hand for demands for 
the military services. 


WORK FOR MILITARY 


Mr. Roonry. What percentage of the chart paper and the finished 
product goes to the military services? 
Admiral Srupps. Around 75 percent. 
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Mr. Rooney. How is it they do not reimburse you therefor? 

Admiral Srupps. I suppose they have not the money for it. 

Mr. Roonry. They have plenty of money. We are the people 
who do not bave the money. 

Admiral Strupps. I don’t think they ever have. 

Mr. Rooney. If you are furnishing them a service to the extent 
that you are, it would seem to me that they ought to absorb quite a 
bit off the cost of running the Survey. 

Admiral Srupps. We accept that as our function. Our enabling 
act says it is for the purpose of supplying charts for military and com- 
mercial needs. It is in the language of our act. 

Mr. Rooney. I assume there are no questions in regard to this. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, FIELD 


The next item is for salaries and expenses, field, of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, a request in the amount of $70,000. 

We shall insert both pages of the justifications at this point in the 
record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Salaries and expenses, field 

Request - - $70, 000 

Appropriation to date 6, 200, 000 

Obligations to Jan. 31, 1951 3, 535, 594 

Expenditures to Jan. 31, 1951 fine 7 3, 059, 318 

Budget estimate next fiscal year 750 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation 1, 205 

None 

11, 082 


! Employment is at a minimum at this time because of the curtailment of field operations during winter 
months when weather conditions are unfavorable. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


1, $70,000 for increased pay and ration allowances for crews of vessels. 


JUSTIFICATION 


$70,000 for increased pay and rations for crews of vessels. 

This amount is needed for the payment of a proposed increase in the pay scales 
for the crews of this Bureau’s 18 vessels; and for the payment of increased ration 
allowances. These increases have been approved by the Department and made 
effective March 1, 1951, and include $62,500 for increased pay and $7,500 for 
increased ration allowances. It is necessary for this Bureau to compensate crew 
members at rates comparable to those paid in the marine industry in order to 
obtain and hold competent marine personnel. Based on an annual cost for this 
item of $276,000 the cost for the remainder of the year totals $90,000 of which 
$20,000 will be made available by savings in this appropriation. 

On June 1, 1947, as a result of a general pay increase, the pay scales of personnel 
employed aboard Coast and Geodetic Survey vessels closely approximated those 
prevailing in the shipping industry. There has been no general increase in pay 
of this Bureau’s vessel employees since that date. Since June 1, 1947, the pre- 
vailing wage rates in the shipping industry have been increased as many as six 
times as regards engine room personnel and five times as regards deck personnel. 
The last of these pay raises became effective on October 15, 1950. 

It is further requested that the daily ration allowance of all vessel employees 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey be increased by 15 cents per man per day to 
offset rising costs of foodstuffs. 

The Bureau cannot meet the recommended increases from funds appropriated 
for fiscal year 1951 or estimated for fiscal year 1952 without drastically cur- 
tailing projected field operations. 
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Mr. Rooney. This request is for increased pay and rations for crews 
of vessels. Briefly, what is the situation, Admiral? 

Admiral Stupps. Crews of our ships have not had any increase since 
1947 and it has always been the policy of the Department to have 
commensurate salaries with the merchant marine. The latter have 
had, since 1947, six increases in the engine room and five for the deck. 
We are finding it increasingly difficult to man our vessels because of 
that disparity in salaries. So, as of March 1, the Department approved 
a new pay scale for vessels. 

SECURITY 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a question of security with regard to 
these crews? 

Admiral Stupps. Yes, sir; they have all been screened. 

Mr. Rooney. There is a question of security always present, is 
there not? 

Admiral Stupps. Yes, sir; there is, because they are working in 
strategic areas. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly. Do you feel that this increase in pay and 
in rations would be a contributing factor in obtaining the best possible 
crews? 

Admiral Srupps. That is right. . 

Mr. Rooney. I am making a case for you. 

Admiral Stupps. We would lose our best men to commercial vessels 
if we did not give them these increases. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions on this? If not, thank you, 
Admiral Studds and gentlemen. 


Monpay, Marcu 19, 1951. 
BureAv oF Pusuic Roaps 


WITNESSES 


T. H. MACDONALD, COMMISSIONER 

Cc. D. CURTISS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

J. C. ALLEN, BUDGET OFFICER 

F. R. CAWLEY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

B. F. HEINTZLEMAN, REGIONAL FORESTER, FOREST SERVICE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

A. P. DEAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ENGINEERING, FOREST SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Cc. M. GRANGER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Toneass Forrest Highways, ALASKA 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is also contained in House Document 
No. 67, Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Commerce, 
under the appropriation title, Tongass Forest Highways, Alaska. 
The request is for $3 million to remain available until expended. 
What is this all about, Commissioner MacDonald? 

Before proceeding and at this point we shall insert pages 1 and 2 of 
the justifications. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


Tongass Forest Highways, Alaska 


Request (to remain available until expended from Apr} 1, 1951)___-_ $3, 500, ae 
Appropriation to date_ 
Budget estimate next fixcal year $3, 500, 000 
Employment: 
Average number, current available funds__----------.------- 0 
Average number involved this estimate_.._-----_-- ‘sage 12 
Actual employment, March 1951__- Uh bey alt 0 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


For improvement of forest highways in the Tongass National Forest area a 
supplemental appropriation of $3,500,000 is requested at this time in order that 
construction of the most urgent improvements may be started at the beginning 
of the construction season. 

JUSTIFICATION 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950 authorized to be appropriated $3,500,000 
for each of the fiseal years 1951 and 1952 for improvement of forest highways 
near Ketchikan, Sitka, and Juneau in the Tongass National Forest area. These 
cities and towns in southeastern Alaska have far outgrown their existing road 
facilities. To bring the potential resources of southeastern Alaska (largely 
within the Tongass National Forest of 16,000,000 acres) into use will require 
improvement of roads around existing communities to make further expansion 
of the communities possible and land sites for the new industries accessible to 
the workers. 

The need for early improvement of roads in southeastern Alaska is emphasized 
by the prospects for the early establishment of pulp mills in this area. Depart- 
ment of Commerce studies indicate a substantial shortage of wood pulp required 
to fulfill the long-range defense program. Possibilities to establish additional 
plants in the United States are limited by timber supply factors. 

Timber cutting rights for 525 tons of daily pulp production at Ketchikan have 
been granted by the Forest Service to a group which proposes to manufacture 
high grade pulp. Engineering, design, and financing plans for the construction 
of this plant are under way and it is expected that construction will start during 
the summer of 1951. Another large plant for Juneau and a third for Sitka are 
under study. The three mills will add approximately 13,500 persons to the local 
population of the three communities and constitute individual increases varying 
from 50 to 100 percent. Road improvements and extensions are essential to the 
establishment of these enterprises. 

Home sites for the workers and their families must be provided within the 
national forest areas within commuting distances of the plants. The Tongass 
National Forest closely surrounds the cities and towns and community expansion 
of any extent must occur along roads leading into the national forest lands. Con- 
struction or reconstruction of forest highways is necessary to provide community 
transportation facilities. 

The $7,000,000 authorization in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950 provides 
for reconstruction of about 22 miles, new construction of about 18 miles, both 
to include gravel surfacing, and bituminous surfacing of 26 miles. Altogether, 
work will be done on about 46 miles of road. Surveys and preparation of plans 
for this work have been completed. 


Mr. MacDonatp. Mr. Chairman, the item for the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest Highway is to provide for roads that are necessary to 
service expansion of communities in connection with a new pulp mill 
that we expect to be built during the present year in Ketchikan. Also 
there are proposals to develop pulp mills in the vicinity of Sitka and 
Juneau. 

Mr. Rooney. I am surprised at this statement: each of these cities 
and towns in southeastern Alaska have far outgrown their existing 
road facilities. 

What facilities are there around Ketchikan—rowboat, maybe? 
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Mr. MacDonavp. That comes very close to it, Mr. Chairman. 
We do have some highway development. 

Mr. Roonry. You go ahead while I am looking at this exhibit, \r. 
MacDonald. 

“Mr. MacDona.p. As we understand, a permit has been issued for 
the establishment of a pulp mill in the vicinity of Ketchikan. We 
have requested Mr. Heintzleman and Mr. Granger of the Forest 
Service to be present so they could answer any questions of the 
committee as to the necessity for these highways. Our own knowledge 
extends to the fact that to provide for any additional population it is 
necessary to extend the highways further from the harbor to give 
space for population. These small towns along the inland waterway 
are very small. 

Mr. Roonry. What sort of roads do you propose to build? 


TYPE OF ROADS 


Mr. MacDona.p. We propose to build a gravel-broken stone base 
with a bituminous top. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that work out all right in the weather up there? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At Ketchikan the streets are all wooden planks. 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. The downtown streets are built over 
the water on piling. But we propose to grade the roads, put on heavy 
gravel and broken stone base, let that become completely consolidated 
and then put on a bituminous top. We have had extremely good 
service out of the roads that are built in Alaska with bituminous tops 
unless they are built over permafrost. Where we have permanent 
frost levels maintained close to the surface of the road it is a different 
problem. But I have been agreeably surprised at the amount of 
service we are getting from this type of construction, the well con- 
solidated broken stone and gravel bases with bituminous top. The 
runways of airports are standing up fairly well, too, with bituminous 
tops. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you need to build a road around Mountain 
Point in the vicinity of Ketchikan? 

Mr. MacDona.p. To provide additional space for a population to 
develop. The mountains come down so close to the water there that 
the only way that population can be provided with space for houses 
is to extend roads along between the water and the steep slopes of 
the mountains to make use of the small inlets and flat areas. I think 
it is pretty well illustrated, Mr. Chairman, by this photograph that 
is marked, ‘‘Ketchikan.”’ 

Mr. Rooney. I have been to Ketchikan, to Sitka, and Juneau and 
I am wondering why you propose building a road way down to 
Mountain Point? 


POPULATION INCREASES ANTICIPATED 


Mr. MacDona.p. For the purpose of finding enough area on 
which residences can be established. The population we estimate 
will increase about 13,000 with the establishment of the pulp mills. 
I believe Ketchikan now is about 5,000, is it not, or 6,000. Is that 
correct, Mr. Heintzleman? 

Mr. HerntziteMan. About 6,000. 
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PULP MILLS 


Mr. Roonry. How many pulp mills are to be established up in 
that area? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Do you mind if Mr. Heintzleman answers that 
question? He is in charge of work for the Forest Service in Alaska. 

Mr. Roonry. How many pulp mills are to be established in the 
vicinity of Ketchikan? 

Mr. HernrzteMan. One, a very large plant. It will make about 
525 tons of pulp a day when it is completed. 

Mr. Rooney. How many employees? 

Mr. HerntzieMan. It should bring into the community, the way I 
have figured it, approximately 4,800 people. We need these roads in 
order to take care of this increased population. We also need these 
roads for taking care of the present population which has far outgrown 
the present road facilities. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Rooney. This was specifically authorized in detail and gone 
into in connection with legislative hearings on the 1950 Federal Aid 
Highway Act? 

Mr. MacDona.p. I do not believe that this was specifically sepa- 
rated out of the remainder or out of the total authorization, but it 
was one of the highways that was used to support the authorization. 

Mr. Rooney. The matter of Tongass Forest Highway was dis- 
cussed was it not, and an authorization in the amount of $7 million 
made? $3 million for each fiscal year, 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. MacDonatp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Was all the detail presented with regard to the 
necessity for these roads? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now with regard to the establishment of the pulp 
mill in the vicinity of Ketchikan; that has been a live issue for a num- 
ber of years and has been presented previously to legislative commit- 
tees; but no authorization was made until the Act of 1950 when an 
authorization was made for this purpose. 

At this point I shall read into the record the language with regard to 
this matter contained in Public Law 769, Eighty-first Congress. 

Forest Highways within adjoining or adjacent to the Tongass National Forest, 
the additional sum of $334 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, and a 
like sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, to provide for the improvement 
and extension of the highway facilities to serve the present and potential traffic 
incident to the further development of the timber and other resources of south- 
eastern Alaska. — 

I notice that most of your proposed new highway in the vicinity of 
Juneau is on Douglas Island rather than on the mainland, although 
there is a road which would go by that famous Alaska-Juneau Gold 
Mine. What is happening with that mine at the moment? 

Mr. Hernrziteman. The mine is temporarily closed down. It is a 
gold-mining property. The price of gold has not been increased since 
1934 or 1935 when it was set at $35 an ounce. A few vears after that, 
about 1944, the mine could no longer operate because of increased 
wages and the high price of supplies. 
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Mr. Rooney. As a matter of curiosity, is there still any dredge go}; 
mining in Alaska? 

Mr. Hernrzteman. In that immediate vicinity, no. There is 
great deal of it in interior Alaska. About 45 percent of the mining 
capacity, prewar, is now operating again. That is the placer mining 
capacity in interior Alaska. 


PULP MILL OPERATION 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Forp. Who builds these pulp mills that are contemplated? 

Mr. HerntzLeman. Private enterprise. 

Mr. Forp. Under a permit issued by the Forest Service? 

Mr. Herntziteman. Yes. All of the timber in southeastern Alaska 
is in the Tongass National Forest, and we issue cutting rights extend- 
ing over a long period of years to timber-using industry of this sort 
The particular enterprise at Ketchikan we have been talking about has 
received cutting rights for a period of 50 years. The whole timber 
operation is to be handled on a sustained yield basis and all cutting 
will be done under the supervision of the Forest Service. The com- 
panies pay us for the timber as cutting progresses. 

Mr. Forp. These access highways will go from the city of Ketchikan 
to the place of employment? 

Mr. HernrztemMan. To the place of employment and also to other 

oints around the three proposed pulp mill towns, Juneau, Sitka, and 
‘etchikan, to permit the community to expand; to take care of the 
increased population which will result from these pulp mills. I want 
to emphasize that these roads we are speaking about are not to be 
used as logging roads. The pulp companies will have to build their 
own logging roads from salt water out into the woods. In all of the 
cases, Juneau-Ketchikan and Sitka, the logging operations will be long 
distances from the town. 


FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX IN ALASKA 


Mr. Forp. Is the regular Federal gasoline tax imposed in Alaska? 

Mr. HernrztemMan. A Federal tax and a territorial tax as well. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the Federal Government gets revenue 
from the use of automobiles in Alaska? 

Mr. HetnrzieMan. Yes, sir. Also a very large revenue will come 
to the Government from the sale of timber to the pulp mills. 


NEW HOUSING 


Mr. Forp. Who will be building the houses contemplated as a 
result of this appropriation? 

Mr. Hernrzieman. I was talking that over with the pulp company 
that is coming into Ketchikan a few evenings ago, and was told they 
are going to depend as much as possible on local concerns around 
those towns to put in the housing that is needed. They may find 
it necessary to build housing for part of their employees, but by and 
large they want their employees to live in the existing towns and in 
private houses in the environs of these towns. One of the reasons 
why we need these new and improved roads is because the towns 
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now, as all of you know who have been up there, are just bursting 
at the seams. It is necessary to lay out more land for townsite pur- 
poses and to a large extent the lands around these towns are inside 
the boundaries of the national forest. In other words, the national 
forests in Alaska come quite close in to the town limits. 


ROAD BUILDING BY TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Forp. Does the territorial government of Alaska build any 
roads itself? 

Mr. Hernrzteman. The territorial government spends, if I recall 
correctly, about a million or a million and a half dollars a year on 
roads; to quite a large extent it builds the secondary roads. The 
Federal Government builds most the main roads that we are speaking 
about here, both in the national forests and on the open public domain 
sections of Alaska. Alaska is 99 percent federally-owned. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


NAMES OF PULP COMPANIES 


Mr. Preston. I think the record ought to show the names of the 
companies involved in this pulp mill. 

Mr. Rooney. What companies are involved? 

Mr. HetntzteMan. The company that we are dealing with mostly 
at the present time is called the Ketchikan Pulp & Paper Co. This 
corporation was set up specifically to handle this project. It is 
sponsored by the American Viscose Corp. of Philidelphia and the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. of Bellingham, Wash. I understand 
that the pulp is to be used largely by the American Viscose Co., a 
large manufacturer of rayon and cellophane; but the actual pulp 
manufacture will be supervised by men from the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Paper Co., which is a pulp-manufacturing concern. 

Mr. Preston. A subsidiary corporation? 

Mr. HeInrzLeMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What are the other companies? 

Mr. HetntzteMan. One is The Alaska Industrial Co. which heads 
up in New York. Our negotiations with them have not progressed 
as far yet as with the Ketchikan company. 

Mr. Preston. Of whom are they a subsidiary? 

Mr. HetntzLeMan. They have close connections with a Belgian 
rayon concern, but I do not understand the relationship clearly 
because our negotiations have not yet gone very far with them. We 
have learned the company has spent $200,000 to date making surveys, 
investigations, and studies of the project. 

A third group is the Alaska-Juneau Gold Mining Co. in connection 
with some other concerns. They are looking into the possibilities of 
putting a pulp plant in Juneau. We also have a number of other 
companies who are looking into the Alaska pulp chances. But their 
projects have not progressed far enough yet in order to make any 
definite statements in connection with them. 

Mr. Forp. Are these on a basis of bids, a competitive bid basis? 

Mr. HernrzteMan. All timber sales are awarded on a bid basis; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The best competitive bidder gets the right to cut? 
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Mr. Hernrzieman. High bidder for the timber gets the right to 
cut it. 


Mr. Forp. The one paying the most to the Government for lumber 
on a sustained-yield basis gets the contract? 

Mr. HerntzLteMAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. The sooner these people get into production, the 
better it will be because we are suffering from a tremendous scarcity 
of pulp at this time. It is a very critical commodity. : 

Mr. HeintzLeMan. It is now shorter in supply than at any time 
in our history. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Pusuic Lanps Higuways 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is also for the Bureau of Public Roads 
and is a request under the appropriation title, Public Lands High- 
ways, for the amount of $750,000 to remain available until expended. 

We shall insert page 1 of the justifications at this point in the record 
which contains a statement with regard to the purpose and need for 
these supplemental funds. 


(The page referred to follows:) 


Appropriation: Public Lands Highways 


Request (to remain available until expended from April 1, 1951) 750, 000 
Appropriation to date (1951): 
Budget estimate next fiscal year 0 


1 Prior year balance $7,331. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


A supplemental appropriation is necessary to provide funds to reimburse the 
State of Utah for highway construction undertaken pursuant to section 10 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950. This section authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1951 for the survey, construction, reconstruction and 
maintenance of main highways through unappropriated or unreserved public lands, 
nontaxable Indian lands, or other Federal reservations. The act provided that 
$2,500,000 of the 1951 authorization was available immediately for letting of 
contracts. Under this authority, the State of Utah has been authorized to pro- 
ceed with improvement of 41 miles of highway at a cost of $750,000. 

Authorizations for highways through the public domain were provided in 
Feéderal-aid and emergency acts from 1930 to World War II. All of these prewar 
authorizations have been appropriated. The last appropriation of $3,000,000 was 
made for the fiscal year 1948. Practically all of this appropriation has been allo- 
cated and only $108,684 is unexpended. Additional appropriations were not 
requested in appropriation acts subsequent to 1948 because all of the authoriza- 
tions had been exhausted. 

Appropriations of Public Lands highway funds have been used to complete 
sections of routes principally on the Federal-aid system which the States with 
large areas of public lands are unable to finance. There remain a few sections of 
important routes lying entirely on public domain which have not been improved 
due to lack of habitation in the public domain areas and the inability of the States 
to finance such construction. Some of the sections yet to be completed are on 
transcontinental routes which will provide connecting links and alternate routes 
between defense installations. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. MacDonald, tell us briefly what this is about. 

Mr. MacDonavp. Mr. Chairman, the authorization of an appropri- 
ation for $5 million was carried by the Highway Act of 1950 and is for 
the purpose of building or helping to build sections of main highways 
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that lie on federally-owned land, public land. The request that has 
been made against this authorization for the appropriation of $750,000 
is to liquidate the contract that has been entered into with the State 
of Utah for improving sections of route number six which leads 
west from a connection with the main North-South route near Delta; 
from Delta to the Nevada line. The work on this highway, when 
completed, or the completion of the sections that are now under con- 
sideration, will complete a highway coast to coast; the remaining 
sections of it are completed. One of the contracts is now under way 
and another one is advertised; that will require a $750,000 payment. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the previous item for Alaska, how 
much do you anticipate obligating in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. MacDona.p. We had hoped to obligate all of it, Mr. Chair- 
man. The urgency is that the roads should be built before they 
undertake to build the pulp mill. We do not see how it is going to be 
possible to get sufficient labor or the necessary transportation for the 
building work unless we have the use of the highway. I stated pre- 
viously that we had been attempting to secure approval of this item 
as a legislative authorization for some time and having failed, we find 
that we now have come together with our need for construction of the 
highway and the plant at the same time. We have the plans ready 
and we believe that the contractors will be available to go ahead 
with the work at once if we have funds available. 

There is, Mr. Chairman, authority for us to proceed under the 
authorization with work of this character, but we have never made use 
of that authority and have come to the committee for an appropria- 
tion before going ahead with the actual letting of any contract; and 
we would not wish to let contracts in this case until we have the 
approval of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

If not, thank you very much, Commissioner MacDonald. 
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SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


J. VAUGHAN GARY, Virginia, Chairman 
JOHN J. ROONEY, New York RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
JOE B. BATES, Kentucky Massachusetts 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Jr., New 
York 


Tuurspay, Marcu 22, 1951. 
INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S WELFARE WORK 
WITNESSES 
JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 


UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS 


WILLIAM O. HALL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL AD- 
MINISTRATION AND CONFERENCES 


MISS EKEATHARINE F. LENROOT, CHIEF, CHILDREN’S BUREAU, FED- 
ERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


MISS FRANCES K. KERNOHAN, ASSISTANT OFFICER IN CHARGE, 
UNITED NATIONS SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 

We will now hear the request for an appropriation of $12,500,000 
to enable the President during the fiscal year 1951 to-carry out the 
provisions of title 5 of the Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950 
relating to International Children’s Welfare Work. 

The request for this appropriation appears in House Document No. 


67 at page 5. Before we proceed with the hearing I am requested by 
Mr. Rooney, one of the members of this committee, to state that he 
is not present because of the urgent need to conclude hearings on thie 
last item in the bill before the subcommittee of which he is chairman. 

Mr. Hickerson, have you a general statement you would like to 
present? 


International children’s welfare work 


Request: For 4 months from Mar. 1, 1951____--- t eet $12, 500, 000 
Appropriation to date___- ; 75, 000, 000 
Obligation to Feb. 28, 7 i 75, 000, 000 
Expenditure to Feb. 28, 1951 75, 000, 000 
Budget estimate next fiscal vear j 0 


Employment: 
Average number current appropriation 
Number involved this estimate 


Actual employment 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


These funds are for United States contributions to the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund in order to carry out a combined health, welfare, and nutrition 
program for children, including supplies, equipment, and technical aid. The 
amount of $75,000,000 previously appropriated has been expended and additional 
contributions have been made by other countries to the fund which the United 
States will be requested to match. The United States cannot match such con- 
tributions until the additional appropriation herein requested has been made. 
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ProposepD LANGUAGE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


International Children’s Welfare Fund: To enable the President, during the 
fiscal year 1951, to carry out the provisions of title V of the Foreign Economic 
Assistance Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 209), relating to international children’s welfare 
work, $12,500,00. 


UnitTED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 
Authorization 


Public Law 84, Eightieth Congress, May 31, 1947: Authorized $15,000,000 
contribution without limitation and after that, no further contributions which 
would cause the aggregate amount of United States contributions to exceed 57 
percent of the total contributed or $40,000,000, whichever is the lesser. 

Public. Law 472; Eightieth Congress, April 3, 1948: Authorized a total of 
$100,000,000 or 72 percent of total contributed after May 31, 1947, whichever is 
the lesser and extended availability through June 30, 1949. 

Public Law 170, Eighty-first Congress, July 14, 1949: Extended availability 
through June 30, 1950. 

Public Law 535 (title V), Eighty-first Congress, June 5, 1950: Extended availa- 
bility of funds under title I of Public Law 793 to June 30, 1951, and authorized 
not to exceed $15,000,000 for the fiscal year 1951. 

Nore.—Senate bill would have merely extended original authority which would 
have amounted to $25,000,000 ($100,000,000 less $75,000,000 appropriated). 


Appropriations 


Public Law 271, Eightieth Congress, June 30, 1947: Appropriated $332,000,000 
to the President for relief assistance to war-devastated countries and referred 
back to Public Law 84 which authorized $40,000,000 for UNICEF. 

Public Law 793, Eightieth Congress, June 28, 1948: Appropriated $35,000,000 
to the President to carry out the provisions of Publie Law 472. 


Allocations to State 


F-R No. 12, $15,000,000, August 29, 1947. 
F-R No. 38, $15,000,000, March 11, 1948. 
CF No. 1, $10,000,000, June 17, 1948. 
CF No. 3, $35,000,000, July 20, 1948. 


Further appropriations under Public Law 535 


An amendment to the fiscal year 1951 appropriation bill was submitted to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in the amount of $15,000,000. The committee 
approved $12,500,000 and this action was upheld by the Senate. The joint 
conferees eliminated the item entirely. After this action a letter was sent to the 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee urging reconsideration and a 
letter was also sent to the chairman of the House Appropriations Committee re- 
questing favorable action if the Senate committee should recommend an appropri- 
ation. An amount of $12,500,000 was subsequently included by the Senate 
committee in the supplemental appropriation bill and was again eliminated in 
joint conference. Senate Joint Resolution 206 was introduced in the Senate 
providing for a Reconstruction Finance Corporation advance for this purpose 
pending an appropriation but did not pass. On February 7, 1951, a request for 
a 1951 supplemental in the amount of $12,500,000 was transmitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S WELFARE WoRK 


Statutory authorization 


Authorization is contained in title V of Public Law 535, Eighty-first Congress, 
approved June 5, 1950, for an appropriation of not to exceed $15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951 to enable the President to make contributions 
to the United Nations for international children’s welfare work or to the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) in accordance with the prc- 
visions of said title. 

Background 


The functions of UNICEF are outlined in General Assembly Resolution 57 (1), 
dated December 11, 1946, entitled ‘‘Establishment of an International Children’s 
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Emergency Fund.’’ The fund was created for (1) the benefit of children and 
adolescents of countries which were victims of aggression and in order to assist in 
their rehabilitation; (2) the benefit of children and adolescents receiving United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) assistance; (3) 
child health and welfare purposes, generally, giving high priority to the children 
of countries which were victims of aggression. 

On December 1, 1950 the General Assembly, at its fifth session, adopted a 
resolution entitled “‘Continuing Needs of Children.’”’ This resolution (1) con- 
tinues UNICEF for 3 years and provides for furthertreview by the General As- 
sembly at that time; (2) places greater emphasis on long-range activities for 
children; (3) recognizes the necessity for devoting a greater share of the fund’s 
resources to the development of programs outside of Europe, particularly in 
underdeveloped countries; (4) establishes a new executive board to consist of the 
18 governments who are members of the Social Commission of the Economic 
and Social Council and 8 governments to be elected by the Economic and Social 
Council; (5) specifies, in general, the relationship of UNICEF to the specialized 
agencies in the field of international children’s welfare work. 

The nature of the future role of UNICEF was extensively debated at the fifth 
session of the General Assembly prior to its recess on December 15, 1950. The 
principal issue was whether provision should be made at this time for a per- 
manent long-range program for children, or whether UNICEF should be con- 
tinued at this time as an emergency organization. The Economie and Social 
Council, in August 1950, acting on a draft resolution cosponsored by the United 
States, recommended that new and permanent arrangements be set up within 
the United Nations framework for dealing with the needs of children. This 
resolution provided for a new executive board and, in recognition of the termina- 
tion of the emergency for which UNICEF was created, changed the emphasis on 
the types of work which should be carried out in the future. Although relief 
might be given in special emergencies, greater attention was to be given to train- 
ing services and demonstrations and advisory assistance, accompanied by ap- 
propriate supplies, in support of the recipient countries’ permanent programs for 
children. The resolution formalized machinery for full participation in the 
program by the specialized agencies within their appropriate fields of activity. 

When the Economic and Social Council resolution was discussed in the General 
Assembly’s Third Committee (Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural) later in 1950, 
the country (Australia) which has been the second largest contributor to the 
fund introduced a resolution which, in essence, provided that the emergency 
organization should be continued with no view to its becoming permanent. It 
subsequently became clear that the overwhelming majority wished to continue 
UNICEF as an “emergency organization”’ for a period of at least 3 years with 
a view, however, to establishing a permanent program at the end of that time. 
The delegations from Asia particularly felt that there was no reason for con- 
cluding that there was no longer an emergency simply because ‘‘the emergency” 
was over in Europe. They maintained that the state of their children had been 
an emergency situation for centuries. This attitude, added to the reluctance of 
certain donor countries to commit themselves to further financial contributions 
on a permanent basis, resulted in the unanimous adoption, in December 1950, of 
the General Assembly resolution referred to above. The United States abstained 
on the final vote on the resolution, having made clear that it regretted (a) that 
the Economic and Social Council resolution had not been taken sufficiently into 
account; (b) that a clear definition of the relation of supplies to long-range assist- 
ance had not been incorporated in the resolution; (c) that there were no arrange- 
ments included for a sharing of the administrative costs of the fund by all United 
Nations Members; (d) that the machinery for coordination between the fund 
and the specialized agencies had not been adequately formalized. 


Organization 


The organization of UNICEF for the next 3 years, as envisaged by the General 
Assembly resolution, will, in general, follow the pattern of the existing organiza- 
tion. However, the composition of the executive board is different and is in 
line with the views of the United States inasmuch as it now includes the member 
governments of the Social Commission. The newly elected board consists of the 
following 26 governments: Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Byelorussia, 
Canada, Ceylon, China, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Israel, Italy, New Zealand, South Africa, Switzerland, Thailand, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, United States, U. 8. 8. R., Uruguay, Yugoslavia. 
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Accomplishments 


1. Types of aid given—(a) Supplementary feeding.—The first substantial aid 
granted by the fund was for the benefit of children in 14 war-devastated countries 
in Europe and consisted of skim milk, whole milk for infants, fats, fish-liver oil, 
and some meat products. This began in December 1947, and by the winter of 
1948-49 had reached nearly 5,000,000 children. UNICEF-assisted supple- 
mentary feeding continues on a substantial scale in Greece, Italy, and Yugoslavia, 
and has been provided for Palestine refugee mothers and children. Six European 
countries which had previously been assisted by UNICEF are now continuing 
supplementary feeding from their own resources. During 1949 and 1950 a 
number of smaller-scale projects, mostly demonstration projects but including 
emergency assistance to refugees in India and Pakistan, were supported in Asia 
and Latin America, and are receiving continuing support. A total of $79,300,000 
has been allocated for supplementary feeding since the inception of the fund. 

(b) BCG antituberculosis vaccination —One of the greatest dangers following 
the war was the spread of tuberculosis among children and adolescents. In 
March 1948 the fund entered into an agreement with the Danish Red Cross and 
its Scandinavian associates for the purpose of constituting a joint enterprise to 
help countries, through the provision of expert international staff, transport, 
vaccines, and equipment, to undertake mass BCG vaccination campaigns. These 
campaigns began in Europe but now extend to Asia, Latin America, the Middle 
East, and North Africa. A total of 11,500,000 children have been vaccinated so 
far through the assistance of the joint enterprise. With the ending of the mass 
vaccination campaigns in Europe, the countries have an administrative organiza- 
tion within their health services to carry on vaccination on a permanent basis. 
Outside Europe the campaigns are continuing. The sum of $5,500,000 has beer 
allocated for this activity, and another $3,000,000 for other forms of tuberculosis 
control. 

(c) Raw materials —Cotton, wool, and leather have been supplied for proc- 
essing in receiving countries into clothing, blankets, layettes, and shoes for 
6,000,000 children. A total of $7,600,000 has been allocated for this aid. 

(d) Aid for maternal and child health services—Equipment and international 
advisory personnel have been supplied for child health centers and for training 
of workers within the country for maternal and child health services. Such aid, 
as well as the types of aid mentioned in the following paragraphs, has been pro- 
vided to Europe and has constituted the bulk of aid to Asia and Latin America, 
for which allocations began to be made in 1948 and 1949. The sum of $10,500,000 
has been allocated for this purpose. 

(e) Aid for control of communicable diseases affecting large numbers of children.— 
Supplies of simple but highly effective products, such as DDT, sulpha drugs, and 
antibiotics, were completely lacking in the war-devastated countries and under- 
developed countries. Insecticides, penicillin, vaccines, transport, and sprayers 
have been supplied to aid projects for the control of communicable diseases, 
including prenatal syphilis, malaria, yaws, diphtheria, and whooping cough. 
The amount of $5,500,000 has been allocated for this purpose, and 20,000,000 
children will have been treated or vaccinated by the end of the program. 

(f) Production equipment.—Imported equipment for drying or pasteurizing 
local milk to serve 4,000,000 children with free supplementary milk on a con- 
tinuing basis has been provided. The sum of $4,100,000 has been allocated for 
this purpose. An allocation of $850,000 has also been made for imported equip- 
ment for the production of antibiotics in India. 

(g) Training workers for maternal and child care services.—In addition to equip- 
ment for training workers inside the country, the fund has aided the establishment 
of two permanent institutions, namely, the International Children’s Centre in 
Paris, for which $1,000,000 has been allocated, and an Ali India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health to be based in Calcutta, for which $930,000 has been 
allocated. 

2. Policies and methods.—(a) All aid has been given in response to Government 
requests and proposals, and the agreed plans of operation have been administered 
by governments (or voluntary agencies designated by them). 

(6) Aid has been allocated by the Board either to assist during emergencies or 
to obtain continuing benefits. The main part of supplementary feeding, raw 
materials, and training and medical aid in Europe consisted of emergency aid 
to countries devastated in World War IT. As a result of other emergencies, 
including those from natural causes, the fund has aided Palestine refugees, the 
ee of Ecuador (following the earthquake in 1949), and refugees in India, 

akistan, and Korea. 
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(c) Whenever international technical advice has been required, increasing effor; 
has been made to obtain such staff from the appropriate specialized agency or {\\o 
United Nations Department of Social Affairs, and closer-working relations, par- 
ticularly those within countries, are being developed with specialized agencies, 


United States interest 


The basic interest of the people of the United States in the work of UNICEF 
continues to be humanitarian. Children should not be deprived of their minimum 
medical and nutritional needs. Governments, particularly those of underdeveloped 
countries, should be assisted in every way possible. The organization is now con- 
centrating its efforts on behalf of the children of Asia, the Middle East, and Latin 
America. It is in the interest of the United States that aid should be given to 
these children through international means as was done earlier for the children 
in formerly UNRRA-assisted countries in Europe. It is also in the interest of 
the United States that this Government give concrete support to the Genera! 
Assembly action on behalf of children through contributions to UNICEF. 


Program 


During the calendar year 1950, and particularly since June 1950, the fund's 
programs have shifted both in geographic emphasis and in type. 

The programs are now more concentrated in Asia, the Middle East, and Latin 
America. The type of program has changed from the earlier mass feeding of a 
emergency relief character, which was the essence of the earlier European pro- 
grams, to more comprehensive maternal and child hea!th programs. The fund, 
in action, has developed a new definition of an ‘‘emergency relief program’’ by 
making available to the countries outside of Europe supplies accompanied by the 
necessary technical help to enable governments to improve their child welfare 
institutions. ; 

With respect to Europe, the fund’s international resident missions in Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Finland, and Poland were terminated during 1950. During 
this period the fund’s allocations for Albania and Communist China were sus- 
pended owing to the failure of the authorities of these countries to meet the 
requirements of the necessary international agreements. Reports have been 
received that the Mission in Czechoslovakia may close shortly. 

At the most recent Executive Board meeting of UNICEF (November 27, 1950 
the major new allocations approved for Europe were for Italy, Yugoslavia, Western 
Germany, Malta, and Greece. As further evidence of the shift in geographic 
emphasis, the executive board in 1950 allocated for Europe only $3,872,000 
(including $387,000 for Germany, $770,000 for Greece, $315,000 for Italy, 
$1,507,000 for Yugoslavia), whereas it allocated $2,305,000 for the Middle East, 
$2,504,000 for Latin America, and $5,718,000 for Asia. In addition, in 1950 the 
executive board allocated $5,982,000 for training, milk-conservation projects 
financing of technical personnel, freight and other administrative costs, much of 
which went for projects outside of Europe. 


Basis of estimate 


It is believed that an amount of $12,500,000 expresses the interest of the United 
States in the program of UNICEF for the fiscal year 1951. This amount was 
earlier supported by the Senate Appropriations Committee in its reeommendation 
for an appropriation to implement title V of Public Law 535, Eighty-first Congress. 

The appropriation here requested will be used to match contributions made to 
the fund by other governments within the limitations imposed by the provisio: 
of Public Law 535, Lighty-first Congress. The fund reports that as of January |, 
1951, UNICEF had received from other governments approximately $2,800,000 
in excess of the contributions which have exhausted the $75,000,000 United States 
contribution previously authorized and provided for by appropriations. Tl. 
administration of UNICEF is currently making a concentrated effort to obtain 
further contributions from other governments. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hicxerson. I am here today, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
to recommend strongly an appropriation to enable the United States 
to continue its contributions to the United Nations Internationa! 
Children’s Emergency Fund, pursuant to title V of Public Law 535 
of the Eighty-first Congress. I should like to indicate why I think 
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it is essential that the United States continue to support this program 
to the extent of $12,500,000 for this fiscal year. 

It is necessary to review for a moment the purpose and program of 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. It 
was established by the United Nations General Assembly in 1946 for 
the primary purpose of extending aid to children and adolescents of 
countries which had been devastated by war. It was an outgrowth 
of the work of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. It gave recognition to the fact that terrible suffering would 
continue among large numbers of children on the termination of 
UNRRA if further aid was not extended to children by the United 
Nations. In addition to aid to children of certain war-devastated 
countries, the fund was authorized to extend help for child health 
purposes generally, giving priority to children of countries victims of 
aggression. 

The United States took the lead in responding to the challenge 
of such a program by contributing $75,000,000 over a period of 3 
years. Approximately 53 other countries and thousands of private 
individuals and organizations all over the world have made substantial 
contributions to enable the fund to carry out a program of aid to 
children in 60 countries. The total funds made available by the 
Children’s Fund have, under agreements with the recipient countries, 
been more than matched by the recipient countries themselves. The 
net result of these combined efforts is that the United Nations has 
given tremendous impetus to the various types of programs of aid to 
children. These programs include supplementary feeding; vaccination 
against tuberculosis; provision of clothing; aid for maternal and child 
health services; assistance in the control of communicable diseases 
such as eradication of syphilis and malaria, diphtheria and whooping 
cough ; development of methods of safe processing of milk; and training 
workers for maternal and child care services. The program of 
UNICEF is producing tangible and observable results in feeding and 
clothing children and protecting them from disease. For this reason 
it has become in the mind of the average person, not only in other 
countries of the world but in the United States, one of the chief 
symbols of what the United Nations can and should do for the common 
good. 

Last year constituted a turning point in the operations of the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. The primary purpose for which 
the fund was established was rapidly being fulfilled. This was evi- 
denced in the discontinuance of emergency feeding programs in Europe 
except in countries such as Greece, Yugoslavia, and Italy. As a result 
it was the view of the United States, expressed in various organs of 
the United Nations, that: First, there should be a shift of emphasis 
from emergency relief in the furnishing of supplies to technical help 
to governments for their permanent child welfare programs accom- 
panied by supplies for demonstration purposes; and, second, this type 
of aid should become a permanent feature of the United Nations 
program. 

The United States at the same time recognized that relief for special 
emergencies would continue to be necessary as in the cases of Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Palestine, and Korea. Our point of view did not prevail, 
however, in the resolution which the General Assembly adopted last 
fall. This was due largely to the views of many of the underdeveloped 
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countries which still preferred the emphasis to remain on a direct aid 
program of supplies and also because many of the donor countries did 
not wish to commit themselves to the financial implications of a long- 
range program for the aid of children. As a result, the General 
Assembly provided for the extension of the life of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund for another 3 years, at the same time 
agreeing to consider the possibility of permanent arrangements at the 
end of that time. 

The desire of the United States to establish a different type of 
program was reflected, however, in many ways. To some extent the 
final resolution shifts the emphasis of the program from countries 
victims of aggression to underdeveloped areas. The resolution recog- 
nizes the long-term values for children through the proviso that the 
fund should give attention, whenever appropriate, to strengthening 
permanent child health and welfare programs of the countries receiv- 
ing assistance. The resolution calls for reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Board to insure better coordination of effort and wider geographi- 
cal distribution of governments. The views held by the United States 
have already influenced the manner in which the operations of the 
fund are being carried out by the new Executive Board. * The pro- 
grams in Asia and Latin America are being rapidly extended and 
directed primarily to aiding the governments of these countries to 
attack the basic problems connected with child health, nutrition, and 
welfare. The resources and facilities of the specialized agencies are 
being more fully utilized in both the planning and operating stages 
and through this means the possibility of duplication in programing 
is prevented. 

T have dealt at some length with the development of the fund and 
the United States role therein because I wish to make it clear that the 
United States has always taken the lead in the United Nations in 
supporting the widest and most effective aid to children. Differences 
of opinion have existed and will doubtless continue to exist, in an 
organization composed of representatives of such widely varying 
cultures, as to the best methods and techniques for meeting children’s 
needs with the resources available to the United Nations. However, 
these differences as to method should not be allowed to obscure the 
humanitarian objectives toward which this program is directed and in 
which we have so great a stake, nor should they lead us to withhold 
the contribution which we can make to the achievement of. these 
objectives. I must stress that the best traditions and interests of 
the United States require that we continue to give active support to 
international child welfare work. 

It is important that the United States continue to support the 
fund. This is not only because of our own interest in its humani- 
tarian efforts but also because our failure to do so would have serious 
social and political repercussions at this time. The fund’s activities 
are contributing to the social stability of the world in the provision 
of aid to its younger citizens. Although unwarranted in their 
assumptions, many delegations in the General Assembly interpreted 
the United States move to put children’s welfare work on a firmer 
footing and to reduce the emphasis on emergency aid as a withdrawal 
of the United States support for international assistance to children. 
The delegations from Asia, the Middle East, and Latin America felt 
that the United Nations responsibilities for relief assistance should not 
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stop with the recovery of Europe but should be diverted and continued 
in Asia, the Middle East, and Latin America where children had been 
subjected to great suffering for centuries. If the United States at 
this time should fail to assume its appropriate financial support of the 
Children’s Fund, such action would be interpreted as a sign of dis- 
crimination against the children of underdeveloped countries. At 
the same time, at least one of the satellite countries indicated its 
intention to continue its contribution to the fund. 

We are requesting $12,500,000 because to the best of our knowledge 
this sum will be required to enable the United States to continue its 
support of the fund activities in accordance with present matching 
arrangements, since firm pledges and contributions and anticipated 
pledges and contributions of other countries by June 30, 1951, will 
total an estimated 28 percent,of this amount. 

As you know, the fund projects its programs only when money is 
in sight. At the present time the fund has allocated all but $40,000 
of the $152,844,000 contributed or pledged to date. Of this amount, 
$119,027,000 had actually been spent by the Ist of January and most 
of the remainder was allocated to fulfill programs already under way. 
New contributions are, therefore, necessary to enable the emergency 
programs to be continued in Greece, Yugoslavia, Palestine, and 
Korea beyond July 1951, and to expand the child medical and nutri- 
tional programs just gaining momentum in Asia and Latin America. 

I should like to add that the Department feels so strongly about 
the basic importance of a United Nations program for children and 
the necessity for the United States giving full support to the General 
Assembly resolution that we have initiated a request for authorization 
of further appropriations for the years 1952 and 1953. 

It is the earnest hope of the Department of State that at the ap- 
propriate time the Congress will give its wholehearted support to 
these further requests for the Children’s Fund. 

The United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund is a 
symbol of the United Nations at work. It is an outstanding example 
of how countries can help themselves with the aid of the United 
Nations. UNICEF is making a tangible contribution to the social 
stability of countries through assistance to their children—who will 
have such great responsibility as the citizens of the future. 

Mr. WiccLteswortnH. The interpretations by other nations to wiich 
you refer do not sound as if the State Department had been very 
effective in its presentation. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Mr. Wigglesworth, we were represented in that 
particular committee by Mrs. Roosevelt and I do not believe there is 
a more effective speaker in the world than Mrs. Roosevelt. We gave 
her every bit of assistance we could. If she could not convince people 
it is difficult for me to understand who could. Maybe we did not 
give her enough backstopping and help. We tried to do so. 

The President is recommending $12,500,000 because, to the best 
of our knowledge, this will be the amount required to have the United 
States support the fund’s activities in accordance with the present 
arrangement, since the anticipated pledges and contributions of other 
countries by June 30 will total an estimated 28 percent of that. 

We put in the record, Mr. Chairman, some tables showing the exact 
status of contributions and matching contributions up to the latest 
date for which we have information. The fund only projects its 
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program when the money is in sight. I am told at the present time 
it is all assigned except $40,000. Of the total funds contributed to 
it $119,000,000 had actually been spent by January 1, 1951. The 
remainder was allocated to fulfill programs already under way. 

I should confess to you, Mr. Chairman, that this appropriation js 
for the fiscal year ending next June and we think this work is so im- 
portant that we have initiated a request for authorization for further 
appropriations for 1952 and 1953. 


STATUS OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Gary. We will insert at this point in the record the statement 
showing status of contributions to the International Children’s Fund, 
(The statement is as follows:) 


Status or GovERNMENTAL CONTRIBUTIONS, AS OF Marca 15, 1951 


I. The position as regards the matching of contributions and pledges by the 
Government of the United States of America is as follows: 


(A) Contributions requested for matching, but not yet matched 





Contributing country weet ved ue 








Canada! Sept. 13, 1950 
Pakistan July 24, 1950 
“ June 23, 1950 

Aug. 17, 1950 62, 656. 36 


277, 406. 94 











1 These contributions have been matched in part, but balances as shown still remain to be matched due 


to exhaustion of prior United States appropriations. 


(B) Contributions ready for submission against new appropriation 


. 23 
. 20 
52. 33 
. 00 
. 00 
5. 71 
. 00 
. 42 
. 00 
. 00 


expected to be implemented before 30 June 1951 


$560, 000. 00 | Guatemala $10, 000. 00 

2, 027. 92| Iceland 30, 887. 58 

1 45, 000. 00} J 1 150, 000. 00 

Ceylon___. 5, 000. 00 1, 400. 00 
Chile 1 §, 000. 00 100, 000. 00 
1 10, 000. 00 304, 885. 00 

Dominican Republic___- 50, 000. 00 | United Kingdom 280, 000. 00 
Ecuador 1, 480. 00 | Yugoslavia 200, 000. 00 
France 285, 714. 29 ———— —- 
120, 000. 00 Total 2, 161, 394. 79 





1 Estimated. 


(D) Present additional pledges to be implemented in 1952 or later 


Dominican Republic $50, 000 | Yugoslavia 1 $500, 000 
500, 000 —- 
700, 000 Total 1, 750, 000 
1 Not less than $500,000 of which $300,000 in 1952, 
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On the basis of the 72-28 matching formula recommended by the President, 
equivalent contributions from the Government of the United States of America 
in respect of the foregoing categories would be as follows: 





- . Matching 
i iiatalitel equivalent 





A. Requests submitted; awaiting new appropriation $277, 406. 94 713, 332. 13 

B. Requests not yet submitted; awaiting new appropriation 620, 264.55 | 1, 594, 965. 98 

©. 1951 pledges 2, 161, 394. 79 5, 557, 872. 32 

3, 059, 066.23 | 7, 866, 170. 43 
| 











Il. A number of governments have notified UNICEF of contributions for both 
1951 and 1952 but confirming action on these contributions has not yet been taken 
by their respective parliaments. On the basis of this information and other dis- 
cussions currently taking place by Mr. Pate and Mr. Heyward on their Latin- 
American and Asiatic trips, it would appear that contributions equivalent to 
another $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 would be finalized by June 30, 1951. 

On the basis of pledges which have already been made against the United States 
fiscal year 1952 (see (D) above) and informal discussions with Government repre- 
sentatives, it would appear that the equivalent of $8,500,000 to $9,500,000 would 
be contributed to UNICEF by governments between June 30, 1951, and June 30, 
1952. 


Foreign ‘government contributions to United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) matched by the United States 











Percentage || | Percentage 
of total | of total 
0 yu- " P “ yu- 
He seo Foreign governments | — 
Amount cluding | Amount | cluding 
United = |} } | United 
States | | States 
contribu- | contribu- 
tions) | } tions) 


| Contributions matched Contributions matched 
' 
| 


Foreign governments 





J ER A $9, 889, 280. New Zealand_________| 860 
Austria 3 37, 437. 89 .036 || Norway 208. 6: 
Belgium 36, 350. § . 034 |} 3, 022. ! 
Bulgaria 6, 016. 7 .005 || Phillippines. __-_-._-- | 200, 000 
Canada___- 6, 596, 364. 6. 332 || Poland 950, 000. 
Costa Bice. ....-...- 10, 000. 4 22. | Seo ee 3, 474. § 
Czechoslovakia____--- 1, 100, 000. .056 |} Singapore 9, 403. 2 
EIA 416, 740. .400 |} Sweden.........__-- , 789. 
Dominican Republic- 170, 000. 00 | . 163 || Switzerland --____-___- . 220. 
Ecuador....._....... 3, 529. .003 || ‘Turkey biel 7, 857. 
69, 665. . 067 Union of South Africa_| 443, 275. 
1, 544, 930. § .483 |} United Kingdom .____! 403, 000. 
| SCR Ea ate 22, 266. 67 .021 |} Uruguay_............| 1, 000, 000. 
Haiti__ 4, 000. ( .004 || Venezuela_____- nel 100, 000. 
Hungary ..........-.- 23, 316. § .022 |} Yugoslavia...........| $89, 919. 
Iceland 78, 742. . 075 |} ——— : 
60, 450. | . 058 Total___. | 29, 166, 666. 87 
| 
} 





25, 000. .024 || United States match- 
839, 248. - 805 ing contributions. -- 
10, 997. 6 . 019 
Malaya.. 29, 400. | . 028 Total contribu- 
Netherlands____.....- 5, 849. 06 . 005 O08 5. o. <2 22. | 104, 166, 666. § 


75, 000, 000, 





Newfoundland 100, 050. 








ACCOMPLISHMENT OF FUND 


Mr. Gary. This fund was originally created for the benefit of 
children who were victims of aggression, for the benefit of children 
receiving UNRRA assistance and for child health and welfare pur- 
poses generally. To what extent has the operation of the fund de- 
viated from the original intent? 
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Mr. Hicxerson. Miss Lenroot, I think, probably, you have had 
more direct experience with that. 

Miss Lenroor. I will be glad to reply. 

Mr. Gary. If you will, Miss Lenroot, I think it would be well if you 
would give us a brief statement, not too much detail, as to what this 
fund has accomplished thus far and what it is now proposed to do. 

Miss Lenroot. Mr. Chairman, I have been a member of the fund 
from the beginning, also a member of the program committee of the 
fund which reviews in detail all proposals and programs, and in the 
early years of the fund I was Chairman of the Committee on Admin- 
istrative Budget. So, I have had fairly close association with the 
work of the fund. 

I think I would just like to relate my comments to your question 
as to whether or to what extent the work of the fund has deviated from 
the terms of the original resolution. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, it has not deviated from the purpose out- 
lined in the original resolution which contemplated in the third state- 
ment of purpose activities “for health purposes generally” with, 
perhaps, one qualification. That is, that the third proviso asked that 
priority be given to children in countries victims of aggression. 

In review of the work of the fund as time went on, and taking cog- 
nizance of the very urgent needs in undeveloped areas, such as those 
of Asia, the Middle East, and certain parts of Latin America, the 
General Assembly in 1950 asked that the fund give more emphasis 
to children in undeveloped areas and, in the last resolution adopted 
by it in 1950, the fund was specifically directed to shift its emphasis 
to children in undeveloped areas. 

In the beginning the fund gave primary attention to children in 
Europe, whose well-being had been terrifically impaired by the devas- 
tation of war. It also had at an early date allocated funds to China, 
recognizing that China had also been seriously involved in the war. 
But only a small part of these funds has been expended for obvious 
reasons growing out of the political situation, and the fund is not now 
carrying on operations in China. 

The program in Europe began by emphasis on child feeding. Since 
the supplies, particularly of milk and other so-called protective foods 
needed to insure the development of children, had been so impaired 
by the effects of war, the bulk of the money in the beginning was 
devoted to child-feeding programs. It is estimated that from 
2,500,000 children to 8,000,000 children and mothers were given a 

lass of milk each day for a period of months and in many instances 
or a period of years. 

Fortunately, there was available powdered milk in the United 
States and the supply was drawn upon heavily. Because of the 
expense of whole milk, skimmed milk was used except for infants and 
the fats were supplied in part by fats obtained from other countries 
and certain other elements of the diet were also provided from other 
countries. Cod-liver oil or other fish-liver oils were supplied, and 
constituted an item of very great importance to the welfare and growth 
of children. I would say in relation to the matching principle, no 
aid was given except on the basis of a plan developed by the country 
and approved by the Board and agreements entered into between 
the fund and the government which assured at least equivalent local 
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supplies and the full cost of local administration to be borne by the 
country aided. The principle of nondiscrimination on the basis of 
political belief or for other reasons had to be applied in the distribution 
of food and other assistance. 

As time went on it was recognized there were several other needs 
of children that were also very acute, particularly health needs, and 
J am still talking of children of war-devastated areas. Tuberculosis 
was rampant and the fund early developed the program, with the 
aid of Scandinavian countries. Testing was instituted; 25,000,000 
children and young adults were tested for tuberculosis and about 
12,000,000 were vaccinated. 


INCIDENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Mr. Gary. Can you tell us what incidence of tuberculosis was 
found among these 25,000,000. 

Miss Lenroor. It would be about 50 percent showing positive 
reactions because they vaccinated them only when they found negative 
reactions. They were tested by the tuberculin-test method. 

Mr. Gary. And not X-rayed? 

Miss Lenrootr. No. They were vaccinated with BCG vaccine 
but only when they did not react positively to the tests were they 
vaccinated. 

Mr. Gary. From what areas were these children taken? 

Miss Lenroor. They were children from a number of European 
countries and the program has later been extended to other countries. 
The countries in Europe were Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Malta, Poland, Yugoslovia. 

Mr. Gary. The President stated at one time in his message that 
the incidence of tuberculosis among the children of Greece was 
approximately 85 percent, if I remember correctly. Does that mean 
that the situation in Greece has improved or the proportion brought 
down by the other countries? 

Miss Lenroor. The figure I gave you was an average figure and 
there were countries with a higher incidence. The other day I was 
going over the reports of the World Health Organization with regard 
to the present tuberculosis situation in Europe. It is impossible to 
say how much of the reduction is due to the BCG program. I think 
a considerable part is due to it. There are marked reductions in the 
incidence of tuberculosis in most European countries. 

Mr. Gary. Are they using pneumothorax? 

Miss Lenrootr. The World Health Organization is responsible for 
the technical work on tuberculosis. Some of the countries having 
tested and vaccinated children wanted to go on with methods of 
treating children found to have tuberculosis. An important method 
aided by the fund has been streptomycin. I do not know of any 
pneumothorax work supported by the fund. 

Mr. Gary. It so happens I am very much interested in tuberculosis 
because I had the privilege of serving for 3 years as president of the 
Virginia Tuberculosis Association and am rather familiar with the 
program in this country. 

Miss Lenroor. If you would like I should be glad to send up further 
information for you. 
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FUNCTIONS OF WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Gary. Should not this part of the program be handled by the 
Health Organization? 

Miss Lenroor. That leads me to another point that I wanted to 
make. That is that all these health programs—and they include, jot 
only tuberculosis programs, but programs using penicillin for treat. 
ment of syphilis and yaws, vaccination for whooping cough, eradica- 
tion of malaria and other diseases—all these are carried on under an 
arrangement formally entered into with the World Health 
Organization. 

Mr. Gary. By WHO you mean World Health Organization? 

Miss Lenroor. Yes. It supplies all the technical assistance in the 
health field and approves of the medical programs. That was not 
true in the beginning of the BCG program, because WHO was not set 
up at the time to handle that. But now all health programs are the 
responsibility of WHO under a cooperative agreement with the fund, 
and with the fund providing necessary supplies and helping to finance 
some of the technical assistance given by the WHO. In the future, 
the specialists who cannot be paid out of the regular budget of WHO 
will be paid out of technical-assistance funds and not out of UNICEF 
funds. 

These programs are now being extended to the Middle East, to 
North Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Another aspect of the fund's 
work that has assumed considerable importance is aid in providing 
clothing. The need for clothing in the areas immediately following 
termination of hostilities was acute. Dr. Martha Eliot, now with the 
World Health Organization and who was Associate Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, took leave from the Children’s Bureau at the begin- 
ning of the operation to visit most European countries who were then 
just developing applications for aid. She consulted with many hos- 
pital administrators and people of all kinds who came in contact with 
children. Invariably they said the first thing needed was milk; the 
second was clothing, chiefly diapers—they did not have any means of 
providing for them—and these medical programs were third. 

The fund has bought raw materials for cotton garments, for shoes 
and layettes. 

WORK OF THE FUND IN JAPAN 


I happen to have a letter dated February 23, 1951, from Brig. Gen. 
Crawford F. Sams, Medical Corps chief at General Headquarters of 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan. The fund 
has extended its program to Japan, and aid from the fund has been 
used for feeding and clothing programs there. In this letter to 
Miss Margherita Strahler, chief of the operation in Japan, the general 
Says: 


I am sorry to learn of your imminent departure from Japan. During your 2 
years of attachment to Public Health and Welfare Section we have all come to 
accept you as an integral part of our staff and will miss you as if you were one 
of our own. 

In evaluating the excellent program that United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund has carried out in Japan, it beeomes obvious that the 
leadership which you have personally given the Japanese has had much to do with 
the very commendable manner in which they have carried out their responsibilities. 
I believe that both the feeding program and the clothing program have been 
carried out in a highly exemplary manner, and I know of the deep appreciation 
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on the part of the Japanese people, not alone for the intrinsic value of these 
programs, but also for your own understanding and able assistance in assuring 
their success. 

Please be assured of our continuing cooperation with your successor. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


In addition to clothing programs, it early became obvious that if 
one of the primary purposes of the fund operations was to be achieved 
all of this work, even the emergency work, should be used to strengthen 
and improve the basic services for children in the countries receiving 
aid. It was obviously true that help would have to be given to 
strengthen the basic maternal and child-health programs of the 
countries. 

That was done by providing help for training personnel because 
the supply of doctors and nurses and other children’s workers had been 
greatly diminished by war, and many of them had been cut off from 
professional developments in other countries. So, with the coopera- 
tion of France, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and Sweden, train- 
ing courses were set up for doctors and nurses, and other children’s 
workers. The fund also gave assistance to a permanent training 
center in Paris which reaches people in many countries. Similarly, 
aid is now being given to a training center in Calcutta which serves 
Burma and Thailand and other countries in that area. 

In addition, local training programs were carried on with UNICEF 
help where local workers were brought in and were then sent out to 
train others also. There is, for example, an important midwife- 
training program going on in Colombia. In extending the training 
work, it became necessary to supply equipment necessary for maternal 
and child-health centers; even such simple things as tongue depressors 
and other simple equipment were lacking. 


EMERGENCY SITUATIONS 


As time went on, the fund was confronted not only with the im- 
portance of emphasizing the basic long-continuing service to improve 
the health and well-being of children, and promote morale, but they 
were also faced with certain emergency situations—the problem of 
refugees in the Palestine area, for example. The fund was the first 
United Nations agency to give assistance in that area, and it has since 
cooperated with other United Nation agencies under a coordinated 
UN program. Then the fund was called upon to give assistance to 
victims of a devastating earthquake in Ecuador. It allocated 
$1,050,000 for relief in Korea. Work has been done under the UN 
there, and blankets and clothing have been made available with other 
forms of relief. 

To go back to the long-time emphasis of the program, the fund 
early realized that just to put in supplies for feeding was not enough, 
though it would serve an immediate purpose in bridging over a tre- 
mendous gap in food supplies. In many of those countries thay had 
little or no experience in safe-milk supplies. So the fund in cooper- 
ation with the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions has assisted countries to develop milk conservation plants where 
milk can be dried and methods of distribution worked out. This aid 
represents only a small proportion of the cost of these plants—the 
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‘cost of a few technical parts not available within the country. By 

this will ensure a continuing supply of milk to needy children in many 

of these countries. 
PROBLEMS AT THE UN 


To go back for a moment to the problems confronting the United 
States delegation to the General Assembly. In considering proposals 
for a long-range program, there were two problems which I think were 
responsible for differences of opinion, and for the fact that the United 
States did not fully carry its position. 

The first was some misunderstanding about words. It is very 
difficult in an international gathering to find words that mean the 
same thing to all people. The United States position was that we 
would assist in the development of long-range programs for children 
by giving technical assistance, in cooperation with specialized agencies, 
and by providing necessary supplies and equipment for demonstrating 
certain kinds of programs. . 

We have not intended, nor did we imply, that the supply item would 
be only a negligible item. But other countries affected, as Mr. Hicker- 
son has said, thought our emphasis on demonstration meant that 
countries in Asia, Latin America, and in the Middle East which had 
benefited only in a small way up to date would be denied assistance 
comparable to that given European countries, even though their 
children were often in worse plight than those in Europe. 

The other was an opposite fear in countries that are large con- 
tributors to the United Nations. They thought these long-range 
programs would commit them to permanent financing of a program 
for children and some had reluctance to such a commitment. Our 
delegation felt that the basic overhead cost should be borne out of 
the regular funds of the United Nations, augmented to provide for 
such overhead expenses, and that the actual field operations would 
be financed by contributions on somewhat the same basis as had 
taken place earlier. There were misunderstandings on that point. 

There were, however, substantial gains made along the lines of the 
United States position, both in the General Assembly resolution and 
in the actual impact of the points made and discussions we had on 
and off the record with representatives of other countries. The 
Board was reorganized so it now includes all governments members 
of the Social Commission and eight other governments. There is a 
much better balance in the Board as to geographical areas, and | 
believe it will be easier to obtain action from this Board in favor of a 
well-balanced program. 

In the second place, the fund itself and the Program Committee 
which has now met is reviewing its policies and programs with a 
view to much greater emphasis on the long-range impact of the 
programs. For the last year or two, there has been substantial progress 
in this respect, and also increasing emphasis on another point that 
there should be much closer cooperation with the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. 


PRESENT NEED FOR THE FUND 


Mr. Gary. Is it true that the emergency for which the fund was 
originally created has largely subsided? 
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Miss Lenroor. The emergency for countries devastated by war 
has largely subsided, but I think the fund has demonstrated what 
can be achieved in obtaining good will, improving mutual understand- 
ing among countries, and actually raising the level of the welfare of 
children in many parts of the world, in establishing programs which 
ought to be carried forward and which are now being carried forward, 
such as those in Latin America and Asia, where many children have 
always been deprived of minimum opportunities for health. 


CONTEMPLATED PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Gary. Does the fact that the fund has been continued for 
3 years on a temporary basis mean there will be no further effort to 
establish a permanent organization as contemplated last year? 

Miss Lenroor. I am glad you asked the question. 

The resolution adopted by the General Assembly provides for a 
review of the work at the end of 3 years with a view to the program 
becoming permanent, and we shall work continually from now on 
with other countries in seeing how a program could be developed that 
would be modest and not nearly so expensive financially as at the 
peak of the postwar crisis, which would provide continuing cooperative 
international work for children. 

Mr. Gary. There will be no effort to set up the permanent organiza- 
tion within the 3-year period? 

Miss Lenroot. No. Within the 3-year period there would only 
be tentative planning and exploration. 


COMMUNISTS ON THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Mr. Gary. There was a lot of criticism of this fund last year due 
to the fact that the charge was made that it was Communist-con- 
nected. What is the present situation of the Executive Board? 

Mr. Hatt. I shall submit for the record the membership of the 
Board. 


OFFICERS OF THE UniTED NATIONS CHILDREN’s EMERGENCY FUND 
I. MEMBERS, UNICEF EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Australia Iraq 

Belgium Israel 

Bolivia Italy 

Brazil New Zealand 
Byelorussia South Africa 
Canada Switzerland 
Ceylon Thailand 
China Turkey 
Dominican Republic United Kingdom 
Ecuador United States 
France U.S. S. R. 
India Uruguay 
Indonesia Yugoslavia 


Il. NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Chairman: Canada (Mrs. Sinclair) 

First Vice Chairman: Iraq (Mr. Khalidy) 

Second Vice Chairman: Dominican Republic (Senorita Bernardino) 
Third Vice Chairman: Yugoslavia (Mr. Pleic) 

Fourth Vice Chairman: Thailand (Dr, Daengsvang) 
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III. MEMBERS OF THE PROGRAM‘ COMMITTEE 


China India 
France Switzerland (Mr. Lindt, Chairman) 
United Kingdom Australia 
United States Brazil 
U.S. 8S. R. Ceylon 
Ecuador 
IV. MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET 


Bolivia New Zealand 
United States Tsrael 

France Traq 
Thailand 


V. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Mr. Morris Pate, United States National 


Miss Lenroor. The present Chairman is Mrs. Sinclair of Canada, 
a very able, trustworthy person. 

Mr. Hickerson. And the Chairman of the Program Committee is 
a representative from Switzerland. The person about whom ther 
was some question—lI do not know what his beliefs were—is no longer 
on the Board. 

Mr. Gary. I gather then that the Board has been reorganized. 

Miss Lenroor. Yes; largely through the efforts of the United States. 

Mr. Hickerson. You have mentioned the Chairman‘ of the Pro- 
gram Committee being from Switzerland. You will notice one of the 
contributors is Switzerland, which has contributed $2,285,000. It is 
not a member of the United Nations, but yet they have taken a very 
active part in this work and are continuing to do so. 

Mr. Gary. Is the State Department in a position that it can vouch 
for the present Executive Board and assure this committee that there 
are no Communists connected with the organization at the present 
time? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I do not think we could go so far as to do that 
at the present time. It is an exceedingly difficult thing. I believe 
there are representatives of Communist countries on the Board. 

Miss Lenroor. The U.S. 8. R. and Byelorussia are on the Board. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Three countries which profess to be Communist. 
The fund has terminated or is terminating in the curtain countries. 

Miss Lenroor. The overwhelming majority of the Board are not 
from iron-curtain countries. 

Mr. Gary. You can assure the committee that the program is not 
under the control of Communists? 

Mr. Hickerson. That we can do. 


PLAN FOR OBLIGATION OF FUND, IN FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Mr. Gary. How can you use this $12,500,000 by June 30 when 
this bill probably will not become law before April 15? 

Mr. Hau. The statement I have submitted indicates the basis on 
which we have estimated the matching requirements of $12,500,000. 
It depends on the current contributions drive which Mr. Pate and 
Mr. Hayward of the fund are now conducting successfully. 

Contributions by other governments will have to equal $4,861,111, 
to require the United States to contribute $12,500,000 on the basis 
of the present 72-28 ratio, for the matching formula. At the present 
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time UNICEF has a total of $3,059,066 in unmatched contributions 
and firm pledges which are expected to be paid before June 30, 1951. 
This amount would require a United States matching of $7,866,170, 
on the basis of the 72-28 percent formula. Therefore, an additional 
$1,802,045 over and above present contributions and pledges would 
have to be obtained from other governments, requiring $4,633,830 
from the United States on the 72-28 percent basis, before the entire 
$12,500,000 required would be exhausted. The funds will have to be 
available this fiscal year to prevent a loss of momentum in the present 
program. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. What is Mr. Pate’s position? 

Mr. Hauu. He is Executive Director of the fund. 

Mr. Gary. How long will this fund carry on the work? 

Mr. Hau. Miss Lenroot or Miss Kernohan can answer that. I 
think these contributions could be allocated and, in part, obligated by 
the end of June. But they would not materialize in terms of ship- 
ments until the fall of this year. The latest financial statement of the 
fund is of December 31, 1950. At that time they had $32,000,000 
unexpended funds of which we would consider $14,000,000 as un- 
obligated in our fiscal terminology, as nearly as I can determine; 
$7,000,000 constitutes the China reserve which would require action 
of the Board to be made. It has been reserved for China against the 
time the Chinese Government permits the fund to operate in China. 
It had been set up when the Nationalists were in control of the main- 
land areas and has been retained since that time as a reserve. 

There was available on December 31, $14,000,000, of which only 
$7,000,000 was generally available. Although we do not have a 
definite financial statement from the fund, that amount has been 
programed and we understand supplies have been ordered against it. 
The balance of the funds we would be contributing would be matched 
against the current amounts pledged and contributed by other gov- 
ernments. They could be allocated at the next session of the Board 
and could be used almost immediately for supply and technical service 
programs. 

MATCHING FUND FORMULA 


Mr. Gary. Do I understand the amount you now have in contribu- 
tions are to be matched according to the present formula? 

Mr. Hau. The present matching formula on present contributions 
would require $7,866,170. Those are contributions already firm. 

Mr. Hickmrson. | believe, Mr. Chairman, a proportion has been 
paid in, and the others are firm pledges. 

Mr. Hau. Roughly, one-half has been paid, and the balance are 
firm pledges on which the payments will be made before June 30. 

Miss Lenroor. On the basis of the experience of the fund in previous 
years, it is not at all out of line to ask for an appropriation of $12,- 
500,000. The availability of funds from the United States greatly 
expedites negotiations under way with other countries. 

Mr. Gary. Why should the United States pay 72 percent? 

Mr. Hickerson. May I comment on that? I do not think there 
is any magic in that, Mr. Chairman. They get that proportion 
because that was the proportion of our contribution to UNRRA, 
and that has been continued. 

Mr. Wiaateswortn. Do you consider that to be a good precedent? 
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Mr. Hicxerson. Some of these contributions and actual pledyes 
to the 31st of December were based on the expectation of that 72-28 
ratio being continued. It is open to the Congress to review that. 
There is no great magic in that; and at the time, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
it was not a bad precedent because they took over the UNRRA 
work. It need not be indefinitely continued. 


UNITED STATES PROPORTION OF UN COST 


Mr. Gary. What is our proportion of the cost of the UN? 

Mr. Hickxrerson. For the general expenses we have been able to 
get reductions. We have acceptance of the principle that no country 
should pay more than 33. It is now down to 38.9. There was a 
reduction of about 1 percent this year. So, we pay 38.9. In general 
programs of this sort we paid varying but larger amounts. In the 
technical-assistance program in the United Nations we pay 60 percent. 

Mr. Gary. There are a large number of countries. There are some 
countries in the UN that do participate in this other work. 

Miss Lenroor. About 53 countries have made contributions. 
There are only 26 on the Board. 

Mr. Hatu. The U.S.5S. R., the Ukraine, and Bylorussia have never 
contributed. 

Miss Lenroor. Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and 
Yugoslavia have substantially supported the fund. 

Mr. Hicxerson. The Soviet Union has not contributed one dime 
to this work. That has been of considerable propaganda value to us. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE SOVIET UNION TO THE UN 


Mr. Couprert. How much does the Soviet Union contribute to the 
over-all work of the United Nations? 

Mr. Hickxrerson. They were increased at the last assembly. 

Mr. Hai. About 7 percent now. 

Mr. CouprErtr. Do they pay? 

Mr. Hickxrrson. They pay right on the barrelhead. We think 
that percentage is too low. Incidentally, we have quoted in the 
Budget Committee of the UN with good effect some of the statements 
the Soviets have made in the political and economic committees about 
how everything was going straight to the dogs in the capitalist world 
while the U.S. 5S. R. prospered. We have quoted their statements in 
these committees to support an increase in their contribution with 
very good effect. We will continue to press them to pay their full 
share. 


USE OF ECA COUNTERPART FUNDS FOR THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. Why can’t we use counterpart funds for this program? 

Miss Lenroor. Those funds are available only locally. They have 
been used for cooperative work with the fund, but I do not think 
they are available for general contributions. 

Mr. Hatt. UNICFF funds are required in dollars to purchase 
food, production machinery, surplus skimmed milk, and agricultural 
products in the United States. 
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PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Gary. What part of the supplies used by the fund are pur- 
chased in the United States? 

Mr. Hauu. Approximately 70 percent of the supplies are purchased 
in the United States. The United States dollars are used in major 
portion in the United States. Very little of the United States con- 
tribution is used to purchase foreign currency. Almost our entire 
contribution is spent in the United States or for employment of 
United States nationals employed by the fund. 

Mr. Gary. How much milk is purchased in the United States? 

Mr. Hatt. I would have to supply that figure. 

(The following was submitted later:) 

The fund has purchased in the United States whole dried milk totaling 17,392,- 
914 pounds, costing $7,911,937; skim dried milk, 320,000,000 pounds, costing 
$23,406,959; a total of $31,318,896. 

Mr. Hickerson. Can you get that and put it in the record? 

Mr. Gary. Furnish for the record a general statement of what 
supplies have been furnished by the United States? 

Mr. Hauu. Yes, sir. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

— furnished by the United States to UNICEF total $75,800,000, of which 
the Government has supplied $75,000,000 in the following items: Food, soap, 


milk-processing equipment, cotton, blankets, vehicles, medical supplies. 


Mr. Hatt. I have two additional statements for the record. One 
is a statement of possible allocation of additional resources up to 
June 30, 1951. This statement is broken up into emergency opera- 
tions, area allocations in Africa, Asia, Europe, Latin America, and 


the Middle East. 

The other statement is a financial statement as of December 31, 
1950. It shows the total contributions and pledges and the expendi- 
tures as of December 31, 1950, and the allocation of remaining funds... 

(The statements are as follows:) 


Possible allocation of additional resources up to June 30, 1951 


I. Emergencies: 
(a) Continuation of existing operations (i. e., 
Palestine refugees, Gaza needy civilians, 
Korea, Greece, and Yugoslavia): 
(1) Food wotee ile Per. aR P60; OOO 
(2) Glothing. 222522 Srsu _..... 1, 500, 000 
— —— $3, 250, 000 
(b) Possible new requests (i. e., Jordan civil- 
ians, Indian drought, Turkish refugees 
from Bulgaria, ete.) : 
(1) Food- -- _... $1, 100, 000 
(a): beer hs SS es Se 75, 000 
(3) Medical... ....<-. 75, 000 
—_——_—_——_ I, 250, 000 


Total estimated emergency- - - - -- uu... 4, 500,000, 
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Possible allocation of additional resources up to June 30, 1951—Continue: 


II. Area allocations: 
(a) Africa, total estimate 

(1) Supplies and equipment for maternal and child 
health and welfare centers, $100,000. 

(2) Combating insect-borne diseases of childhood 
and communicable diseases, $200,000. 

(3) Special nutrition projects, $100,000: 

(4) Supplies for training and demonstration areas, 

100,000. 


(0) Agta, total ebtiniahe. 5 oi ce a lee ee 
(1) Supplies and equipment for MCH and welfare 
centers, and training and demonstration 

areas, $300,000—$500,000. 

(2) School health supplies, $100,000—$300.000. 

(3) Special nutrition project, $100,000—$300,000. 

(4) Supplies and equipment for production of 
insecticides, antibiotics, and vaccines, 
$600,000—$800,000. 

(5) Combating insect-borne diseases of childhood 
and communicable diseases, $500,000— 
$700,000. 

(6) TB control (including BCG), $300,000- 
$500,000 

(c) Europe, total estimate (primarily for completion and 
extension of existing operations)_...........-..-- 

(1) Milk conservation projects, $100,000-$200,000. 

(2) TB control, $200,000—-$300,000 

(3) Regional training and demonstration area, 
$600,000—$700,000. 

(4) MCH programs, including supplies for MCH 
centers, school health programs, control of 
communicable diseases, including produc- 
tion of antibiotics and vaccines, $400,000— 
$500,000. 

(d)* Latin America, total estimate 

(1) Milk conservation projects, $100,000-—$300,000. 

(2) Special nutrition progranis, $100,000—-$200,000. 

(3) MCH, ineluding supplies and equipment for 
centers, hospitals, regional training center, 
health education and laboratory supplies, 
$300,000—$500,000. 

(4) TB control (ineluding BCG), $200,000- 
$300,000. 

(5) Control of insect-borne and communicable 
diseases, including insecticides and anti- 
biotics and vaccine supplies and production 
equipment, $400,000—$600,000. 

(e) Middle East, total estimate- 

(1) Milk conservation projects, $200,000-—$400,000. 

(2) Supplies and equipment for MCH and welfare 
centers, $100,000—$200,000. 

(3) Supplies for training and demonstration areas, 
$100,000-$200,000. 

(4) Control of insect-borne and communicable dis- 
eases, $300,000-$500,000. 

III. Freight: 
(a) To provide freight for above allocations_-_----------- 
(6) To provide freight for previous allocations, primarily 
heavy shipments in past 6 months of inexpensive 
milk, cheese, and dried fish 


$500, 000 


2, 500, 000 


1, 500, 000 


1, 500, 000 


.1, 000, 000 


1, 400, 000 


1, 215, 000 
: 000, 000 


15, 115, 000 





ied 


10, 000 


10, 000 


0, 000 


0, 000 


), O00 


), 000 


5, 000 
), 000 
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United Nations International Children’s Fund—Financial statement as of 
Dec. 31, 1950 
Total contributions and pledges $151, 724, 500 
Expenditures as of Dec. 31, 1950 119, 027, 000 





32, 697, 500 





Remaining funds allocated as follows: 
Country programs: 
Supplies ! 22, 608, 000 
Plans of operation, $14, 090, 000. 
Not yet approved: (China approximately $7,000,000). 
Approved plans, $3, 093, 000. 
Awaiting supply lists in procurement, $5,425,000. 
Project personnel ? 975, 000 
Fellowships 469, 000 
Operational expenses 575, 000 
BCG campaigns 3 2, 744, 000 
Training ‘4 691, 000 
Operational services 5 137, 500 
Freight ° 3, 227, 000 
Administration 1, 271, 000 





32, 697, 500 

1 Total value of supplies in allocations. 

? Mainly WHO personnel; expenditure represents funds advanced to WHO. 

3} All BCG campaigns. Expe.ditures represent UNICEF funds advanced to the joint enterprise. Of the 
balance not spent, there are commitments totaling $2,586,000 for BCG campaigns under way in various 
countries and alréady included in country allocations, earmarked for BCG. 

4 International courses; Paris International Children’s Centre and Pediatrics Congress in 1950. Expendi- 
tures for 1950 estimated against budgets for items concerned. 

5 Milk conservation services, surveys, WHO regional personnel, and BCG pilot station in Paris. 

6 Freight includes ocean and inland freight, insurance, warehousing and inspection charges. Expendi- 
tures are estimated in proportion to supplies shipped. 


EXPENDITURES TO DATE 


Mr. Gary. Have you a statement showing actual expenditures of 
the fund to date? 

Mr. Haut. I can obtain that for you. Their records are on a 
cumulative basis. 

Mr. Gary. It would be better on an annual basis. If you can get 
it on an annual basis, please supply it for the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 
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Cumulative summary of UNICEF Executive Board allocations by years in which 
Executive Board action was taken, as at Feb. 19, 1951 


[In United States dollar equivalent in thousands of dollars] 





1949 














India, Pakistan and Ceylon (BCG)-- 
Total, country and project alloca- 
tions 











$293,000 actually spent in 1949. Valu 


31, 


days of the 








Lebanon (BCG 

Egypt, Israel, Syria (BCG) 
Palestine refugees 

Moroceo (BCG) 

Tunesia (BCG) 


























12, 683 








' Asia includes that portion of the continent of Asia which lies east of the 60th degree east longitude, to- 
gether with the islands of the Indian and Pacific Oceans lying north of the 10th degree south latitude and 
west of the 150th degree east longitude. 

2 Europe includes the continent of Europe together with the islands of the Mediterranean Sea normally 
considered to be part of Europe. It does not include areas outside continental Europe, even when they may 
be politically a portion of a European country. 

*(—) indicates unused funds deducted from country or special project allocations. 

‘ Middle eastern and north Africa includes that part of the continent of Asia which lies west of the 60th 
degree east longitude and that part of the continent of Africa which lies north of the Equator. 


1950, to which have been adde 


amounting approximately t 


year. 
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Cumulative summary of UNICEF Executive Board allocations by years in which 
Executive Board action was taken, as at Feb. 19, 1951—Continued 


{In United States dollar equivalent in thousands of dollars] 





1947 1950 Total 





IV. Latin-American countries: § 
170 
500 
34 
342 
Costa Rica. 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 


Guatemala 
Haiti 


Uruguay .......-- ee 
BCG observers (balance) 





bay country and project alloca- 
RN a | RN 
Reserve for Latin America (balance)_. 





Total area allocation to date 





Subtotal, country allocations 
Subtotal, area reserves. ___._. * (2, 692) 
Vv. > 
(a) International courses 
(5) International Children’s Center, 
Saree ae a 1, 000 
(c) Streptomycin Conference_.__._- 6.5 6.5 
Subtotal, training ‘ (1, 584. 0) 
VI. Operational services: 
(a) Milk conservation services, sur- 
veys and ‘others. _........._.. 315 
(6) WHO regional personnel ‘ 135.5 
(c) BCG pilot station 6 16 
Subtotal, operational services. . (466. 5) 
VIL. Freight 292 3, 207 14, 121 
VIII. Administration 380 7, 669 


ras 
Vii. 








Grand total 61, 142 ’ ~ 152, 807.5] 




















5 Latin America, includes all of the Western Hemisphere except Alaska, Canada, and the United States. 

6 Executive Board originally established $25,000 area reserve for BCG observers; to date, $11,000 has been 
apportioned to Costa Rica, El Salvador, and Jamaica, leaving a balance of $14,000. 

T Includes $21,000 for use in 1951. 

8 $330,000 for use in 1950; balance for 1951 and 1952. 

§ $53,000 for use in first half of 1951. 

10 For use in 1956 and 1951. 

11 Includes $1,197,000 for first half of 1951. 


PERSONNEL ON THE BOARD 


Mr. WieciteswortH. You say a Canadian is now head of the 
organization? 

Miss Lenroor. That is right. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. How long has this been a fact? 

Miss Lenroot. Chairman of the executive board since January 
and chairman of the program committee for several years. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. In whose place? 

Miss Lenroor. Dr. Rajchman. He was chairman from the organ- 
ization of the fund in 1946. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Was he or was he not a Communist? 

Miss Lenroor. I do not know. 
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Mr. Hicxerson. He has been prominent in public health work for 
years. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Was he or was he not a Communist? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Frankly, I do not know. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. Why did he leave? 

Miss Lenroor, Because Poland was not elected to the new board. 

Mr. WiaeteswortsH. It was charged repeatedly that he was a 
Communist. I was interested to know if this was true. I should 
think someone here would know. 

Miss Lenroor. I would say by his votes and actions on the board 
he was certainly in sympathy with the Communist countries. 


OPERATIONS BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. WiGcGieswortH. To what extent has this organization 
operated behind the iron curtain? 

Miss Lenroor. It has operated in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Albania, Roumania and, of course, Y ugoslavia, which we do no 
call an iron-curtain country. I think that is all. And with the 
exception of Yugoslavia they are closing down rapidly. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. How much money has been spent in those 
countries? 

Mr. Hatt. I have a statement which shows that by country. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Total allocations have been about 
$151,724,000? 

Mr. Hatu. Yes. I think there are three zeros omitted. The total 
expenditures of the program are $151,724,000. Of that $35,241,000 
is the total given to the Cominform countries. It is shown by areas— 
in 1947 $6,922,000; in 1948 $19,513,000; 1949 $10,804,000; 1950 
$1,998,000. 

Mr. Gary. We will put this statement in the record? 

Mr. Hatt. I will clarify that heading, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. CovupEert. When I glanced at that it seemed ‘Allocations to 
Cominform countries.” 

Mr. Hicxerson. They had modest programs in Balkan countries. 

Mr. Hatt. It should be “Total allocations to all countries.’ 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


UNICEF allocations to Cominform countries 


7 | | 1949 | 1950 | Total 


eitaatcaditnbatiensteiiaescabsens deh didoees eietedlaiach = | 


Total allocations to all countries_____. | $23, 764, 00 | | $61, 142, 000 | hem d 782, 000 | $18, 509, 000 |! $151, 724, 000 











Albania 115, 000 | 312,000 4 
Bulgaria.........- Se 513, 000 | | 2, 436, 000 1, 806, 000 
Czechoslovakia -______-- chal 582, 000 2,242,000 | 1, 766, 000 213, 000 
| 513,000 | 1,719,000 | 2—476,000 |_....-. 
pine ay PR ig bs | 3,285,000; 8: 4, 557, 000 | 306, 000 
Romania | 1,914,000 | \ 2, 882, 000 | | 49, 793, 000 | 
Total 6 countries... 6, 922, 000 , 513, 10, 804, 000 | —1, 998, 000 | 
Percent 6 countries 29.1 | : 24.1 | 
| 
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No allocations have been made to Cominform countries in 1951. 


1 Includes $3,527,000 for subtotal area reserves which is not broken out by years. 
2 $406,000 suspended allocation since February 1949. 

3 $476,000 returned to general resources. 

4 $2,793,000 returned to general resources. 
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Mr. Wieeieswortn. In other words, nearly one dollar out of 
every four has gone to countries behind the iron curtain and in 
addition to that, how much has gone to Yugoslavia? 

Miss KeERNOHAN. $13,394,000. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. To Yugoslavia? 

Miss KeERNOHAN. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Now, you say aid behind the iron curtain js 
to taper off in the future? 

Mr. Hicxerson. There are no allocations for 1951 in the Comin- 
form countries. There is a continuing program in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Wice.eswortn. How much is pledged for Yugoslavia for 
19517 

Miss Kernowan. We have allocated $480,000 through July 31, 
for Yugoslavia. We will not know what additional amount will be 
needed until the program committee meets on April 30. 

Miss Lenroor. $480,000 was allocated at the last board meeting 
for the continuation of supplementary feeding in Yugoslavia through 
July 31, 1951. 

Miss Kernouan. And there will be a new request coming forward 
in April to carry that forward. 

Mr. Gary. Miss Kernohan, did you want to make a statement? 

Miss KerRNOHAN. On the subject of the iron-curtain countries, | 
want to say that the Polish and the’Czech missions have been closed. 
There are no new allocations. The fund has been out of Hungary 
and Russia for some time. It is closing out in Bulgaria and is not 
active in Albania. And in addition, from the standpoint of estimated 
allocations to come before the committee on April 30 the fund has 
indicated no request for these countries. 


SUPPLY FUNCTIONS OF THE FUND 


Mr. Wiac.Leswortu. I take it from Miss Lenroot’s statement that 
this set-up is almost wholly a supply organization. You have done 
some training or technical work in connection with FAO but the 
bulk of the aid is in supplies? 

Miss Lenroort. The program includes services provided by cooper- 
ating organizations, not by UNICEF. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. The money spent is largely spent for food, 
clothing, and so on. 

Miss Lenroor. And medical supplies. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. Are the supplies received by the Government 
or by individuals? 

Miss Lenroor. The Government. 

Mr. WicGcieswortH. You deliver to the government and the 
government distributes? 

Miss Lenroor. The government has to distribute according to 
the plan approved by the fund and under the observation and super- 
vision of an international mission. 


Miss Kernouwan. Many of these supply programs have had long- 
term objectives. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortu. It is a United Nations mission. 

Miss Lenroort. Yes. 

Mr. WiacGieswortn. Is it an international mission or a mission 
of persons living within the country aided? 
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Miss Lenroor. Not at all. The people are from without the 
country except for clerical and other staff. The responsible people 
in the mission are from outside the country. 


OVER-ALL UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UN 


- Mr. Wiacieswortu. You say the over-all contribution of the 
United States to the UN is now 38.9 percent. 

Mr. Hatt. It is 38.9 percent. I misstated that. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What do we contributed to FAO, for instance? 

Mr. Hat. Our contribution to FAO for 1951 is 27.1 percent. 

Mr. WiaecieswortH. And how about our contribution to the 
World Health Organization? 

Mr. Hatt. WHO, 35 percent. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that 
these are administrative expenses and we have normally provided a 
larger percentage of the program expense of the international organiza- 
tions. In the case of these two organizations through the technical 
assistance program and in the case of IRO through the operational 
budget. 


PLANS FOR CONTINUATION OF UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION 


Mr. WieGLeswortH. How long do you think this particular set-up 
will be popular if we continue to put up 72 percent of the funds. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Well, Mr. Wigglesworth, I said there is no magic 
in that figure. 

Mr. WicG.Lesworth. I think there is a great deal of magic in it. 

Mr. Hickerson. It is open to Congress to change it. I should say 


internationally it will be pretty popular if we continue to pay 72 
percent. On a long-range program we could not pay that much. 
Some of the pledges made were made this year, were on the basis we 
would be matching those funds on that basis. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortn. In the calendar year 1949, when the authori- 
zation’ was extended for 1 year, as I recall it, was stated that this was 
to be the final year of operations insofar as Congress was concerned? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. And in your justification you point out that 
during the calendar year 1950 the suggested appropriation has been 
turned down one way or another on three specific occasions? 

Miss Lenroor. There was substantive legislation adopted since 
the 1949 action of Congress. 

Mr. Hicxerson. In several points the Congress changed its mind. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. On three specific occasions the Congress 
turned down a request for an appropriation; did it not? 

Mr. Hickerson. But they passed the authorizing legislation. 


APPROPRIATIONS TO DATE 


Mr. WicGLesworrtH. That is true. But that is not unusual. How 
much have you had over all to date? 

Miss Lenroor. A total over all of over $152,000,000. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Over what period? 

Miss Lenroor. Since April 1947. 

Mr. WiGGLEsSwortH. 1947 was the first year? 
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Miss Lenroor. Yes. 

Mr. Hau. May 31, 1947, was the first suethentnollcan. Of that 
total we have. contributed $75, 000,000. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. The over-all total has been $152,000,000. 

Mr. Hickerson. That includes our $75,000,000. 

Miss Lenroor. And approximately $30, 000, 000 from pRRA 
assets. 

EXPENDITURES TO DATE 


Mr. Wiccitesworts. How much have you spent to date in the 
present fiscal year? 

Mr. Hau. They had spent $119,027,000 as of Desember 31, 1950, 
which is the last statement we have. That is cumulative. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. I would like to know how much you have 
spent since July 1. 

Mr. Hatt. I will try to supply that. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. You have no figures for the present fiscal 
year? 

Mr. Hau. The books of the fund are kept on a cumulative basis. 

Mr. WieGiesworts. I think we ought to have it specifically—a 
statement year by year. 

Mr. Hau. The chairman asked me to get that and I promised [| 
would. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. What have you got in terms of a program? 
Have you supplied something? 

Mr. Hatt. I supplied a possible allocation. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. By countries? 

Mr. Hau. By areas; and there is in addition to that an emergency 
reserve of $3,250,000. 

Mr. WiaG.ieswortH. Have you anything by commodity? 

Mr. Haut. By projects or food, clothing, and medical supplies in 
each case. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. What is the basis for the estimate? 

Mr. Haut. That estimate is made up by the staff of the Children’s 
Emergency Fund at our request. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. On what basis? 

Miss Lenroor. On the basis of programs developed and approved 
by the Board saying exactly how much is to go for feeding. 

Mr. WiaGiteswortH. Have you these programs here? 

Miss Lenroor. We can supply them. I have this broken down by 
programs. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. I wish you would supply for the record, 
exactly what it is contemplated to do in each country, how much food, 
how much clothing and so on and how many children it is proposed to 
take care of in each case and the basis for the number of children 
selected in each instance to form the estimate. 

Mr. Hauu. We will try to do that, sir. There is only one problem. 
The fund does not actually go in and operate on a program until the 
government has committed itself to match it in local currency or 
services. 

Mr. Wicc.LeswortH. You do not know what you are going to do 
with the money until you receive it? 
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Mr. Hatt. We do not know the particular country. There is 
an allocation to the Middle East. Before we could say how it was 
going to be spent, there would have to be an agreement with the 
country binding them and the Board would have to allocate the funds. 

(The information requested has been furnished to the committee.) 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. WicGLeswortuH. How much personnel do you have? 

Mr. Hauu. One hundred and twenty-five people at the headquar- 
ters of the organization and approximately the same number in the field. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. And are they paid out of these funds? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir; there is an allocation of $2,500,000 for this 
purpose. 

' Mr. WicGLteswortu. When you speak of these 250, is that the 
international group? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How many Americans are included? 

Mr. Hatt. I have to figure for the headquarters—United States 
64; 23 European—headquarters; 29 Europe and Middle East; 22 Asia 
and southwest Asia; 8 Latin America; total 146. 

The percentage of United States nationals is far higher than of other 
nationals. 

Mr. WiGGLEsworTH. 146 out of 256. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes. 


UNITED STATES NATIONALS IN THE FAO 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Does anyone know what the personnel of 
FAO would show? 

Mr. Hickxerson. We have that information but not with us. I 
will put it in the record. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Total FAO staff and number of United States nationals as of Dec. 31, 1950 





| ! 
United on Total United States 


to total 
| 





Grade 7 and above 229 | 31. 44 
Grades 1-6 308 | 50. 00 








537 | 2.08 





NATURE OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Covuprert. Mr. Hickerson, it is not clear to me what is the 
nature of this particular budgetary request. Is this a supplemental 
request for 1951 or is this your initial request for 1951? 

Mr. Hatt. It is a renewal of the original request for 1951. 

Mr. Coupert. The renewal of an original request for 1951 that has 
not heretofore been acted upon? 

Mr. Hickrerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Couprrtr. You have not had any earlier appropriations for 
1951? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is right, sir. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 


JAMIE L. WHITTEN, Mississippi, Chairman 
WILLIAM G. STIGLER, Oklahoma H. CARL ANDERSEN, Minnesota 
JOE B. BATES, Kentucky WALT HORAN, Washington 


Monpay, Marcu 19, 1951, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE! 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


E. W. LOVERIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

C. M. GRANGER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

ANTHONY P. DEAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ENGINEERING, FOREST 
SERVICE 

HENRY WOLD, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE 

I. J. MASON, DIVISION OF TIMBER MANAGEMENT, FOREST SERVICE 

RALPH 8S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


ForeEstT DEVELOPMENT Roaps AND TRAILS 


Mr. Wuitten. The committee will come to order. 


We will insert pages 1 through 7 of the supplemental justifications 
in the record at this point. 


(The data requested follows:) 


Forest-development roads and trails 


Appropriation to date $ $11, 489, 201 
Obligations to Jan. 31, 1951 6, 356, 061 
Expenditures to Jan. 31, 1951 
Budget estimate next fiscal year 
Request (H. Doc. No. 67) 


Employment: 
Average number current appropriation .-_-__._.....____----- 
Number involved this estimate 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


To provide (a) additional main-haul timber access roads on the national forests 
to permit the harvesting of ripe and overripe timber which is presently inaccessible 
$5,000,000; and (b) for the repair of unusual damage to roads, trails, and bridges 
caused by floods in Oregon, California, and Nevada in November 1950, $800,000. 


(a) Increase of $5,000,000 for construction of access roads to standing timber 


There is at present a serious shortage of lumber in the United States. Because 
of the present national emergency, this shortage is acute and may prove to be 
very serious unless immediate steps are taken to alleviate it. The national forests, 
with one-third of the remaining sawtimber of the country, cannot contribute, 
to the extent they should, because much of the mature timber on the national 
forests remains inaccessible due to the lack of haul roads and bridges. 

The harvest of timber from the national forests, in 1951, will exceed 
4,000,000,000 board feet of timber. With an adequate system of access roads, 
this annual harvest could be increased to 6,000,000,000 board feet on a sustained- 
yield basis and even higher in emergencies. 


! Hearings on supplemental estimates for 1951 relating to forest pest control, administrative expenses, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and acreage allotments and marketing quotas were held simultaneously 
with the consideration of the 1952 estimates, and, therefore, may be found in the regular hearings for the 
Department of Agriculture Appropriations for 1952. 
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As evidence of the present strong demand for forest products, it might be 
stated that the amount of timber cut from the national forests in the first half of 
the fiscal year 1951 increased 35.8 percent above the comparable pam of 1950. 
The value of timber cut increased 52.1 percent in the same period. 

Reconnaissance and location surveys have already been completed to the stage 
where a substantial part of the $5,000,000 can be obligated immediately by 
awarding contracts. Force-account crews can be organized promptly to under- 
take projects which will not be handled by contract. If the appropriation is 
delayed until the normal appropriation bill is passed, a large part of the current 
construction season will be lost and the cutting of needed forest products from 
inaccessible areas will be delayed another year. 

Plan of work.—As soon as these funds are available, projects ready for con- 
tracting will be advertised and contracts will be awarded for construction. It is 
estimated that slightly more than 70 percent of the total will be obligated through 
contracts. It is not anticipated that there will be any difficulty in locating 
contractors with the necessary manpower and equipment to undertake these 
projects. Force-account construction will be started in areas where the projects 
can be undertaken to better advantage by this means. 


(b) $800,000 for the repair of unusual damage to roads, trails, and bridges caused by 
the floods in Oregon, California, and Nevada in November 1950 


Late in October 1950 the first of a series of heavy storms struck in southern 
Oregon and in the northern and Sierra Mountain sections of California. This 
storm brought rainfall in amounts exceeding the most past records. Crescent City 
reported 20.20 inches for the month of October with a maximum daily total of 
7.40 inches, both far exceeding any past October measurement for the 59 years 
of record. This same storm also brought heavy rains to the Sierra Nevada 
Mountain watersheds. 

Another storm moved in from the Northwest on November 13 and by November 
16 had increased generally throughout the Sierra Nevada from the headwaters 
of the Feather River south to the Kern River. The first 5 days of the storm 
brought rainfall ranging upward to 9 inches at several of the 13 stations spotted 
along the Sierra Nevada front. The next 5 days of the storm, rainfall reached a 
maximum of 18 inches at these same stations. Rainfall intensities for many of 
the mountain stations were the highest of record for any previous November 
storm. Blue Canyon, in the Feather River drainage, recorded 8.66 inches in a 
24-hour period, exceeding the 1909 record of 5inches. Other outstanding 24-hour 
records were at Giant Forest, on the Kaweah River, where 9.55 inches fell in 24 
hours, topping the November 9, 1924, record of 5.97 inches. Northfork ranger 
station on the North Fork of the San Joaquin River recorded an unprecedented 
maximum 24-hour catch of 8.67 inches. Many other stations reported record 
rainfalls for a single 24-hour period. 

Similar conditions prevailed upon the east slope of the Sierras where the Truckee 
River overflowed its banks and flooded the city of Reno. Bridge and road wash- 
outs also occurred along Dog Creek, along the Walker River, and at many points 
in the Walker Basin. 

The heavy rainfall was particularly damaging to the forest roads and trails not 
only because of the unusual intensity and concentration of precipitation but 
because it all came as rain. Ordinarily, late autumn and winter precipitation 
falls as snow on the mountain roads and trails, thus protecting them against wash. 
Most of these roads and trails are maintained only once a year, in the early spring, 
at a cost of $60 a mile or less for roads and $10 to $15 a mile for trails. Owing 
to the storm damage the cost of 1951 maintenance will be far in excess of the 
average. 

A total of 80 bridges were damaged or destroyed. Approximately 4,000 miles 
of roads and 3,000 miles of trail were damaged. Sections were washed out com- 
pletely or blocked by slides, deeply rutted, or scoured of all surface material, while 
others were covered with a deposition of streambed cobbles and boulders. 
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The total cost of repairing and replacing damaged roads, trails, and bridges in 
the storm area is estimated to be at least $1,442,000. This estimate was made by 
local forest engineers, with the assistance of competent engineers from the ro- 


gional and Washington offices. 


Regular funds in the amount of $250,000 can 


be made available by reducing the current construction program. Maintenance 


funds set aside for normal spring maintenance in the amount of $242,000 will also 


be available. 


In addition it is expected that repairs in the amount of $150,000 


will be made by cooperators who are interested in the facilities. This leaves 


balance of $800,000 which is required to permit prompt restoration of essential 
services for forest-fire control and the harvesting of national-forest timber. 
Storm damage amounting to $180,000 in southern Oregon has already been 
scheduled for repair from regular forest road funds and is not included in the 
above estimates or request for special appropriation. 
The prompt repair of the damaged transportation facilities is extremely im- 
portant, because the national forests in which the storm damage occurred have 
high fire hazard and are susceptible to extreme damage by fire. 
Plan of work,—Emergency repairs will commence at once as rapidly as the roads, 


trails, and bridges are accessible. 


This will be necessary in order to restore as 


much of the service as possible before the next fire season. Permanent repairs 


will follow as rapidly as materials are made available or contracts can be awarded. 

All available facilities of the Forest Service in this part of the country, including 
men and equipment, will be put to work on this program just as soon as funds are 
available, and will continue to be used as long as needed. 


Funds available for obligation 





Presently 
available, 
951 


Revised es- 
timate, 1951 


Difference 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
DINE OE BIG oo singin indica cdo so peso ce abcess 
Transferred from ‘‘Control of forest pests, Department of Agri- 
culture,” pursuant to 5 U.S. C. 572__..---. 22... Bee, 
Transferred to ‘‘Operating expenses, General Services Admin- 
istration,” pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950__- 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Prior-year balance available 


ee es dnc onenntdticlenhcomennds onna 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed _. 
Payments received from non-Federal sources____-.........-- 


Total reimbursable obligations 


$10, 348, 000 
250, 000 
—5, 400 


$16, 148, 000 
250, 000 
—5, 400 








10, 592, 600 
896, 601 


16, 392, 600 


896, 601 





+$5, 800, 000 


+5, 800, 000 





| 11, 489, 201 


119, 641 
30, 000 


289, 


17, 


119, 641 


+5, 800, | 





149, 641 


149, 641 





eee an eee 5 LOD SOL ORGS Sate ae | 11,638, 842 





"17, 438, 842 





Obligations by activities 





Description 


Presently 
available, 


Revised esti- 
mate, 1951 


Difference 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Construction 
2. Maintenance 


Total direct obligations 


$3, 119, 201 
8, 370, 000 


$8, 119, 201 
9, 170, 000 


+$5, 000, 000 
+800, 000 








11, 489, 201 





17, 289, 201 





+5, 800, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


Presently 
available, 
1951 


Revised 
estimate, 
1951 


Difference 





SUMMARY OF FERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions. ---...........---------- , 09 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions____-__- ae TS, Ss TAT , 346 
Average number of all employees-_.......---.----.--.--- 36 








Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions- --_--- tebe Guisedsiecekodcseak iaeeat $3, 744, 063 $3. 874, 063 
Part-time and temporary positions 3, 180, 283 4, 324, 458 
Payment above basic rates ; 38, 000 38, 000 

Total personal service obligations... ..........-...-.-- 6, 962, 346 8, 236, 521 

Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 22, 000 22, 000 





EN OONVEOND, steno dascnsnbbenyhactagnebibdeuda 6, 940, 346 8, 214, 521 


+1, 274, 175 


DIRECT ORLICATIONS 


SE is FREED eres es ee ee Peewee ere ees 6, 873, 213 8, 147, 388 +1, 274, 175 
RN ee ne a aeoomy Tes Sy SF 152, 462 200, 462 48, 000 
ED Tr nn enanocaesccanee 66, 250 100, 250 +34, 000 
Oommunication services .............62.-.-2-- 2 eee ‘ 34, 957 39, 682 +4, 725 
ES oe eas Se sae a 96, 041 101, 041 +5, 000 
Printing and reproduction 6, 628 6, 628 
y Seee epenraenns GO WIOO8. . coo 5 c .c. ccc ese ee 535, 670 627, 670 
Services performed by other agencies.........-..----- 428, 234 428, 234 
CT RES See eee pe eee eee E 2, 288, 938 2, 638, 938 
ed uidininapaweaa 711, 050 821, 050 
SE OB DEL BES EI IG TOS He Dee PON 278, 473 4, 142, 973 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities.__............-.----- 1, 285 1, 285 
IIE REINO eer das US racwenuondcuncecmenuce 16, 000 33, 600 





+17, 600 
+5, 800, 000 





11, 489, 201 | 17, 289, 201 


Total direct obligations. ....___- PSD E tae ayy See asa 











Mr. Wuirren. This hearing concerns the request for 1951 supple- 
mental funds in the amount of $5,800,000. We will be glad to have 
your general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Grancer. Mr. Chairman, at the hearing on the regular 1952 
funds you requested some more detail on the timber-access road work 
which had been done in the past; so we have some maps and state- 
ments here which were thought to be of interest to the committee. 
Would you like to have these discussed first, or the supplemental? 

Mr. Wuirren. Follow your own pleasure. 

Mr. Grancer. Perhaps, if I give you this background before we 


get into the supplemental, it will be best. In order to give the com- 
mittee a geographical outline of where the bulk of our timber-access 
roadwork has been done, we put this on a map which shows each one 
of the national forests, and we have taken for the first map here a 
period covering the fiscal years 1947-48, when we had the biggest 
appropriations for access roads in any given period that we have had. 
The bulk of that money, $12,900,000, came from the National Hous- 
ing Authority, which asked us immediately after the war to expedite 
the production of lumber for the housing program; and, in addition, 
we had $4,650,000 F. D. R. & T. (sec. 23, Federal Highway Act, 1921, 
U.S. C. 23 and 23A, 42 Stat. 212), and $564,000 of the 10-percent 
fund, making a total of $5,214,000 of regular funds. 
Mr. Wuirren. What do you mean by the “10-percent fund’’? 
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Mr. Grancer. That 10 percent of receipts which is made available 
for the construction and maintenance of roads and trails in the 
national forests in the State in which they originate. 

Mr. Wuirren. What provision of law does that come under? 

Mr. Grancer. Act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 843, sec. 501. 
Title 16). 

It was enacted at the same time as the appropriation for turning 
over to the States 25 percent of the receipts for distribution to the 
county. That made a little over $18 million used in fiscal 1947-48. 
The bulk of that expenditure went into the western timber areas 
where we have our largest areas of inaccessible timber. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN FISCAL YEARS 1947 AND 1948 


For example, here in Mount Hood National Forest in Oregon, we 
spent $1,682,000 for something over 44 miles of road and that resulte d 
in making it possible to get out an annual cut over these roads of 
50,000,000 board feet. 

In the Willamette National Forest we spent $964,000 on something 
over 18 miles, making it possible to get out an annual cut of 50,000,000 
feet. 

In the Umpqua National Forest in Oregon one of the largest of our 
timber reserves, we spent slightly over $1, 000,000 for 31 miles of road 
that made possible an annual cut of 7 7,000 000 board feet. 

I should say, Mr. Chairman, these todas on annual cut cannot 
always mean that that is a permanent increase in the cut which would 
not otherwise have occurred. Because a great deal of roadwork has 
to be done to maintain the established level of cutting. Some had 
the effect of maintaining the cutting and some in producing an increase. 

It is obvious that there has been a very substantial increase over the 
years because our volume of cut has risen since the cutting began. | 
would also like to say what is being done with our own money and 
appropriations. It is a great deal less than half of the roadwork 
being done in the national forest incident to getting out the timber 
under our timber-sale contracts. 

For this current year it is probable that the timber purchasers will 
spend over $15,000,000 on roads to open up timber areas under their 
contracts, and that has been the practice throughout the years. So, 
what we propose here, mainly, is to build the main roads which give 
access to the large areas; and then, as timber is sold, the lateral roads 
necessary to get the timber out are the responsibility of the purchaser. 
However, as | am sure you will recall, the road cost to the purchaser 
has to be taken into account in selling our stumpage; so, in the end, 
Uncle Sam pays for the road anyway. 

Getting down to Klamath National Forest in California, we spent 
$161,000 for 17.6 miles of road that makes possible an annual cut 
of 14,000,000 feet. 

On the Trinity National Forest $1,500,000 was spent for about 57 
miles of road with a cut of 45,000,000 feet. 

On the Plumas National Forest.in which the road system is further 
along we spent $192,000 for 13 miles of road to give us 9,000,000 feet 
annual cut. 

On the Stanislaus National Forest, Calif,, $183,000 was spent for 20 
miles of road with an annual cut of 37,000,000 feet. 
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On the Sierra Forest, Calif., $177,000 has been spent on 35 miles and 
11,000,000 foot cut. 

I think I should explain here that this expenditure covers not only 
new construction.. It finances some betterment of the existing roads 
and some surfacing so some of the variation in the cost per mile as 
indicated by these figures is due to the different kinds of work which 
we accomplished. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I notice some of these roads run to $40.000 a mile? 

Mr. Grancer. That is right. Some of the roads in the western 
country where the timber is very large and the logging operations 
have developed to the point of using these very heavy trucks which 
hold enormous loads, it has been found cheaper per unit of timber 
hauled to have a well built road with heavy gravel surfacing on it 
so it will stand up to this heavy usage. It is not uncommon to have 
a road in that part of the country cost that much. 

In that respect, we are on the same level of specifications and con- 
struction as large timber holdings, particularly those which operate 
under sustained yield and who use roads as ours will be used. It is 
an all-time investment for timber in these national forests. 

In Arizona, where our timber stands are not so heavy, but where we 
have a thriving business; and on the Kaibab National Forest we 
spent $49,000 for 43 miles of road for an annual cut of 13 million feet. 
In the Coconino National Forest of Arizona $15,000 for 5 miles with 
an annual cut of 3 million feet. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. With the chairman’s permission, I would like to 
ask this question, How many years do you expect this production 
will continue? 

Mr. Grancer. A great many years; it will continue and increase 
as these roads are extended. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Does that apply to the heavy construction work in 
Oregon? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes. More particularly to work of that kind. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You will have opened it up for a good many years 
to come? 

Mr. Grancer. One of the first items I gave you, on Mount Hood 
National Forest 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is one I had in mind. 

Mr. Grancer. We built a road up the Clackamas River which 
probably opened up the largest area of inaccessible timber we have 
and which will ultimately make possible an annual cut in perpetuity 
of 115,000,000 to 120,000,000 board feet per year. That road is, in 
every respect, a permanent road. It has been built according to those 
specifications. We have other roads in the same category. Quite a 
lot of them. Some of these built during that particular period were 
not built with an idea of permanence but for the purpose of expediting 
the output of lumber for the national housing program as much as 
possible. In some cases we merely opened up smaller areas of timber 
which do not lend themselves to sustained yield cutting. That is 
particularly true as we move eastward. 

Both as a part of the earlier war effort and the housing program, 
there was a great demand for plywood so, in the eastern parts of the 
country, particularly, we have built short stretches of road to get at 
bodies of timber which had an exceptionally large quantity of veneer 
logs, like Tulip Poplar or Red Gum. 

80820—51—pt. 2——26 
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That accounts for some roads in the eastern part of the country or 
situations in which the logging operations are small and it would not 
be feasible for one operator to construct the road even though the total 
quantity of timber is relatively small. 

Then to jump to Colorado on the White River National Forest in 
the western part of the State, we spent $345,000 for a little under 45 
miles of road for an annual cut of 15,000,000 feet. 

In the Arapaho National Forest tow ard the eastern side of the range 
we spent $282,000 for 31 miles with an annual cut of 14 million feet. 

Getting back into some of our larger timber areas in Montana, for 
example, in the Kootenai National Forest in northern Montana, we 
spent $158,000 for 25.6 miles of road for a cut of 8,000,000 feet. 

We have roads then, scattered all through here ‘of the same general 
nature. As we move over to the eastern part of Montana, in the 
Lewis-Clark National Forest $53,000 for 16 miles with an annual cut 
of 2,000,000 feet. 

Gallatin National Forest $120,000 for 16 miles with an annual cut of 
84 million feet. 

These roads in that area not only help to produce more lumber but 
are being used and additional mileage is being contemplated for lodge- 
pole pine timber shipped as pulpwood to mills in the State of Wiscon- 
sin. The operators are anxious to move up their annual output to 
85,000 cords per year which is a benefit, not only for these particular 
mills, but enables us to use timber very valuable for pulp mills and 
which heretofore has not been in too heavy demand for lumber. 
Ultimately, we hope we will be able to have a pulp mill in Montana 
to use this product locally. 

Mr. Wuirren. That description, Mr. Granger, refers to the fiscal 
year 1947-48. What will be the continuing annual cut in each 
instance? 

Mr. GrancGer. In some cases it is necessary to have the roads 
to maintain the level of the cut. On the Clackamas road in Oregon, 
it would be possible to maintain the present 65 to 70 million board 
feet only if we extend the road to the remaining portion of the timber 
area so we could operate on a sustained yield basis. It is not possible, 
I have not a division here, and it would be rather difficult to get a 
division between what was necessary to maintain the cut and what 

contributed to an increased cut. In most of these roads a large share 
are of such a nature and the territory is of such a nature that the 
increase is permanent. 

Mr. Wurrren. What disturbs me somewhat is that the record shows 
you have a total plan involving $663,000,000 for the road program. 

t is pretty hard to say what part of these requests for defense funds 
may be necessary, and to what extent it may be a case of taking 
advantage of national defense to get what you have already included 
in your long range plans. 

In addition, it is claimed that the Forestry Department has refused 
in times past to let timber be cut by the private operators building 
the roads because it wanted to keep this timber and use it as an argu- 
ment to get money for roads. That is the kind of story that comes 
from people who deal with you. That is why I am suspicious of this 
type of request. 

I am raising these points here so you can give us the information. 
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LONG-RANGE ROAD PROGRAM 


Mr. Grancer. I would like to say about this road business and 
its relation to the defense item, that is with respect to the $663 ,000,000 
you refer to as our present estimate of what it would cost to complete 
the system of forestry development of roads. That figure has been 
in the records and referred to year after vear. 

Mr. Wuitren. How many opportunities have you had to use hous- 
ing or national defense that you have not done so to get as much money 
toward that as you could? 

Mr. Grancer. I would like to cover that. ‘That system for which 
this $663,000,000 is proposed may take 50 years or longer. It is a 
system we envisage as best we can as consistent with the use of the 
national forests becoming more and more intensive. Ido not have to 
tell you how intensive it is in your own region where they can now 
make timber cuts every 3 to 5 years. When you reach that kind of 
utilization you are not only producing the most timber possible per 
acre but the most revenue from the Federal property. 

So, that figure has not the slightest thing to do with the rank and 
file of national defense needs. It is our calculated judgment and it is 
long range and subject to change. That is something we have been 
working on from away back before there was talk of defense. 

As far as defense is concerned we have proposed at this time that 
it is desirable to accelerate our work, the regular kind of activities we 
are doing on road work because of the statements made to us by defense 
people that they will have to have more lumber. But I am sure you 
will recall that we have said to your committee, it would be desirable 
to invest $100,000,000 to open up these large inaccessible timber 
stands which would be good business for the Government. Then, 
when the apparent need for defense began to take shape we said to 
you, “Let us get this job done before everyone else is after men and 
machinery and materials that it needs to do the job.” We have felt 
it is a sound business venture for the Government to do it itself; that 
these main roads leading to the timber should be built by the Govern- 
ment, leaving the timber purchaser under their contracts to build the 
lateral roads. 

We have given figures for the record showing Government construc- 
tion of these roads in terms of more competition, higher prices, which in 
some cases have returned the cost of the road in two or three years. 
So, this is not an effort to ride the defense horse, but we are both going 
in the same direction and want to speed it up. 

The Forestry Service does not want to be God Almighty in this 
timber business or grazing, or anything else. But we do want to 
manage and dispose of the timber in an orderly fashion so we are not 
butchering up a working circle by having all the cream cut off first; 
or let the purchaser say just where he wants to cut timber instead of 
Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Wuirrten. There is no restriction on your letting contracts in 
a given area, reserving the right of determination on the quality and 
class of roads that must be built. You can let contracts as readily 

that way. 

Mr. GranGcer. When we are talking about these main type roads 
that run into considerable sums of money, to have a timber purchaser 
do that you would have to give him a timber sale for many years for 
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a very large volume of timber so he could afford to put in roads to 
tap it. If we do that we are developing monopolies and we prevent 
the little men who are legitimate operators from getting in. When 
the Government has put the roads there, these little fellows can go in 
and bid. Then we have the activity spread over more people furnish- 
ing diversified employment and we can get more money for our timber, 
We want to avoid tying our timber up to one outfit which would be 
necessary if they were allowed to go into this heavy expenditure for 
the main road. The organized industry is backing this road proposal, 
though they have not always done so in the past. At the present time 
they seem to be favorable to Government construction of roads of the 
kind I am talking about. 

Mr. Warren. The charges are made and apparently with some 
basis that in times past you just would not sell your timber for them 
to build the roads. They say that if you get the roads and have the 
land you can say who cuts and who does not. I believe you used the 
expression, you “did not want to be God Almighty” but you rule 
the roost throughout the area. 

Mr. Grancer. To the extent we rule the roost, we rule it so that 
more people have a chance to buy stands of timber than would be 
the case if we let the big people build the roads. I think that is in 
the public interest. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to complain about what you say your 
objective is, but a lot of people in the area differ with you. 

Mr. GranGer. I agree with you. There are people who disagree 
with us. Some people have fought this program consistently. I do 
not know who you have heard from. Some interests in the West are 
still not reconciled to this idea. They represent some large owners 
who would like to get as big a pile of forest timber as Uncle Sam would 
let them have. 

Mr. Wuitren. How many announcements have you made asking 
for bids on this timber on which you have given the purchaser the 
right to build the road? 

Mr. GranGer. A dickens of a lot in that case. As I said a few 
moments ago, the timber purchasers are building $16 million of these 
roads this year. 

Mr. Wuirren. These particular roads you are talking about? 

Mr. Grancer. No, but some of the mileage they are building this 
sa is mileage the Government ought to be building itself. But we 

ave had to let them build some because of the great demand for our 
timber. We have had to keep in mind that Uncle Sam pays for the 
roads whether the operator builds them or we build them. We think 
it better to have Uncle Sam build the road itself in the class of roads 
I am talking about. If it is done the other way, there is restricted 
competition. That is the nubbin of it. If you make it direct you get 
more for your money. We have a great many examples that have 
gone into the record in past years showing an additional price 
which has come solely as a result of Government building the roads. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where are you going to spend this $5 million? 

Mr. Grancer. I have these sheets and the maps. We have 
similar maps we will be glad to leave with the committee for preceding 
fiscal years which will show where the money has been going and the 
results of increasing or sustaining the timber are comparable to what 
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we have here. The additional or sustained annual cut, as shown on 
this map for 1947-48, totals 1,212,000,000 board feet. 

We have then shown here sort of diagrammatically for each individ- 
ual project for the $5 million supplemental. In order to get it on 
one map, we have shown it by national-forest regions. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM UNDER SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


This is region 1, northern Idaho and Montana. 

Here is a road on the Coeur de’Alene National Forest estimated to 
cost $625,000 for 15 miles and to provide an annual cut of 30,000,000 
board feet. 

Here is a road on the Cabinet National Forest for $100,000 for 10 
miles, 1 million board feet. 

Some of these cuts are relatively small. The reason for selecting 
projects with as small a cut as 1 million board feet is we have been able 
to squeeze out enough from our appropriation to make the necessary 
location survey and we are ready to go on with these projects by 
letting contracts or force account. We estimate 70 percent will be 
done by contract. 

On the Clearwater National Forest, $125,000 for 12 miles to take 
out an annual cut of 7,000,000 feet. 

Bitterroot National Forest, Mont., $160,000 for 15 miles, to take 
out an annual cut of 5,000,000 feet. 

In southern Wyoming on the Medicine Bow, $200,000 for 8 miles 
to take out an annual cut of $4,000,000 feet. 

Gunnison National Forest, southern Colorado, $120,000 for 8 miles 
to take out an annual cut of 5,000,000 feet. 

Sitgreaves National Forest of Arizona, $200,000 for 9 miles to take 
out an annual cut of 4,000,000 feet. 

Payette National Forest in Idaho, $120,000 for 6% miles to take 
out an annual cut of 4,000,000 feet. 

Boise National Forest in southern Idaho, $110,000 for 11 miles of 
road to take out an annual cut of 7,000,000 feet. 

California—the Klamath National Forest, $641,000 for 5 miles of 
road to take out, during the first few years, an annual cut of 5,000,000 
feet. That is one of the main roads that will be extended later into 
larger bodies of timber. 

ierra National Forest in California, $500,000 for 5 miles of road 
to take out an annual cut of 4,000,000 feet. 

Sierra National Forest in California, $225,000 for 6 miles of road 
to take out an annual cut of 8,000,000 feet. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. These two last items were very costly construction. 
The one, $100,000 a mile. 

Mr. Grancer. When we are getting into the first stages of some 
of these roads, the cost for the first part of the road is rather high in 
comparison to the timber to be made available immediately. But 
they are like the Clackamas road, which leads to a much larger body 
of timber, so, with the cost related to all the tributary timber it will 
not be unreasonable. That is a tough country to build roads in. 

Here are some pictures that show some of the kind of country and 
some of the kinds of timber we are opening up. Here are some 
pictures that show the character of the roads and some of the kind 
of country we have to go through to build these timber access roads. 
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I _ they will be helpful in indicating why some of these costs are 
so high. 

Mr. Wuirten. Usually in mountainous terrain you do have the 
material with which to build the road and things of that sort. Even 
then it is difficult because of the elevation and terrain. You have the 
gravel and crushed rock available. 

Mr. Grancer. Sometimes we have it right along the road. Some- 
times we have to haul it in. Usually we can get road material along 
the road itself. 

Now, getting back into our more heavily timbered country in the 
State of Washington, we have here on the Mount Baker $250,000 for 
4 miles to make available annually 4 million feet. 

Snoqualamie National Forest, Wash. This is a bridge project here 
which will cost $100,000 and make available 12,000,000 feet. 

I want to say something about the bridges. Someone may raise a 
question with you about the character of bridge projects. We have 
in late years been putting in concrete bridges. I caused a study to be 
made a year or two ago on that because the question arose as to the 
type of bridge which would be the least expensive from the point of 
view of annual cost, maintenance, and replacement. We found it was 
measurably cheaper to build concrete bridges than to build a struc- 
ture that cost less at the outset but whose annual cost was consider- 
ably higher. 

Mount Hood National Forest. Further work on this Clackamas 
road, $574,000 for 4 miles. 

Mr. Mason. It is estimated on the main road, to widen it with the 
objective ultimately of increasing the total capacity to 125,000,000 
feet annually. The present road will only accommodate about 
80,000,000 feet. 

Another project, Willamette National Forest will cost $170,000 
for 4 miles to make available an annual cut of 10,000,000 feet. 

Another one on the same forest area, $280,000 for 7 miles to take 
out an annual cut of 11,000,000 feet. 

Rogue River National Forest $125,000 for 5 miles to take out an 
annual cut of 5,000,000 feet. 

Fremont National Forest in southern Oregon, $200,000 for 12 miles. 

Mr. Mason. The cut is not shown on that because it does not 
increase the cut on the working circle. It maintains the cut by open- 
ing up 500,000,900 board feet of timber, which we will sell for about 
20 years at about the rate of 20,000,000 feet a year. 


TIMBER CUT INVOLVED IN SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Grancer. The total cut involved is 120,000,000 board feet 
for that $5 million proposal. We have similar statements for the 
amount of the regular appropriation of $17 million which would be 
used for timber access roads totaling $6,730,000 which would go into 
similar construction activities which would result in a cut of Govern- 
ment timber of 177,000,000 feet and a cut of private timber of 46,- 
000,000 annually. We expect cooperation from private owners on 
the projects in that category totaling $1,049,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. When you get these roads built, you will take how 
long to make the timber available? 

Mr. Grancer. What is the earliest Mr. Dean or Mr. Mason that 
the timber will start moving? 
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Mr. Dean. Most of them, if started May 1, will be ready for 1952 
cutting. If started a month or two later it is probable they will not 
be ready until September 1952 or for 1953 season. 

Mr. Granaer. If I may say one more thing about the question of 
cost. The question of how much you can justify for this type of road 
construction is determined very Scone by its effect on the cost of 
hauling the timber. While some of these expenditures seem high per 
mile, the big loads they will bring down over them and the frequency 
of these loads—by which I mean the rate of speed you can maintain 
and the numberof turn-around trips you can make in a day have been 
shown to be, by a great many studies, able to justify the type of road 
construction which runs into these construction costs. 

Mr. WuirreNn. Twenty-five percent of the proceeds of sale of this 
timber goes back to the State. How about the fairness of the State 
being called upon for 25 percent of the cost of the roads since it gets 
25 percent of the revenue? 

Mr. Grancer. The bulk of the roads in this category are, of course, 
not particularly useful from the standpoint of inter-community travel. 

Mr. Wuitren. You continuously point out, as part of the justifi- 
cation of the road-building program, the amount of money the Federal 
Government collects from the sale of this timber. If the Federal 
Government builds these roads from appropriated funds, the State 
gets this 25 percent of the money that comes in from timber sales 
free of any cost of getting it out. 

On the other hand, if you sell this timber to the private companies 
and they put the roads i in, the State takes a quarter of the net receipts. 
Why isn’t that fair to the States? 

Mr. Grancer. The States do not get this money. They have to 
turn it over to the the counties and under the law the moneys may be 
used by the counties for schools or roads. 

Mr. Wuirten. Then why is it not fairer, if it is to bring about 
income, for the counties to put up 25 percent of the money? They 
have a quarter interest in the proceeds. 

Mr. Grancer. This 25 percent has been granted to the counties as 
a payment of the Federal Government in recognition of the fact that 
these lands are not on the tax roll. 

Mr. Wuirten. It does not prohibit the contribution by the county. 
We are letting the purchaser provide the roads. You don’t think it is 
fair to let the counties contribute that way? 

Mr. Grancer. I think it would be. The counties to a large extent 
use the money they get from this 25-percent fund, to construct or 
maintain the roads that are within or close to the national forests. 
They serve the local public and they also serve the national forest. 
We are constantly beseiged with requests to do more about bettering 
and maintaining roads chiefly used by the public. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is an argument. But your argument here is 
that it would cost the Government more to let the private companies 
build them. My point is that it costs the Government more to build 
them in view of the payments to the local counties. 

Mr. Grancer. I am not much of a hand in arithmetic. It would 
seem to me it would come out on the same basis for if the operator 
raat it then you get less for the timber and so less in the 25 percent 

und, 
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Mr. Wuirren. I wonder if you have made any announcement of 
invitations for bids in the immediate area where you are building the 
roads. I would like to know when you made the announcement and 
any requests you made for bidders to submit their bid along with an 
assurance that you would let them build such roads. 

Mr. Grancer. We have a very large number of them. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am talking shout these points where these roads 
are. 

Mr. GranGer. I could say categorically we have not made offerings 
on timber which would involve building the roads that I am talking 
about here. 

Mr. WuittEen. That is just as I suspected. 

Mr. GranGer. I thought I had made that clear in the beginning. 
We do not want private operators building these main roads. 

The forestry highway has for its principal purpose the facilities of 
public travel. It must also give service to the national forests but 
they are simply extensions of the State and interstate road systems 
and county road systems. It is a different phase for a different major 
purpose. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. They have nothing to do primarily with getting 
the timber out? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes. They do. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Except as they happen to be in the particular area 
affected? 

Mr. Grancer. They are not built pr’ .arily for that purpose. But 
a good deal of timber moves over them incident to their being there. 
The roads we are talking about are primarily to get at Government 
timber and I say again that those selected for Government construc- 
tion are less than half of the roads that are intended for that purpose. 
Nearer one-third. 

Mr. Wuirren. That was not from any lack of desire to do them. 

Mr. Grancer. Yes. That is a definite program, Mr. Chairman. 
We do not seek at all to have the Government build all these timber 
roads. We could not support such a proposal. When we are talking 
of a program of 5 or 10 million compared with industry construction 
of 16 million, it seems to me quite evident we are not grabbing the 
entire job or making an effort to do so. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. pete like to ask a question at that point, Mr. 
Whitten. In case private operators had come in and should construct 
roads of this nature, do you have the power to enforce cutting prac- 
tices for good conservation? 

Mr. Grancer. We could if the road went clear back but that is 
where one of the difficulties attaches to operator construction. On 
a road like Clackamas, 60 miles long and costing several millions of 
dollars, if we started to operate at the mouth of the creek he would 
cut everything around it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Who writes this contract? 

Mr. Grancer. When I say—— 

Mr. Wuirten. He would cut everything you let him cut. You 
have told us repeatedly that he could not do it unless you let him 
do it. 

Mr. Grancer. No. I do not want to misrepresent that. They 
are cutting off what should be reserved for the winter operation; and 
the summer operation on the top of the mountain is not being touched. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Let us get the record straight, Mr. Granger. The 
parties will do what the contract states, and these things we are 
aking about would necessarily be provided for in the contract of 
sale. 

Mr. Grancer. If you insist we make a contract of $4,000,000 of 
roads to open up the interior. ‘ 

Mr. Wuirrten. You could not 

Mr. Grancer. We cannot help ourselves if we rely completely on 
operator construction. All we can make available for him to cut is the 
lower face of the timber. That is why we are anxious to push the 
road through. 

Mr. Wuirten. If you let the contractor build this main road then 
he cuts the timber right around it. He cannot do that unless you 
agree to that. You have just told the committee that from the end 
of the big road on the company builds the lateral roads anyway. 

Mr. GranGcer. Here is the Clackamas timber circle [indicating] that 
will provide a cut of 120,000,000 a year when this 60-mile road is made 
into it. If we let the purchaser build the road, you have to start at 
the bottom and work up. He would build his lateral roads out like 
this—and would be cutting into the lower part of the timber. That 
is what he is doing. 

But this portion is the low lying timber and that should be cut in 
the winter time when he cannot get up here. What we should have 
is the entire 60 miles of road, then we can have purchasers cutting 
here, and here, and here, at the proper time of the year, depending 
on which timber is the oldest and is deteriorating and the other factors 
that relate to scientific lumbering. 

Mr. Wuirtren. It would be nice if you could build all over the 


national forests. But this type of planning strikes me as the ideal. 
Can you folks see much hope of that at the present time? 

You have a bill before the legislative committee with regard to the 
roads and trails. What new authorization is requested? 


STATUS OF TIMBER ACCESS ROADS AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Grancer. No new authority, but it would be a new author- 
ization for appropriations. 

Mr. Wuirten. How much authorization do you now have for these 
same subjects? 

Mr. Grancer. After taking account of these two proposals here, 
the $5,000,000 supplemental and the increase in the proposed appro- 
priation for 1952, there would be a little over $10 million left authorized 
but not appropriated through fiscal 1952. Then, for fiscal 1953 there 
is an authorization of $17.5 million. This bill of which you speak, 
when properly amended as to years, would, beginning with fiscal 1953, 
give an authorization of $25 million a year for the Department of 
Agriculture for 5 years for timber access roads 

Mr. Wuitren. And you have no authority for those years now? 

Mr. GranGer. Our present authorizations run through fiscal 1953. 
As you recall, it has been the custom for these authorizations, not only 
for our roads, but all the roads in which the Federal Government par} 
ticipates, to be renewed about every 2 years. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I have a question here. I would like to go a little 
further on this working circle plan shown by Mr. Granger. What 
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control would a private operator have over that entire working circle 
if you had only the one man in there, and he constructed the first 
increment of the 60-mile road. Say the first 5 miles. And then pro- 
ceeded to put in his laterals to the side to work out the various areas, 
What handicap would that be to the service in the future as to extend- 
ing the main access road up the valley? Would you have to give a 
separate operator the right to construct the second increment? 

Mr. Grancer. If you do not mind, I would like to ask Mr. Mason 
to answer in terms of this Clackamas River road. He is quite familiar 
with it, and was formerly in charge of the work in Oregon and can 
explain how it would operate in that area. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Andersen, I think you have in mind the question 
whether the man who built the first 5 miles 

Mr. AnprersEN. Whether he would have a strangle hold on the 
whole operation? 

_Mr. Mason. No sir. We arrange our contracts so that where we 
go into that sort of a situation the right to haul over the road is avail- 
able to other purchasers of Government timber. 

Mr. ANnpERSEN. All right. That answers my question. 

Mr. Mason. There is some mechanical difficulties in that. The 
man who builds the first 5 miles would build a road suitable for hauling 
out the volume of timber he had and it might not have the capacity 
to take extra trucks from somewhere else on it. 

Mr. Stieter. Don’t you have your own specifications as to how 
these roads are to be built? 

Mr. Mason. That is correct, Mr. Stigler, but we are not authorized 
to require the ultimate road system now to be built by the purchaser. 
We do set up specifications which make the purchasers build the roads. 
He builds them as fast as we can fit them into our permanent plans. 
But we cannot, for instance, require him to build a 20-foot double 
lane highway where he can get along with a single track road. That 
is one of our problems in this whole business. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How many years’ turnover do you consider neces- 
sary in a working circle of that nature so as to have a continued output 
of timber? 

Mr. Grancer. Of this Douglas fir where we cut it clean in patches, 
we figure about 90 years for the rotation, from seedling to a log tree. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Your idea would be to take out one-ninetieth of 
the entire set-up each year. That would be ideal? 

Mr. Grancer. That is right. 

Mr. AnpmrseN. Are you not inclined to consider that ideal situa- 
tion too much along this line of reasoning. Are you not desirous of 
opening up too many of these working circles at one time? 

Mr. Grancer. We do not think so, Mr. Andersen, in view of the 
rapid increase of demand that has come to us which has stemmed 
chiefly from the normal growth of the country. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But certain areas of that timber, where there are 
practically no seedlings, are ready for cutting? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Why not slash all of that off in a shorter period? 

Mr. Mason. That would bust wide open the whole concept of sus- 
tained yield forestry. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. But meanwhile you will have considerable over- 
ripe timber that has not been accessible. What I am thinking is, the 
sooner we get that ripe timber cut the better. Is that not right? 

Mr: Grancer. That would be true if it were the only factor. But 
there are communities of people who are depending on the yearly work 
in their area. So we do not do it for 5 years and leave them high and 
dry for 85 years. 

To give you another measure. What would be involved in an oper- 
ator building the entire road up the Clackamas River. It would tie 
up 12,000,000,000 board feet of timber and there are only three or four 
concerns able to do that; 12,000,000,000 is three times what we cut 
from all the national forests in 1 year. So you can see it is of great 
importance. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. There again we get to the chairman’s line of reason- 
ing and my questions as to whether or not we are not opening up too 
much timber at one time. 

Mr. Grancer. We have a demand for all we can get and more. 
We are going to increase our cut from 3.5 to 4.2 billion feet this year 
and we want to go up to 4.8 billion for the next year. 

Mr. Wuirten. I don’t want to be too critical of the Forestry 
Service. You do good work. But when you set up the specifications 
for the roads an build them from Federal appropriations, under 
which the local interests who get 25 percent of the receipts make no 
contribution to the construction of the road, it raises a question as to 
whether your plans and specifications might not be closer to the ideal 
than we can afford. ; 

Mr. Grancer. Mr. Chairman, when you are talking about the 
amount of increase, let me make two observations. Your committee 
is fair. You ought to put on the other side of the ledger the 70- 
percent increase in receipts. Also, a large part of that mcrease we 
asked for was backed by authorizations quite recently enacted by 
Congress. 

Mr. Wurrren. In most cases they went through by unanimous con- 
sent with a small number of members on the floor. If you got the real 
background you would find it was not a commitment by any real 
majority of Congress at all. 

Mr. Grancer. It was enacted by Congress. When they enact 
something it is an act of Congress. Anyhow let us not forget we are 
bringing in more and more money every year which is not too bad at 
this stage of the financial situation. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is right. If you would give me the billions of 
acres you have and let me sell what we have I think I could make a lot 
of money. 

Mr. Grancer. Let me make an observation on that. You said, 
Maybe we should give some of the national forest land back to the 
private owners. We have been conducting a forest survey for years. 
I looked it up again. 

On this private land in the South, there has been a steady decrease 
in the amount of pine timber there for cutting due to overcutting or 
whatever else you want to call it by the private owners; and a cor- 
responding increase in the much less valuable hardwoods. That is 
not true of the national forests. They are building up rapidly pro- 
ducing more and more capital assets every year. So, we think there 
is quite a little to be said on the way the Government handles its 
national forest business. 
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Mr. Wuirtren. We all believe in the Forest Service. The only 
thing about it is, you fix your sights a little higher than those of us 
who deal more closely with appropriations can afford to do. 

Back to this matter of land, I have not advocated turning loose 
forest lands to be stripped by private owners or anything like that. 
But with regard to Federal agencies, I have never known of them to 
turn loose one acre that they did not have to do. That is true of 
Soil Conservation and others. 

The complaint has been registered with me, as chairman of this com- 
mittee, that instead of selling timber where 25 percent would go back 
to the counties, in some cases you have made an exchange and the 
timber does not show in the records of the counties. 

Mr. Grancer. We do make timber exchanges but where the trans- 
action is of any size we always go to the county and secure their 
agreement. It is a fixed procedure and we are careful about that. 

The counties, many of them, have recognized the need of building 
up the sustained yield. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have you furnish for the record a list 
of roads, the estimated cost, the length of time it is estimated the 
contract will cover, the income expected, and how soon thereafter the 
timber will be made available. 

Mr. Grancer. On your request for the information there, may we 
have this understanding that this list of roads are the roads we now 
contemplate if we get these additional funds. But there must always 
be room for changes in the program. If we get a bid too high, we 
must lay that project aside and take something else, and so forth. 

Mr. Wuirrren. We will not tie you to that extent; but we do expect 
you to advise us of any changes made. 

Mr. Grancer. When we come before you again? 


Mr. Wuirten. At the time the change is proposed. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


TimBer Access Roap ProGram, BAsEp ON FiscaL YEAR 1951 SUPPLEMENTAL 
EstimMaTE OF $5,000,000 anp Fiscan Year 1952 Estimate oF $6,730,000 
AVAILABLE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF TimBER Access Roaps Out or $9,130,000 
FOR CONSTRUCTION AND FOR REPLACEMENT OF BRIDGES 


Estimated cost 


[Projects included in fiscal year 1951 supplemental estimate are identified by an asterisk] 


ARIZONA 
Kaibab Natural Forest Road No. 422, 11 miles, United States 

If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start in August 1952. 

Tributary timber 164 million board feet, mostly pine saw timber will be sold 
at rate of 20 million board feet annually. Road will result in increasing production 
above current cutting level of the North Kaibab working circle by 2 million board 
feet annually. 


Sitgreaves National Forest Road No. 504, 22.5 miles: 
SPINE ESS bbe teckh UU ies eos da ee aloe cul s $121, 000 


160, 000 
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If funds are made available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed 
a 2 log hauling to commence in July 1952. 
ributary Gunber, 90 million board feet, mostly ponderosa pine, will be sold at 
auaaaalay 20 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to maintain 
present cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above current 
cutting level of Heber working circle by 4 million board feet annually. 


Sitgreaves National Forest Road No, 225,* 9 miles, United States_... $200, 000 


If funds are available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start at beginning of 1952 logging season. If funds are 
available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed by September 1, 1952, 
and timber hauling will probably commence the same month. 

Tributary timber 60 million board feet, mostly pine will be sold at the rate of 
approximately 10 million board feet annually. Road will increase present cutting 
rate of the Chevalon working circle by 4 million board feet annually. 


CALIFORNIA 
Klamath National Forest Road No. 4808,* 5 miles, United States $641, 000 


If road funds are available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed in 
time for timber hauling to commence at beginning of 1953 logging season. 

Tributary timber 725 million board feet, mostly Douglas fir, will be sold at 
approximately 15 million board feet annualy. Road is needed in part to maintain 
present cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above current 
cutting level of Happy Camp working circle by 5 million board feet annually. 


Shasta National Forest Road No. 3618E, 10 miles: 
ISA Re RASA a RRR SS 7 a ak ng a a $550, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction of the first section will be 
completed in time to permit starting construction on the next section of the road in 
1952 and completing it in time for timber hauling to start at the beginning of the 
1954 logging season. 

This project is the initial portion of a major tap road which will open up 1,170 
million board feet of national forest timber and an equal amount of private 
timber. The ultimate rate of cutting will be 40 million board feet annually 
divided equally between the two ownerships. Production of 10 million board 
feet annually of national forest and 10 million of private timber can be obtained 
through construction of this section of the road. 


Sierra National Forest No. 0400,* 5 miles, United States..__._--._- $500, 000 


If road funds are available by May 1, 1951 construction can be completed in 
time for timber hauling to commence at the beginning of the 1953 logging season. 

This project is the initial leg for a main trunk road which will tap a basin con- 
taining 1,800 million board feet. Cutting af the rate of 23 million board feet 
annually is expected when the entire tap road is completed. Cutting at the rate 
of 4 million feet annually can be obtained through the construction of this first 
section. 


Sierra National Forest Road No. 0400, 5 miles, United States $450, 000 

The programed construction is for one 5-mile section of a main trunk logging 
road. 

If funds are available in 1951 this section can be completed in time to permit 
awarding a contract for the second section in 1952. That will permit the road to 
be completed in time for log hauling to commence at the beginning of the 1954 
logging season. 

This is a second section of road project 0400. Additional cutting of 18 million 
feet annually can be obtained when this second section is completed. 


Sierra National Forest Road No. 1101,* 6 miles, United States 
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If funds are available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for log hauling to commence at the beginning of the 1952 logging season. |i 
funds are made available by July 1, 1951, road construction can be completed by 
Jul iy 1, 1952. Log’ auling may then be expected to commence July 1952. 

ributary timber 1,500 million board feet, mostly pine, will be sold at approxi- 
mately 20 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to maintain 
present cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above current 
cutting level of Patterson Mountain working circle by 8 million board feet annually 


Trinity National Forest Road No. IN06, 20 miles, United States _ ---- $385, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in July 
1953. In this event timber hauling will probably commence in August 1953. 

Tributary timber 1,960 million board feet, mostly pine and Douglas fir, will be 
sold approximately 25 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to 
maintain present cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above 
current cutting level of Hayfork working circle by 20 million board feet annually. 


COLORADO 


Gunnison National Forest Road No. 171,* 8.1 miles, United States... $120, 000 


If funds are available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
to permit log hauling to commence at the beginning of the 1952 logging season. 
If funds become available after July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in 
1 year from date contract is aw arded. In this case log hauling will commence in 
July 1952. 

Tributary timber 80 million board feet, mostly spruce, will be sold at approxi- 
mately 10 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to maintain present 
cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above current cutting 
level of Tomichi working circle by 4 million board feet annually. 


Rio Grande National Forest Road No. 1088, 6 miles, United States... $120, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start by October 1952. 

Tributary timber 30 million board feet, mostly spruce, will be sold at approxi- 
mately 10 million board feet annually. Road will result in increasing production 
pa sinc ama cutting level of Rio Grande working circle by 10 million board feet 
annually. 


Roosevelt National Forest Road No. 126, 3.5 miles, United States $40, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start August 15, 1952. 

Tributary timber 30 million board feet, mostly pine, will be sold at approximately 
5 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to maintain present cutting 
rate but will also result in increasing production above current cutting level of 
Poudre working circle by 2 million board feet annually. 


San Juan National Forest Road No, 443, 3 miles, United States........ $60, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start by the ‘middle of May 1952. 

Tributary timber 40 million board feet, mostly ponderosa pine, will be sold at 
approximately 8 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to maintain 
present cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above current 
cutting level of Dolores working circle by 4 million board feet annually. 


IDAHO 


Boise National Forest Road No. 76,* 11 miles, United States........ . $110, 000 
If funds are made available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed in 
time to permit log hauling to commence in June 1952. 
Tributary timber 350 million board feet, mostly ponderosa pine will be sold at 
approximately 7 million board feet annually, 
Boise National Forest Road No. 150, 8 miles, United States.....----.. $200, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start August 1, 1952. 
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Tributary timber 250 million board feet, mostly ponderosa pine, will be sold 
at approximately 8 million board feet annually. load is needed in part to main- 
tain present cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above 
current cutting level of South Fork Payette working circle by 2 million board 
feet annually. 


Boise National Forest Road No. 88-X, 6 miles, United States $165, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start August 1, 1952. 

Tributary timber 150 million board feet, mostly ponderosa pine, will be sold at 
approximately 8 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to maintain 
present cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above current 
cutting level of Cascade working circle by 2 million board feet annually. 


Clearwater National Forest Road No. 287,* 12 miles, United States___. $125, 000 


If funds are made available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed in 
time for log hauling to commence at the beginning of the 1952 logging season. 

Tributary timber 530 million board feet, mostly white pine, will be sold at 
approximately 17 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to maintain 
present cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above current 
cutting level of Pierce working circle by 5 million board feet annually. In addi- 
tion, production of 2 million board feet annually for 5 years from private lands is 
anticipated. 


Coeur d@’ Alene Road No. 209,* 15 miles, United States__.........-_--- $625, 000 


If funds are made available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed for 
log hauling by June 1952. 

Tributary timber 228 million board feet, mostly white pine, will be sold at 
approximately 25 million board feet annually. Road will result in increasing 
production above current cutting level of Coeur d’Alene working circle by 25 
million board feet annually. In addition, production of 3 million board feet 
annually for 5 years from private lands is anticipated. 


Kaniksu National Forest Road No. 419, 14.5 miles, United States... $150, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start in August 1952. 

Tributary timber 110 million board feet, mostly white pine, will be sold at 
approximately 10 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to maintain 
present cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above current 
cutting level of Sandpoint working circle by 7 million board feet annually. 


Payette National Forest Road No. 96,* 6.5 miles, United States $120, 000 


If funds are made available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed in 
time for logs to move over the road at the beginning of the 1952 logging season. 
If funds become available July 1, 1951, logs will begin moving over the road in 
the autumn of 1952. 

Tributary timber 60 million board feet, mostly ponderosa pine, will be sold at 
approximately 4 million board feet annually. 


Payette National Forest Road No. 872, 5 miles, United States 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start August 1, 1952. 

Tributary timber 200 million board feet, mostly spruce, will be sold at approxi- 
mately 8 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to maintain present 
cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above current cutting 
level of Meadows Valley working circle by 1 million board feet annually. 


St. Joe National Forest Road No. 218, 8 miles, United States $250, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start in August 1952. 

Tributary timber, 80 million board feet, mostly pine, will be sold at approxi- 
mately 12 million board feet annually. Road will result in increasing production 
above current cutting level of upper St. Joe working circle by 12 million board 
feet annually. 
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MONTANA 


Bitterroot National Forest Road No. 91,* 15 miles, United States... $160, 000 


If funds are made available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed 
and log hauling commence in September 1951. If funds become available later 
in 1951, construction will be completed in time for log hauling to commence in 
June 1952. 

Tributary timber, 40 million board feet, will be sold at approximately 6 million 
board feet annually. Road is needed in part to maintain present cutting rate but 
will also result in increasing production above current cutting level of Bitterroot 
working circle by 3 million board feet annually. In addition, production of 
2 million board feet annually for 5 years is anticipated from private lands. 


Cabinet National Forest Road No. 516,* 10 miles, United States $100, 000 


If funds are made available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed 
and log hauling started by November 1, 1951. If funds become available by 
aay 1, 1951, construction can be completed for log hauling to commence in July 

Tributary timber, 110 million board feet, mostly pine, will be sold at approxi- 
mately 8 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to maintain present 
cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above current cutting 
level of St. Regis working circle by one million board feet annually. 


Lewis and Clark National Forest Road No. 834—A, 10 miles: 
United States_-_..----- Sanpceal bars Sat aie ot Rae aaa vise soe ax se tor $55, 000 
Cooperative > 3 100, 000 


‘ 155, 000 

If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time for 
timber hauling to start in June 1952, 

Tributary timber 140 million board feet, mostly lodgepole pine, will be sold at 

approximately 4 million board feet annually. Road will result in increasing 


production above current cutting level of White Sulphur working circle by 4 million 
board feet annually. ‘ 


Lewis and Clark National Forest Road No. 274, 13.5 miles, United States_ $70, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time for 
timber hauling to start at the beginning of June 1952, 

Tributary timber 90 million board feet, mostly lodgepole pine, will be sold at 
approximately 5 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to maintain 
present cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above current 
cutting level of Musselshell working circle by 2 million board feet annually. 


Lolo National Forest Road No. 250, 10 miles, United States 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start at the beginning of the 1953 logging season. 

Tributary timber 70 million board feet will be sold at approximately 7 million 
board feet annually. Road is needed in part to maintain present cutting rate but 
will also result in increasing production above current cutting level of Superior 
working circle by 2 million board feet annually. 


OREGON 
Deschutes National Forest Road No. 199, 10 miles, United States ____- $25, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to commence in October 1951. 

This project. is in cooperation with operator construction and is needed to 
maintain present cutting rate of the Bend working circle. 


Deschutes National Forest Road No. 229, 10 miles: 
United States. ‘ : SBCU DOUGH Ni SLE OLE 2a o 00 
Co-op- BY 


|, A Ee eta ees eee 100, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start in the fall of 1951. 
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This project is in cooperation with operator construction and is needed to 
maintain present cutting rate of the Bend working circle but will also result in 
increasing production above current cutting rate by 2 million board feet annually. 


Fremont National Forest Road No. 369, 5 miles, United States_._..___ $110, 000 


If funds are available July 1, 19 1, construction will be completed in time for 
timber hauling to start in June 1952. 

Tributary timber 75 million board feet, mostly ponderosa pine, saw timber will 
be sold at the rate of approximately 8 million board feet annually. Road will re- 
sult in increasing production above current cutting level of Lakeview working 
circle by 8 million board feet annually. 


Fremont National Forest Road No. 280,* 12 miles, United States_____ $200, 000 


If funds are made available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed for 
log hauling to commence in October 1951. If funds become available July 1, 
1951, construction can be completed for log hauling to commence in July 1952. 

Tributary timber 500 million board feet, mostly pine sawtimber, will be sold 
at the rate of approximately 20 million board feet annually. The road is needed 
to maintain present cutting rate of the Lakeview working circle. 


Malheur National Forest Road No. 1912, 15 miles, United States___._ $200, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed for timber 
hauling to start in June 1952. 

Tributary timber 200 million board feet, mostly pine sawtimber, will be sold 
at the rate of 7 million board feet annually. Road will result in increasing 
production above current cutting level of Burns working circle by 7 million 
board feet annually. 


Mount Hood National Forest Road No. S-57, 6 miles, United States___-. $500, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start at the beginning of the 1952 logging season. 

Tributary timber 1,700 million board feet, mostly Douglas fir, will be sold at 
approximately 20 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to main- 
tain present cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above 
current cutting level of Clackamas working circle by 10 million board feet annually. 


Mount Hood National Forest Road No. S-63, 5 miles, United States... $650, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start at the beginning of the 1952 logging season. 

Tributary timber 500 million board feet, mostly Douglas fir, will be sold at 
approximately 15 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to main- 
tain present cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above current 
cutting level of Clackamas, working circle by 5 million board feet annually. 


Mount Hood National Forest Road No. S—46,* 4 miles, United States_. $574, 000 


If funds are made available by May 1, 1951, timber will start moving over the 
road June 1952 and construction will be completed December 1, 1951. 

This project is a betterment and widening of the main tap road into the Clacka- 
mas working circle in order to permit an increase in production from the working 
circle. Estimates of increased rates of production appear under other projects 
herein listed for extension of the Clackamas working circle road system. 


Mount Hood National Forest Road No. S—46, continued, 4 miles, 
United States_...._-~--- ia es ens a alee ne ies el Oh Sad web sb ews $491, 000 


If funds are made available by July 1, 1951, timber will start moving over the 
road June 1952 and construction will be completed December 1, 1951: 

This project is a betterment and widening of the main tap road into the 
Clackamas working circle in order to permit an increase in production from the 
working circle. Estimates of increased rates of production appear under other 
projects herein listed for extension of the Clackamas working circle road system. 


Ochoco National Forest Road No. 143, 8 miles, United States__-_-___- $120, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start at the beginning of the 1952 logging season. 
Road is needed to maintain present cutting rate of Summit working circle. 
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Rogue River National Forest Road No. 325,* 5 miles, United States_. $125, 000 


If funds are available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start in August 1952. 

Tributary timber 50 million board feet, mostly pine and Douglas-fir, will je 
sold at approximately 5 million board feet annually. Road will result in increasing 


coe pny above current cutting level of Medford working circle by 5 million 
ard feet annually. 


Siskiyou National Forest Road No. 321, 13 miles, United States’ $250, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start at the beginning of the 1952 logging season. 


This road betterment is needed to maintain present cutting rates of Coquille 
working circle. 


Umatilla National Forest Road No. S—63, 2 miles United States $60, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed by Novem- 
ber 1, 1951, but timber hauling can start October 1, 1951. 

Road is needed in part to maintain present cutting rate but will also result in 
increasing production above current cutting level of Pendleton-Pilot Rock working 
circle by 5 million board feet annually. 


Umpqua National Forest Road No. 293, 7 miles, United States_...... $350, 000 


If funds are made available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed in 
time for log hauling to begin in June 1952. 

Road is needed in part to maintain present cutting rate but will also result in 
increasing production above current cutting level of South Umpqua working circle 
by 15 million board feet annualiy. 


Willamette National Forest Road No. 130,*'4 miles, United States___ $170, 000 


If funds are made available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed in 
time for log hauling to begin in June 1952. 

Tributary timber 200 million board feet, mostly Douglas fir, will be sold at the 
rate of approximately 10 million board feet annua!ly. Road will result in increas- 
ing production above current cutting level of McKenzie working circle by 10 
million board feet annually. 


Willamette National Forest Road No. 132,* 7 miles, United States___ $280, 000 


If funds are made available by May 1, 1951, timber will start moving over the 
road June 1952 and construction will be completed October 1, 1951. 

Tributary timber 750 million board feet, mostly Douglas fir, will be sold at 
approximately 20 million board feet annually. This road is needed in part to 
maintain present cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above 
cutting level of the McKenzie working circle by 11 million board feet annually. 


To obtain this production, additional construction at a cost of $280,000 as itemized 
below will be necessary. 


Willamette National Forest Road No. 132, continued, 3 miles, United 
I a i a ha $200, 000 
If funds are made available by May 1, 1951, timber will start moving over the 
road June 1952 and construction will be completed October 1, 1951. 


This project is a continuation of Road No. 132 and the production resulting 
from it has been indicated previously. 


Willamette National Forest Road No. 181, 4 miles, United States $170, 000 
If funds are made available by July 1, 1951, construction will be completed for 
log hauling to commence in June 1952. ; 
Tributary timber 1,300 million board feet, mostly Douglas fir, will be sold at 


approximately 30 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to main- 
tain present cutting rate of Fall Creek working circle. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Black Hills National Forest Road No. 19, 10.5 miles, United States... $60, 000 
Construction can be completed so log hauling can commence 4 months from 

time funds become available. f 
This project is for surfacing of an existing road through-which increased hauling 

capacity resulting in an increase of production of 2 million board feet annually 


above the current level of cutting for the Rapid Creek working circle will be ob- 
tained. 
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WASHINGTON 


Gifford Pinchot National Forest Road No. 144,* 1 mile and} bridge, 
United States $175, 000 


If funds are made available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed for 
log hauling to commence in July 1952. 

This road is needed in part to maintain the present cutting rate of the Cowlitz 
working circle but will also result in increasing production above current cutting 
level by 3 million board feet. 


Kaniksu National Forest Road No. 143, 13 miles: 
I co hid im nl ge a lt $140, 000 
140, 000 


-. 280, 000 


Construction can be completed so log hauling can commence in 1 year from date 
funds become available. 

Tributary timber 155 million board feet, mostly pine, will be sold at approxi- 
mately 15 million board feet annually. Road will result in increasing production 
above current cutting level of Priest River working circle by 15 million board 
feet annually. 


Mount Baker National Forest Road No. 341,* 4 miles, United States. $250, 000 


If funds are made available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed in 
time for log hauling to commence in June 1952. 

Tributary timber 600 million board feet, mostly western hemlock, will be sold 
at the rate of 10 million board feet annually. Road will result in increasing pro- 
duction above current cutting level of Baker River working circle by 4 million 
board feet annually. 


Mount Baker National Forest Road No. 345, 4 miles, United States____ $150, 000 


If funds are made available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed so 
that log hauling can commence at beginning of 1952 season. 

This project is a bridge replacement and connecting road which is needed to 
sustain production in the Suiattle working circle. 


Olympic National Forest Road No. 256, 1 mile, United States___-_-_- $75, 000 


This amount will be spent on clearing the road in preparation for a construction 
contract to be awarded from funds becoming available in the next fiscal year. 
Provided that construction funds become available in the next fiscal year con- 
struction can be completed for log hauling to begin in 1953. 

Road is needed to maintain present cutting rate of Hoods Canal working circle. 


Snoqualmie National Forest Road No. 186, bridge,* United States_... $100, 000 


If funds are made available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed in 
time for log hauling to commence in June 1952. 

This project is a bridge replacement which is essential to maintain production 
at the rate of 12 million board feet annually. 


WYOMING 


Bridger National Forest Road No. 90, 8.5 miles, United States $100, 000 


If funds are available by July 1, 1951, construction can be completed to allow 
logs to be hauled in June 1952. 

Tributary timber 400 million board feet, mostly lodgepole pine, will be sold at 
approximately 6 million board feet annually. Road is needed in part to maintain 
present cutting rate but will also result in increasing production above current 
cutting level of Grays River working circle by 1 million board feet annually. 


Medicine Bow National Forest Road No. 571,* 8 miles, United States__ $200, 000 


If funds are available by May 1, 1951, construction can be completed in time 
for timber hauling to start in August 1952, 

Tributary timber 30 million board feet, mostly lodgepole pine, will be sold at 
approximately 4 million board feet annually. Road will result in increasing 
production above current cutting level of Platte River working circle by 4 million 
board fect annually. 
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1950 FLOOD DAMAGE REPAIR 


Mr. Wuirren. Please give us a statement of this flood damage 
and a list of places where you are going to spend the money. “a 

Mr. Grancer. The money will be spent entirely in California 
where the flood damage was most severe. We had some damage in 
Oregon and some in Nevada. But we have taken care of the Oregon 

. . 5 

damage with allocation of $180,000 of funds already appropriated for 
road purposes. The total damage estimated was $1,442,000. This 
estimate is the result of a very thorough screening of the initial 
proposals that were made, or the initial estimate of damage, by two 
men we sent out from our Washington office to confer with the regional 
foresters. They got this estimate in such shape that we were sure 
it was the lowest figure we could get along with. 

After helping ourselves as fully as we could, we started out with 
this $1,442,000 for repair of flood damages in California and checked 
off against that the amount that would be taken care of by ordinary 
maintenance, which is $242,000. We are expecting contributions 
from cooperators to the extent of $150,000; so we came out with a 
net figure of $800,000. That is for repairing extraordinary damage to 
our roads, which is necessary to put them back into suitable condition. 

Mr. Dean has some pictures which illustrate the character of the 
damage. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How much do you use annually for maintenance 
of these roads, Mr. Granger? 

Mr. Grancer. Our detailed maintenance for the entire system is 
around $8,000,000. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Why would not items like this come under ‘‘Mainte- 
nance?” I realize in certain cases the roads are washed out entirely. 
But why should not this be taken care of out of the maintenance 
item? 

Mr. Grancer. It is a matter of not having enough money. Our 
maintenance is very thin. We do not look after every mile of every 
road each year. It is only on a small proportion. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How many thousands of miles are taken care of 
by this $8 million maintenance fund? 

Mr. Grancer. Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Dean. 80,000 and about 100,000 miles of trails in addition to 
the roads. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. This $8 million is the cost of maintaining the 
entire system of 180,000 miles? 

Mr. Dean. Yes. And there is an extremely high amount of 
bridge replacement which is unsafe or unusable, and we put in a 
couple of million a year on that. 

Mr. Grancer. If you look at the picture, you will see what we are 
talking about, and we have reduced this to the lowest possible 
dimensions. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. My opinion is that you will have a certain degree 
of this work every year where it is replacement of the road instead of 
maintenance. 

Mr. Grancer. Yes. But nothing like this. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. You don’t think so? 

Mr. Grancer. This flood we are talking about here caused terrific 
damage throughout large sections of California. You perhaps read 
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about it at the time. They had a total precipitation of three times the 
normal. In one casg the October precipitation exceeded the record 
for 59 years, and it came in such quantities over such short periods as 
to cause terrific damage. The bill for repairs on State highways in 
California ran into how many millions? Do you recall? 

Mr. Dean. No. 

Mr. Granaer. It was several millions of dollars of extraordinary 
repair on State highways, to say nothing of damage to other kinds of 
property. 

But, ordinarily, we do have some wash-outs which we expect nor- 
mally, and we take care of those out of our maintenance fund. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any further questions? If not, that is all for this 
item. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO States For Grazinc-Fes CoLuEctTions 


We will turn to the next item which is a request for $1,351,149.37 to 
be paid to certain States in the fiscal year 195). You might insert the 
justification in the record at this point. 

(Justification follows:) 


Payments to States 
Appropriation to date None 
Request (H. Doc. No. 67) to be paid to certain States in the fiscal 
year 1951 $1, 351, 149. 37 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR APPROPRIATION 


This appropriation will be paid to certain States as specified in Public Law 903, 
act of December 29, 1950, quoted below, to reimburse the States for collections 
from grazing permittees over a period of years, which, by a determination of 
Congress, should have been treated as ‘‘moneys received” from the national forests 
and have been included in the amounts on which the 25-percent computation for 
payments to States was made for the respective years. 

For convenience, Public Law 903 is quoted below: 

‘*Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $1,351,149.37, for payment by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
following States, the following sums: Arizona, $153,829.60; California, $126,880.55; 
Colorado, $201,641.56; Idaho, $167,473.14; Missouri, $1,805.16; Montana, 
$130,273.34; Nebraska, $9,473.77; Nevada, $74,851.66; New Mexico, $95,725.13; 
Oregon, $77,960.80; South Dakota, $14,696.39; Utah, $174,997.45; Washington, 
$19,085.83; West Virginia, $362.50; Wyoming, $102,092.49. Such sums shall 
be expended by such States in accordance with the terms of the Acts of May 28, 
1908, and March 1, 1911, as amended (16 U.S. C. 500).” 

The 1908 and 1911 acts provide that 25 percent of all moneys received during 
any fiscal year from each national forest shall be paid to the State in which the 
national forest is situated, to be expended for the benefit of public schools and 
publie roads of the counties in which such national forest is situated. The above 
amount represents 25 percent of collections from grazing permittees, over a period 
of more than 20 years, used by the Forest Service for construction and maintenance 
of range improvements. The above authorization is based on a determination by 
Congress that these collections should have been treated as ‘“‘moneys received’’ 
from the national forests and included in the amounts on which the 25-percent 
computation for payments to States was made for the respective years. 

The history of the practice of making collections from permittees for range 
improvements is outlined below: 

About 1920, partly because of congressional criticism of the low fees charged 
for grazing on the national forests, the Department undertook an pam. 248 
study of the whole grazing-fee problem. The basis on which the rate of charge 
for grazing was determined was largely one of comparison with what was being 
paid on comparable ranges elsewhere. The charges thus derived were then 
adjusted in accordance with such factors as the quality of the forage, the availa- 
bility of water, and accessibility of the range to the livestock, Also included 
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among the important factors was the extent to which the ranges had been improved 
physically by the installation of fences, water developments, and other improye- 
ments of like nature. F 


The study did result in a considerable increase in the rates, and the value in a 
good many instances was affected by the existence of improvements which hac 
been erected by the permittees themselves. Therefore, a procedure was worked 
out whereby the fees on specific grazing units could be adjusted so as to recognize 
the permittee’s investment in range improvements. The same principle was 
invoked for improvements subsequently to be made on the ranges by the permittees. 

These procedures were made effective under departmental regulation beginning 
in 1925 issued under the authority of the act of June 4, 1897 (16 U.S. C. 551), and 
the act of June 30, 1914 (16 U. S. C. 498), which gives broad authority to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make such rules and regulations and perform such acts 
as may be necessary to regulate the occupancy and use of the national forests and 
to accept contributions for the protectic \ and improvement of such forests. 

Pursuant to the authority in the 1897 act, an investigation is made of the range 
conditions and other relevant factors on each forest or unit thereof and grazing 


fees are set accordingly. Thus grazing fees may vary from unit to unit or from 
forest to forest, depending upon conditions. 


Under the act of June 30, 1914 (16 U. 8. C. 498), contributions toward coopera- 
tive work for the protection and improvement of the national forests are authorized 
to be received by the Secretary. These contributions are covered into a special 
fund which is available until expended for use in payment of the expenses of the 
protection or improvement of the forests. Therefore, a grazing permittee could 
contribute to range improvement, and, under authority of this section, it would go 
into a special fund for use in carrying out the improvement work. Moneys 


received through contribution are not subject to the 25 Percent Act (16 U.S. C. 
500). . 


PURPOSE OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Grancer. The reason for this appropriation is that for a num- 
ber of years, under general regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
we were taking collections from grazing permittees which, by a deter- 
mination of Congress, should have been treated as ‘‘moneys received”’ 
from the national forests and have been included in the amounts on 
which the 25 percent computation for payments to States was made 
for the respective years. 

That use of funds came into question by us a few years ago as to 
whether it was a proper way to get the funds. That question was 
raised by us in connection with legislation which we called our fiscal! 
omnibus bill, which passed Congress last year, and in which we pro- 
posed language which would remove any question as to the appro- 
priateness of continuing the practice we had been following. 

As a result, we have in that act now a provision which authorizes 
the appropriation each year of sums equivalent to 10 cents per cow 
per month for cattle and 2 cents per month for sheep which approxi- 
mate the same total. It is now required to be appropriated rather 
than paid directly. 

This question, when it was brought up in connection with this 
legislation, came to the attention of the General Accounting Office in 
a specific way, and it was their view that what we had been doing for 
years was, in fact, a diversion of receipts. So that some Members of 
Congress felt we had been depriving the States of their 25-percent 
share of what otherwise would have been accounted as receipts. So, 
this legislation was passed to reimburse the States in the amount it 
was felt they would otherwise have received under the 25-percent 
provision which amounts to $1,351,149.37. 

Mr. Anperson. I think, Mr. Granger, when you were here pre- 
viously, something came up as to whether or not the Department had 
the assurance of a previous Solicitor on this very matter? 
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Mr. Grancer. That is right. 

Mr. Anprerson. And what advice did the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment give at that time—about 25 years ago if I recall? 

Mr. Grancer. The regulation under ‘which this was done was 
adopted about 25 years ago. At that time this specific question was 
not raised; so the Solicitor at that time did not pass upon this particular 
method. 

Mr. Anprerson. Has the General Accounting Office put up any 
objection in the last 25 years as to this procedure? 

Mr. Grancer. No. The question has not been raised by GAO 
until this recent instance. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is my understanding that despite the fact that 
there were no objections by GAO that the Forestry Service has come 
in voluntarily and obtained congressional authority to continue this 
practice through the legislation adopted last year. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. GranGer. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It was not something discovered suddenly so far 
as the Forestry Service is concerned. 

Mr. Grancer. That is true and our actions on that began 3 or 4 
years ago and then the Solicitor of the Department expr essed himself 
orally that what we were doing to the extent of 20 or 25 percent of 
the grazing fees was proper. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am disturbed at a grasping attitude on the part 
of certain Western States in respect of forestry grazing fees. Have 
you any information you can give the committee on the actual 

receipts by each of these Western States since the national forests 
were established? 


PAYMENTS TO STATES, 25 PERCENT FUND 


Mr. LoverinGe. I have it, Mr. Chairman. 

Arizona, $4,081,000; California, $10,515,000; Colorado, $4,618,900; 
Idaho, 66,228,000; Missouri, $150,600; Montana, $3,772,000; Ne- 
braska, $152,800; Nevada, $928,000; New Mexico, $2,160,600; 
Oregon, $13, 134, 000; South Dakota, $1, 164,000; Utah, $2.27 6,000; 
Washington, $9,500,000; West Virginia $217 000; and W yoming, 
$2 600,000. I have rounded off these figures, which are 25 percent 
of our total receipts. 

Mr. AnprERsSEN. And those are the amounts these States have 
received from the Federal Government during that period of time? 

Mr. GRANGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What period of time? 

Mr. GranGeEr. Since the beginning of 1905. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. And what is the total amount of moneys received 
by those States. Have you got that? 

Mr. GranGer. These are the figures I gave you. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You do not have them totaled up? 

Mr. Granger. The total payments for the 15 States mentioned 
above are $61,497,900. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I want that in the record to show that after all these 


' Western States have been treated very well and I am personally a 


little bit doubtful but that we are being too generous with them 
I think they are getting a good deal out of it. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Isn’t it a fact that a Member of Congress raised 
the question on this matter, and didn’t the Forestry Service appear 
before the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. Grancer. Nobody started anything until after we had done 
it. Our first effort of legislation was to continue making that money 
available without having to have it appropriated. That was in the 
first draft of the legislation. 

Mr. Warren. As I recall it, in past years, Mr. Andersen and | 
have discussed with the Forestry Service the handling of these graz- 
ing fees and the possibility of using some of the money for the } pur- 
pose of reseeding. We have never had any intimation that you were 
already withholding a portion of the money. 

Mr. Granc_er. | do not recall that particular thing. I do remem- 
ber you raised the question—one or more of you—as to whether we 
should spend money for reseeding unless the grazing fees were corre- 
spondingly increased to repay it. But I cannot recall anv specific 
questions as to authorizing the use of part of the grazing receipts for 
reseeding. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I join with the Chairman in his statement. To my 
recollection it had not come to my attention previous up to this yea 

Mr. Warrren. That they had already done it. 

Mr. AnpersEN. That this was being done. I will agree, however, 
that I do not think we ever asked ‘specifically the question, Mr. 
Whitten, and it may not have occurred to these gentlemen to have 
advanced that information, but we did not really have that picture, 
Mr. GRANGER. 

The thing I wanted brought out previously here, today, was that 
this was a matter, whatever may have been done, in line with the 
advice of a solicitor 25 years ago and also with no objection whatever 
from GAO. 

Mr. Grancer. That is true. 

Mr. AnprERSEN. Yes. Is there anything further you can add? 

Mr. Grancer. Let me say this. The Forest Service had not re- 
garded this fund as being taken out of receipts. You see, this thing 
was built on a regulation which said, in effect, that where a grazing 
permittee at his own expense installed improvements on his range allot- 
ment that, in fixing the fee to be charged him for the use of an allot- 
ment we would give credit to the value of the improvements he had 
installed so the fee would be less than otherwise. We carried that one 
step further to apply to improvements subsequently made by the 
permittee so, in principle, we were reducing the amount he had to pay 
in the form of fees by the amount he put up for installation of im- 

rovements. We are perfectly willing to recognize that the thing could 
Ge interpreted the other way and in the final analysis it was; but we 
were proceeding in what we thought was good faith and not directly 
extracting money from the receipts. 

Mr. Wuirrten. There have been several complaints come to me that 
you have retained certain payments for the purpose of cleaning up the 
area and have not distributed 25 percent of the amount collected. 


COOPERATIVE WORK-——-FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. Grancer. Are you referring to slash disposal? That is merely 
a question whether it is done with the right hand or the left. Most 
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timber sale contracts require the slash to be disposed of. So, if it costs 
75 cents per 1,000 board feet, that is a cost we must take into account 
in fixing the value of the stumpage. So, it reduces the stumpage 
75 cents if we must do it for the benefit of fire protection. So we 
say we can require the purchaser to give us that 75 cents per 1,000 
feet to get it done better, or more orderly. It makes no difference 
which way we do it. 

Mr. Wuirren. The timber folks working in the areas in {Mississippi 
say it is another device to hold back some of the money that would 
go into the county’s funds; they say $2 a thousand is withheld. 

Mr. Grancer. What they are talking about is not slash money. 
The K-V money deposits required under the terms of the Knudson- 
Vandenberg Act passed years ago which requires that in addition to 
stumpage payments, the purchaser may be required to deposit sums 
of money for keeping the cut-over land in good growing condition. 
Some of that goes into planting necessary because the cutting has 
taken place or for the removal of undesirable trees, and similar work. 

Mr. Wuirren. Does that act exempt these funds from that pro- 
vision? 

Mr. Grancer. The funds collected under that act are not considered 
as receipts. 

Mr. Wuirren. I know they are not considered so by the Depart- 
ment; but what does the act say? 

Mr. Grancer. The act does not say so in so many words. But 
that is the obvious intent. 

Mr. Wuirren. | would like for you to request an opinion from the 
Comptroller General as to whether those funds are withheld. 

Mr. Grancer. I am quite sure he is fully aware of this practice 
but I will be glad to get a statement. 

Mr. Warren. And also with regard to the slashing—whether that 
is exempt. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I can well see from an operational view that you 
might have to hold back moneys from these men who do the cutting, 
otherwise some would finish their contracts and leave the slash and 
clean-up for you to do later. They may even leave the country. 
Small operators may leave without doing the cleaning up of slash he 
is required to do under the contract. Is that the main idea of with- 
holding the 75 cents out? 

Mr. Grancer. The main idea is that it is hard to get the operators 
to do the job as it should be done. We know how we want it done 
and we can do it very effectively. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Unless they do it in the right manner it will not be 
a help for fire control as it should be. 

Mr. Granaer. And when we have a number of small jobs we can 
get a crew in there and combine them and do the whole job. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do the operators understand you have a right to 
it when they read the contract originally? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Instead of asking you to get this ruling, I will 
arrange to get these rulings in the name of the committee. That will 
probably be the best way of handling it. As Mr. Andersen has said, 
there may be some sound reason but if there is a question whether 
it is within or without the law it should be made clear. 

Mr. AnprErRSEN. I think you are right, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Wuirren. And if the laws need amending that can be con- 
sidered. : 

Mr. Rosertrs. While we are on this question, for the information 
of the committee, I want to say that the Soil Conservation Service 
has for a number of years been following the same procedure, in con- 
nection with the use of lands acquired under the submarginal land 
program, in granting use permits of various kinds, particularly to 
grazers of livestock. They have reduced rental rates which would 
otherwise have been charged in consideration of the livestock owner 
fixing fences, providing water facilities for the livestock, and so forth, 

When the Forest Service procedure came under question, the Comp- 
troller General, apparently on his own initiative, looked into some of 
these other activities, including the procedure followed by the Soil- 
Conservation Service. He wrote the Department last August raising 
a question about the authority for the SCS practice. We replied on 
October 24 directing his attention to provisions of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, which specifically authorize reductions of the kind 
in question. The Comptroller General in turn gave us a decision on 
November 8, 1950. ; 

Mr. Wuirren. | would like to ask you as budget officer to see that 
this type of subject is clearly called to the attention of this com- 
mittee. While it may be sound, it could easily be used by an agency 
to greatly increase its appropriations and take away from the contri- 
butions to the counties and States. The extent to which it should 
be done should be brought to the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Congress has always been opposed to revolving 
funds and this may well be considered as one—the funds that are re- 
tained out of receipts for purposes of this kind. What is done with 
the proceeds from the sale of commodities and products at Beltsville, 
Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roserts. They go into miscellaneous receipts, Mr. Andersen. 
In the SCS case the Comptroller General held that the wording of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act was specific in its authorization of 
the practice. I think we in the departmental budget office may have 
failed in this to some extent. In our general statements we have not 
clearly indicated that receipts of this character have come in. We 
might have broken down figures on trust and cooperative funds into 
more detail for the committee; so that you could see more clearly 
what they do and do not include. It may be desirable to insert in the 
record the Comptroller General’s opinion supporting the procedure 
the SCS is now following. I will make the remainder of the cor- 
respondence on the matter available to the committee clerk. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 25, November 8, 1950. 
The honorable the SEcRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: Reference is made to letter of October 24, 1950, 
from the Assistant Secretary in response to request of August 24, 1950, for your 
views with respect to the practice of the Soil Conservation Service of leasing lands 
covered by title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act at reduced rentals 
in return for the performance by the permittees or lessees of improvements, etc., 
to the lands, thus resulting in what appeared to be an augmentation of your 
Department’s annual appropriation for land utilization and retirement of marginal 
land, and resulting, also, in what appeared to be a diversion of funds otherwise 
payable to the county or counties in which such lands are situated. 
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The letter of October 24 cites particularly as authority for such practice the 
provisions of section 32 (c) of the act, supra (7 U. 8. Code 1011 (e)), which author- 
izes the Secretary ‘‘to sell, exchange, lease, or otherwise dispose of, with or without 
a consideration, any property so acquired, under such terms and conditions as he 
deems will best accomplish the purposes of sections 1010-1013 of this title.”’ 

The said letter indicates that the condition of the land determines whether 
certain land-use practices—it being understood that fencing and the providing of 
water tanks properly may be classified as land-use practices—are to be imposed 
upon permittees or lessees, and that the fees or rentals are established in relation 
to the value of the use of the land as it may be used under the required land-use 
practices. In that connection, it is pointed out that the lands which can be used 
under the act without the necessity of imposing additional land-use practices have 
a greater value than lands which, because of their condition, require the imposition 
of special land-use practices upon permittees or lessees at their own expense. 

Considering the broad purpose of title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, and especially the authority vested in the Secretary by section 32 (c) thereof 
to lease lands, with or without consideration, under such terms and conditions as 
will best accomplish the purpose of the act, no further question will be raised by 
this office with respect to what had appeared to be an augmentation of funds 
resulting from the leasing practices referred to in office letter of August 24, 1950. 

Moreover, in view of the foregoing, it now appears that no diversion of funds 
otherwise payable to the counties in which the lands are situated would result from 
the above-mentioned leasing practices. Section 33 of the act (7 U. 8S. Code 
1012), requires that 25 percent of the ‘‘net revenues received by the Secretary” 
from the use of the land shall be paid to the county or counties in which the land 
is held by the Secretary. As stated in your Department’s letter, it seems obvious 
that said section 33 requires payments to counties of no more than 25 percent of 
what the Secretary actually receives. Accordingly, no further objection will be 
interposed by this office in that respect. 

Sincerely vours, 


Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


COOPERATIVE WORK, FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. LoveripGe. I have a statement in regard to our cooperative 
work that I wonder if you would not want inserted in the record. It 
gives the detail on about 10 or a dozen items—— 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. It may be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


CoopERATIVE WoRK 


The major programs authorized to be conducted under the appropriation ‘‘Co- 
operative work, Forest Service” are described below: 

1. Sale area betterment.—Under section 3 of the act of June 9, 1930 (16 U.S. C. 
576b) funds are collected from timber sale operators to “cover the cost to the 
United States of (1) planting (including the production or purchase of young trees) ; 
(2) sowing with tree seeds (including the collection or purchase of such seeds) ; or 
(3) cutting, destroying or otherwise removing, undesirable trees or other growth on 
national forest land cut over by the purchaser in order to improve the future stand 
of timber * * *” 

This “‘“K. V. Act”? (Knutson-Vandenberg) of 1930 enables the Forest Service to 
insure establishment after cutting of a new crop where natural reproduction is 
unsatisfactory and to control residual stand composition where undesirable species 
tend to invade cut-over areas. Such expenditures are essential to prevent deteri- 
oration on many sale areas. Moreover, these funds may be used only within the 
limited area of the timber sale involved in each case. 

Collections in the fiscal year 1950 under this section totaled $2,305,964. The 
average collection was 66 cents per thousand board feet cut on the national 
forests. However, the averages by regions varied widely, from 33 cents per thou- 
sand in the intermountain region, to $1.50 per thousand in the Lakes States and 
$1.67 in the South. In the Lake States region the bulk of the amount collected 
is used for reforestation to supplement and improve natural regeneration on the 
cut-over areas. In the South the problem is to control inferior hardwoods on the 
highly productive pine producing lands, and most of the amount collected is used 
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for removing the hardwoods which otherwise would crowd out pine seedlings on 
cut-over areas. 

On cut-over timber-sale areas, as of July 1, 1950, 71,452 acres of national-forest 
land have been reforested and there are almost a half million acres on which 
timber-stand-improvement work has been done with money collected under 
authorization of the Knutson-Vandenberg Act. 

2. Scaling.—Under provisions of section 210 of the act of September 21, 1944 
(16 U. 8. C. 572a) acceptance of deposits from timber purchasers for cooperative 
scaling service is authorized. This authority is used where it is possible to pro- 
vide additional scaling or measurement services or records which the operator 
desires. Such arrangements are established only when requested by the operator 
and when it is determined the additional work can be performed without cost to 
the Government. Where cooperative scaling is done, the cost of the job is divided 
equitably between the Government and the operator on the basis of time spent 
on obtaining the records required by each party. The operator’s share is deposited 
in the cooperative fund. This arrangement is possible in only a limited number 
of situations. 

In fiseal year 1950, $41,545 was collected for this purpose. Through avoiding 
unnecessary duplication of personnel, it permits more efficient operation by both 
the purchaser and the Government. 

3. Improvements.— Under the act of June 30, 1914 (16 U.S. C. 498) acceptance 
of deposits for ‘cooperative work in * * * improvement of the national 
forests” is authorized. Timber purchasers are required to make repairs or take 
other corrective measures for damages resulting from their logging operations to 
national-forest lands, residual timber, or improvements or for the maintenance 
occasioned by their heavy hauling on forest roads. In many instances purchasers 
prefer that such repairs or corrective measures be done by the Forest Service at 
the operator’s expense. Voluntary deposits for cooperative work under the 1914 
act cited are accepted for this purpose. Typical cooperative work under this 
arrangement is the added road maintenance required to keep roads in condition 
under heavy logging traffic, repair of telephone lines damaged in logging, and 
measures to check erosion in skid trails. 

Until the development, in recent years, of heavy-duty trucks for log hauling, 
the collections from timber-sale operators were relatively minor. However, the 
trucks now in use are so large and carry such heavy loads that maintenance costs 
are excessive and the timber-sale operators are required to keep the roads in repair 
or to deposit moneys in the cooperative work fund to enable the Forest Service 
to do so. Many operators, of course, maintain the logging roads themselves and 
do not for that reason, make deposits to the cooperative work fund, 

In addition to the contributions from timber-sale operators, deposits are 
accepted from others for the construction and maintenance of improvements on 
the national forests. For example, many cooperative agreements are made with 
counties for the construction and maintenance of roads. In some cases the 
Forest Service will pay a county for constructing a short section of road at a 
terminus of the county road system. In other cases a county will deposit money 
to the cooperative work fund to cover the cost of constructing a short stretch 
of county road which connects with a Forest Service road. 

In still other cases deposits are accepted from termittees for the construction 
and maintenance of improvements which are of mutual benefit to both parties. 
Total collections for construction and maintenance of all classes of improvements 
were $860,945. 

4. Protection —The act of June 30, 1914 (16 U. S. C. 498) authorizes the ac- 
ceptance of deposits for the protection of national-forest lands and the act of 
March 3, 1925, authorizes the acceptance of contributions for the protection of 
private lands in or near the national forests. The major portion of the obliga- 
tions is for the protection of private Jands from fire. There are millions of acres 
of private forest land intermingled with land in Federal ownership on the na- 
tional forests. This arrangement is of mutual advantage to both parties. The 
lands in private ownership are usually broken up into tracts so small that it 
would be uneconomic for the owner to set up a fire control organization for the 
protection of his lands. The advantage to the Government arises from the fact 
that in many cases it would be necessary to suppress the fires on the private land 
without reimbursement in order to protect the adjoining Federal land. Ordi- 
narily contributions are not solicited from resident owners, because their active 
participation in fire prevention and suppression action is considered to be of 
more value than the monetary contributions. Collections in the fiscal year 1950 
for these purposes totaled $1,219,054. 
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5. Administration of private lands—The act of March 3, 1925, authorizes the 
acceptance of contributions for the management of private lands. These con- 
tributions are made by private owners who wish their lands managed in accord- 
ance with good forest management practices. Their holdings are usually too 
small to warrant the employment of professional foresters to administer such 
tracts. The advantages to the Government include the avoidance of possible 
high fire hazard areas resulting from improper cutting practices, the elimination 
of the necessity of precisely marking the boundaries of the private land, and the 
addition of an area of private forest land handled under proper forest practices. 
Collections in the fiscal year 1950 were $85,654. 

6. Reforestation.—The act of March 3, 1925, authorizes the acceptance of con- 
tributions for reforestation of private lands intermingled with national-forest 
lands. This work is limited to areas of private land within a planting project on 
the national forests or to areas which certain civic and other public spirited organi- 
zations have taken an interest in. Collections in the fiscal year 1950 were $54,100. 

7. Investigations.—The acts of June 30, 1914, and May 22, 1928, authorize the 
acceptance of deposits for forest investigations. Deposits are received from 
States, associations, industrial concerns and others to finance research projects 
which are of mutual benefit to both parties. For example, when a comprehensive 
forest survey is inaugurated in a State, the State authorities may make a deposit 
to the cooperative work fund for a more intensive survey than the Forest Service 
requires. In other cases an industrial concern will ask the Forest Products 
Laboratory to undertake a research project in which the company is interested, 
and will deposit funds to cover the cost of the project. The results of the investi- 
gation are furnished to the depositor. They also add to the store of public knowl- 
edge on that particular subject on file at the laboratory. Total collections in the 
fiscal year 1950 were $378,326. 

8. Slash disposal.—This activity was originally authorized under the act of 
August 11, 1916. Section 6 of the act of April 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 82) amended the 
first named act, and removed deposits for slash disposal from the ‘“‘Trust Fund” 
category. It will be noted that a separate appropriation has been established for 
“Expenses and refunds, brush disposal,’ in the 1952 budget. While technical 
considerations have removed this item from the Cooperative Workfund, it is 
described in this statement to complete the picture of work performed for others. 

Every national forest timber sale requires the purchaser to dispose of the debris 
resulting from his cutting to the degree considered necessary by the officer author- 
ized to make the sale. The above cited 1916 act merely provides authority for the 
Forest Service to perform this obligation of the operator’s at the expense of the 
operator. This arrangement normally works out in a more efficient slash disposal 
job. Most timber purchasers prefer this arrangement. Under the terms of the 
1950 act the purchaser may be required to make deposits for this work. 

Collections under this section were $1,262,084 in the fiscal year 1950, or an 
average of 36 cents per thousand board feet. Here again, there is a wide varia- 
tion between regions in the amounts collected. In the three eastern regions, 
where the generally humid atmosphere induces rapid decomposition of debris 
on the forest floor, the collections average from 2 cents to 14 cents per thousand. 
On most sales in those regions little or no slash disposal is needed, but scattering 
or piling and burning is necessary on a few areas, such as in Minnesota. At the 
other extreme, the northern Rocky Mountain region (north Idaho and western 
Montana) collects approximately $1.07 per thousand for piling and burning the 
brush and other debris on sale areas. In this region the rate of decomposition is 
slow and the fire hazard is extremely high. Disposal of brush is essential if serious 
and catastrophic forest fires are to be prevented. 

Prior to 1916, timber-sale operators were required to dispose of the slash and 
other debris resulting from cutting. However, the difficulties of enforcing this 
requirement were so great and the response of the operators so poor, that some 
other method had to be devised. 

General.—The act of April 24, 1950, clarifies and broadens the authority of the 
Forest Service to undertake cooperative work. The significant passage of sec- 
tion 5 of the act read as follows: 

(a) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, where the public interest justi- 
fies, to cooperate with or assist public and private agencies, organizations, in- 
stitutions, and persons in performing work on land in State, county, municipal, 
or private ownership, situated within or near a national forest, for which the ad- 
ministering agency, owner, or other interested party deposits in one or more 
payments a sufficient sum to cover the total estimated cost of the work to be done 
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for the benefit of the depositor, for administration, protection, improvement, re- 
forestation, and such other kinds of work as the Forest Service is authorized to 
do on lands of the United States: Provided, That the United States shall not be 


liable to the depositor or landowner for any damage incident to the performance 
of such work. 


(b) Cooperation and assistance on the same basis as that authorized in subsec- 
tion (a) is authorized also in the performance of any such kinds of work in con- 
nection with the occupancy or use of the national forests or other lands adminis- 


tered by the Forest Service. 

Mr. LovermnGe. All this was covered in a statement on the 
deficiency bill for 1950. The statement is an elaboration of a similar 
statement prepared a vear ago. We are glad to furnish it. 


PAYMENT TO STATES 


Mr. Wuirren. I might ask, are these amounts requested based on 
figures that have been compiled by the Forestry Service as to the 
amounts due through the years without interest? 

Mr. Grancer. That is right. No interest. 

Mr. Wuirtren. No interest accretions? 

Mr. GrancGer. That is right. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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